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and here tt ‘s."Vhe Sunny-Morning Taste of Schenley Reserve 


_. “LL pardon us for our pardon- 

able pride in SCHENLEY Reserve 
when you yourself sample its bright- 
as-the-sun, smooth-as-a-breeze flavor. 
Phat light, clean freshness will call to 


mind the sunny friendliness of a per- 


fect morning. ‘With your second sip 


land 







Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent 


MELLOW ano LIGHT AS Cc 
a PERFECT MORNING 
} 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


youll join the thousands of Ameri- 
cans whose first-choice whiskey is 
SCHENLEY Reserve. If you want to see 
how much extra enjoyment true genius 
in blending can add to a whiskey, 
youll want to be among those who 


know SCHENLEY Reserve. 






























The basic whiskies in 
Schenley Reserve blend- 
ed whiskey are supplied 
only from pre-war stocks. 
Our distilleries are now 
producing only alcohol 
for munitions, svnthetic 
rubber and other impor- 
tant uses. Schenley has 
produced no whiskey 
since October 1942, 








CHENLEY | 
CICWE “| 


BLENDED WHISKEY ees 


neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains. 
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EVEN THE 
WAR, MERCURY WAS 
“THE OUTBOARD 


OF TOMORROW... 











e Mercury engineers were continually blazing 
new trails in outboard design and construction 
before the war. The flexibility, extra stamina and 
fidelity of performance of prewar Mercury Out- 
board Motors won enthusiastic recognition of 
sportsmen everywhere. 

This skill, turned to war work, developed 
special lightweight, 2-cycle engines for military 
and defense needs that have made marvelous new 
records in performance. 

Through its outstanding wartime record, Mer- 
cury engineering leadership has demonstrated it- 
self anew. It will further prove its efficiency in 


KEEP ON BUYING 
your Mercury Outboard Motors of tomorrow. WAR BONDS 
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Outdoor [Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


hye ok apo Mc- 
CALEB, author 
of “Loudmouth 
Bass’’ which ap- 
pears in this issue, 
came to journalism 
out of New Orleans, 
La., and the Gulf 
Coast Military 
Academy. He has 
been a working 
newspaperman in 
Montreal, Que.; Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Camden, N. J.; 
Bangor, Me.; Philadelphia, Pa., and way 
stations. He now considers himself vir- 
tually a native New Yorker, having been 
for the last twelve years with the Daily 
Mirror, as Sunday editor and more re- 
cently as war-news editor. 

In outdoor pursuits he describes him- 
self as “an enthusiastic dub.” He has 
fished—“inexpertly” he says—since boy- 
hood, but discovered hunting only 10 
years ago, since which time he has 
missed no opportunity that might bring 
him within range of a game bird, prefer- 
ably a waterfowl 

A couple of years ago he was about to 
get into Army Air Force intelligence 
when an accident put him out of the run- 
ning. Now he has snapped back from his 
varied injuries (a fishing trip in Maine 
which he threatens to write about for us 

was the chief curative) and he is get- 
ting ready to go overseas, this time as a 
war correspondent. 


ACK in 1918, 
when the Ohio 
State Museum dé 
cided to excavate 
some Indian 
mounds, an impor- 
tant member of the 
expedition cer- 
tainly one of its 
hardest workers 
was the 8-year-old 
water boy, Frank 
C. Hibben. 
Since then Hibben has been on many 
ntific expeditions—to Idaho, Nevada, 
Olympic Peninsula, Alaska, and Mexico; 
to Africa, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. He holds degrees from 
ton, “iarvard, and the University 
New Mexico, has worked as mam 
rist and archeologist at Ohio State 
rsity and the Cleveland Museum 
Natural History, and has taught at the 
rsity of New Mexico 
Hibben owns and runs a small cattle 
in the Jemez Mountains in New 
‘0, is the author of many scientific 
and is an ardent sportsmar 
ng, he says, is his hobby, and he 
hot Kodiak bears in Alaska, jaguars 
Mexico, quail in the Carolinas and 
fornia, and ducks everywhere. 
‘s, it seems are just about his fav 
game, and hence his article, “If 
ucks Won't Come to You, Go and 
Em,” which appears elsewhere in 
sue. 
lay Frank Hibben is a lieutenant in 
S. Naval Reserve, serving as aide 
mmodore Foy at Army Navy Staff 
e, Washington, D.C. 
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he didn’t take a vacation 


ece yet he has 


HOLIDAY HAI 


SUN-BAKED and dry—that’s “holi- 
day hair”—the kind many a man 
gets from too much sun and wind. 
So if lots of sun and wind are dry- 
ing to your hair—excessive expo- 
sure while playing golf, tennis, 
swimming or working in your 
garden may make your hair wild 
and stiff and dry as a bone. 


DON'T USE GREASE as a dressing—unless you like 
slapped -down hair that shines like old blue serge. 
Don’tuse water, either because excessive daily 
use ofwateras adressing 
often tends to dry out 


hair. Try Kreml today! 


PLEASE TRY KREML and 
see if you don’t say: Never easier to comb, 
never looked finer, never felt keener!” 
Kreml also removes ugly dandruff scales 
and relieves itching of scalp they cause. 


KREML 


e +. a elt 
S ath by % 
WRC Good Housekeeping 


Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier io comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales 
and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking and falling of 
hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive exposure to sun, wind or water Use 
Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 














... Preserved for you 


Today thousands of American 
and Canadian sportsmen are 
finding their targets on battle- 
fields all over the world. Others on the home 
front are helping to forge the war-weapons 
they use. But after Victory, when you turn to 
the “targets of tomorrow,” come to friendly 
Canada where wild life is plentiful and widely 
distributed—an amazing variety of waterfowl, 
big and small game. Inhale again the refresh- 
ing scent of pines .. . in those unspoiled out- 
door regions served by Canadian Pacific. Until 
then, let’s all work the harder for Victory. 


Wr 
Y‘\ 


A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal, Canada 





TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 


250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 
The best camping-canoeing trip, 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 
trout fishing. anes Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge. 


Comfort- 
Competent 


Ducks, Geese, 
real virgin country, just opened able cabins 
Something very special guides. 
References, descriptive folder on request. 
Write or wire 








~ Edna’s Camp on Trout Lake 


Furnished cabins for campers. Private sleep- 
ing cabins for boarders. 
—FISHING— 

Gray and Salmon Trout—Large and small 
mouthed Bass—Musky—Pike and Perch. 
—HUNTING— 
Deer—Partridge—Rabbit 
Write for information now! 

EDNA MAYER NOELVILLE, ONTARIO 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins, apart by themselves on the shores of 
eaceful Northland lakes, Ne crowds; secluded, quiet. 
© your own housekeeping if preferred, Moose, deer, 

bear and beaver commonly seen from cabin door. Virgin 

fishing; new lakes fished this season for first time; 
bathing, boating, canoeing, game photography. Low 
summer rates. 24-hrs. from New York, Cleveland, etc. 


Ill, folder, Reference, Can, Pac. Ry. Co., Montreal. 
BATES’ CAMPS 
_C amp 2, Metagama (via Cc. P.R.) LN. | Ont., Cc anada- 





ATTEAN LAKE CAMPS 


Jackman, Maine 


Lake, river and stream fishing for trout 
and salmon. 21 Log Camps with baths. 
Main dining room. An ideal location 
for fishing and summer vacationing. 
Write for booklet. 


HOLDEN BROTHERS 








_ JACKMAN, MAINE 





Na 
we 









ZONLAKE GEORGE. 
N ST 

CAMP OTSLANDS, FREE. . 

Complete outfits rented, consisting 

of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 


sils, axe, grate, etc., enough for 
a party of two—$35. for two weeks 


Send for folder “*o”’ 
Bolton Landing on 


i TeRAIG- WALKER C0. taxe’Gecree. wv. 
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Laws. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada gum 
MOOSE!!! 

Good Moose and Bear Hunting in nearby 
vicinity. Speckled and Lake 
Trout, and Walleyes. Competent guides and 
good equipment. Also duck hunting. 
Write for full information to: 

0. L. Grey, Ombabika, Ontario, Via Minitaree, P.0. 


For personal security and financial independence 


Canoe trips, 


good 


—buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps today! 


CHARLEY CRIST 





ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 


BEST 
FISHING 








Hotel Wachapreague 
Wachapreague, Va. 


1902-1944 
Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings, 
Sea Bass, Flounders, et 


Many guests have not missed 


season in 10 to 20 years 
(Trains and busses met at 
Keller Sta., Ve » on request 
May to October (5th Penn. RR 
good as a rule. Mrs. A. H. 6. Mears 

















FRENCH RIVER 
BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 

modern 


SAND BEACH LODGE i. fishing and 


ingcamp—American 
Plan—Main Lodge and Bungalows—Restricted Clientele 
Recreational Facilities, Including 9 Hole Golf Course 


Excellent Train Service. Write or Wire 
BIGWOOD —. = 
_CA 


(2515 Yards). 
ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON, 
__NORTHERN ONTARIO 








Trout, Bass, ; i 

Pike Muskie, e 

Big Game, 41 

Ducks. Com- 

pletely mod- i. oe a Oe eee ae W L om om 

ern; sand Whitefish Bay 

beach,  excel- SIOUX NARROWS, ONTARIO 

lent table. In- 

boards, Outboards, excellent guides. Rail & bus connections. Rates on request. 


SIOUX NARROWS, ONTARIO. 







ELK, DEER, BEAR, MOOSE, 
SHEEP, ANTELOPE 


Fall season: Sept. 5th to Nov. 16th. Best 
trout fishing in America. Write for fo! 
and full information. Make reservat 
early. Bonded guides & Out-fitters. 
Plummer Hunting Co., 
Kelly, “Jackson Hole’, Wyo. 








Famous French River, Ontario | 


attractive spot in the 
Pre Wah 


where 
1apitea and Pi« erel Rivers conv 
enter Georgian Bay, BASS, PIKE, I ICKER} 
MUSKIES in abundance. First « accommodat 
Running water in every room, Folder on reque 


BEARS’ DEN LODGE 
Pickerel River P. O., Ontario, 


North 





Cancda 
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FOR VICTORY 







UNITED 
STATES 

WAR 
BONDS 
fF) AND STAMPS 














te, 
Protect our woods, — en and wild life so that you 
ond you 4 children may or to en them. The 
Izaak Walton League, national 
Organization, invites you “to join *n pr servi: 
natural resourees, Join your local chapter 
If there's none near you, write 


IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
LASALLE HOTEL + CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 








You Can Buy 


The Things You Want 
When the War Is Won 


If You Save Now in 


WAR BONDS 

















THE ROAO AHEAD... 


I’ve hugged my belly to the ground while regi- After we’ve won the war... 
ments of big guns stood up hub to hub and split 


the night with flame While we’re winning the peace! 


- - + . o 
I felt the earth quake under a tidal wave of 
tanks that rolled out of our lines and engulfed Here at Nash-Kelvinator, when our war job is 
the enemy and smothered him and beat him done, it will be our obligation to convert all the new 
down into the ground... strength, all the new power to produce, all the new 
: ability and skill and knowledge that have come to 
I’ve seen the sky blacked out by a thousand us so quickly under the driving necessity of war 


bombers’ wings ... and heard it cracked wide 


. to production for peace. 
open by the thunder of their bombs. . . I vee 


That means more automobiles than we have ever 


And yet... through the ruins of war, I’ve seen built before . . . automobiles even finer than the 
the road ahead. great Nash cars that are today proving their out- 
Out here I’ve seen the power of America at war, standing quality and economy. It means an even 
the might of free-born men who work and fight greater Kelvinator refrigerator than we produced 
to keep their freedom. And I believe this power before ... finer home freezers and electric water 
to destroy can be the power to create. heaters and electric ranges than have ever served 


‘ , in any household. 
And looking down the victory road I see a new 
America... This is our program. This will be 
our part in the building of a greater, 





see > ‘iti Ss rising ae ae Ww ‘e Bece Ww , A / 
I see new cities rising up new farms new happier nation. For we believe all of 
roads, new homes, new schools . . . new fac- : ‘ ee 
- - . ; us owe to those who have fought to 
tories that will plan and build for peace the dct Rope ‘ital ae ia 
ener Cheer aise and teudlk Get won preserve it...a strong, a vital, a grow- 
=a y pe ing America where all men and o Army - New 


I see a place for me, and for the kids I'll have women will have the freedom and the \%) searded te 


someday ...a place for every man... a future opportunity to make their dreams Corp.. Propeller 
to look forward to...ajobtodo... come true. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


Kenosha « Milwaukee DETROIT * Grand Rapids « Lansing 


Di mn 


I see a chance to live and grow in a stronger 
America... 












in MINNESOTA 


for veteran or novice 


There is no satisfaction equal to 
landing a fighting fish, unless it is 
eating one after it has been browned 
over your camp fire. 


In Minnesota you can match your 
skill against the gamey Great North- 
ern and walleyed pike, the huge lake 
trout and land-locked salmon, the 
capricious muskellunge, the fly hun- 
gry brook trout and the leaping bass. 
For pan fish there are sunfish, crap- 
pies and perch which children can 
catch as easily as a veteran. 


Visitors to Minnesota may obtain 
the family bargain license at $4.50, 
permitting man, wife and accom- 
panying children under 16 years to 
fish. Individual non-resident licenses 
are $3.00. For further information 
write Department O-8, 


MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 


State Capitol St. Paul, Minn. 


mun 


LAND OF 10,000 LAKES 














| jump on him, 


| of Conservation, 





Al Over the Map 


WITH 
P, A. PARSONS 


URKEY calls too realistic. Capt. Gla- 
| an Farish, hunting turkeys in Geor- 
gia, called a gobbler. Saw something 
sneaking toward him, found it was a big 
bobcat, and knocked it off. Kossuth Cor, 
hunting near Coffeeville, Ga., also killed 
a bobcat which he brought in with his 
turkey calls. Another Georgia hunter, un- 
identified, while calling turkeys looked 
up just in time to see a bobcat about to 
and blew a hole in cat at 
very close range. Moral seems to be that 
turkey calling is good way to be success- 
ful wildcat hunter. 
More about cats. Frank Colcord, moun- 
tain-lion hunter, Tonto Basin, Ariz., re- 
cently killed enormous mountain lion 
with help of his hounds. Hide measured 
full 10 ft. from tip of nose to tip of tail. 
Unfortunately skull was not measured, 
but this cat seems to be longest of those 
on record ... Coyote can leg it. R. Scott 
Zimmerman, U. 8S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, says four men, driving automobile 
over ancient lake bed in desert, routed 
out a 22-year-old coyote and chased it. 
Covote in one straightaway sprint hit 43 
miles an hour, as shown by car speedom- 
eter. It took 47 minutes to run down 
critter and kill it. 

During blue-goose migration along Mis- 
sourit River, huge flocks circle above 
lights of southwest Iowa towns. Noise 
made by birds is so deafening that town 
officials, needled by sleepless citizens, 
douse town lights. The black-out enables 
confused birds to get their bearings and 
fly away. ... Move to save 100-acre tract 
of virgin timber. In Union County, south- 
ern Illinois, is last tract of virgin forest 
growth in state. In possession of one 
family for more than 100 years, death of 
owner has resulted in offering the mag- 
nificent trees for sale. State Department 
and Illinois Federation 


HENRY GuSh's a 
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| 


of Women’s Clubs now coéperating in try- | 


ing to raise funds to preserve the tract. 
Some white oaks on tract measure 42 in. 
in diameter, yellow poplars more than 48 
in. in diameter. 

Thrifty bird. John Gilchrist, Osceola, 
Iowa, when cleaning and repairing bird 
house on his property, found dollar bill 
woven into nest ... Bluefish, missing in 
recent years, are now reported abundant 
and good size off North Carolina coast. 
Local fishermen say big blues may be ex- 
pected for next 2 years, then size and 
numbers both will wane Mingo 
Swamp, once a notable waterfowl shoot- 
ing and bass-fishing area in Missouri, fell 
victim to drainage for agriculture 25 
years ago. Project unsuccessful. Now 
U. 8. Fish and Wildlife Service has, after 
years of negotiation, bought it for resto- 
ration and to become a flyway refuge. 

Busy Michigan hounds. Two Walker 
hounds, owned by George Powell, Hill- 
man, Mich., have been responsible for the 
bagging of 42 bobcats, 10 foxes, 10 rac- 
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will be 
demobilized 
too! 





SPORTSMAN’S 
JACKETS 








F Af] i 


ILLUSTRATED HERE IS THE NEW WOODS 
ARCTIC DOWN-INSULATED PARKA 


HAT’LL be a great day— 

when the men who today are 
fighting in WOODS garments in 
the air, field and sea can think of 
shooting in terms of fur and 
feathers again! 


And WOODS famous Down- 
Insulated Sportsman’s Jackets 
and Sleeping Robes will once 
more become available in the 
smart sport-shops all over the 
continent! 


You’ll be glad you waited for 
a WOODS—complete with re- 
finements ready for introduction 
when war intervened - and 
other improvements suggested by 
service in a dozen battle zones. 


WOODS 


ARCTIC 


Down-Insulated Jacket 


Made by the manufacturers of 
the famous Woods Sleeping Robes 
WOODS MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
OcpENsBuRG, N.Y. 


In Canada—OtTtTawa, ONTARIO 














ENDURING 


HE mellow charms of great melodies live on— 


through changing times and tastes. 


it is with Old Grand-Dad—the mellow melody of 
on at its best. 
It sings of golden grain, ripening in the sunshine; of 


patient years spent in soothing oak; of good fellowship, 


good times, good taste—so gloriously good that the 


tongue is loath to lose each lingering drop. 


Thus has Old Grand-Dad become Head of the Bourbon 
Family. One taste will tell you why! 


Leal Uf thee Lourbon lan Lin 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * BOTTLED IN BOND AT FULL 10 
THIS WHISKEY IS 4 YEARS OLD « NATIONAL 


) PROOF 


DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION « NEW YORK 




















































*® It would hardly be fair to 
paint enticing word pictures of 
the beauties of Pennsylvania 
woodlands at a time when you 
are busily engaged in doing 
your full share to speed victory. 


So, let’s put it this way! More 
than 13,000,000 acres of State 
Forest Land in Pennsylvania 
are being preserved in all their 
natural beauty... awaiting the 
day when hunters, fishermen, 
hikers and vacationists of all 
sorts will be free to return. 


When that happy time comes 
you will find health and re- 
laxation... varied recreational 
facilities...accommodations to 
suit your pleasure and your 
purse...in the mountains and 
beside the streams and lakes 
of the Keystone State. 


(For the benefit of those too young or 
too old to be playing a part in the war 
effort... Pennsylvania’s Bass Sea- 
son is open until November 30.) 

For information write to.the Dept. 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. 0-25. 


e_ \ 


>PENNSYLVANI 





























Bath State of The Nalion 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 



















Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 








coons in recent months ... Bill Fair- 
| weather and Roy Tallon, Souris, N. D., 
went deer hunting for first time. Hunted 
| all morning, stopped for lunch, then hunt- 
| ed all afternoon. Starting for home, Tal- 
lon noticed Fairweather wasn’t carrying 
his rifle, asked where it was. “Gosh,” said 
his friend, “I must have left it where we 
ate lunch.” Sure enough, that’s where it 
was. “Didn’t matter, anyway,” the for- 


getful hunter said. “We never saw a 
deer.” 
WIFFLE ; —_-“YOUR HOT CAKES 
MAKES ~" \ FLAVOR LASTS — 
Pancakes AS Too LONG! ")/7. 





Amazing Colorado Fishing 


IGGEST angling success reported to 

this department in a long time comes 
from Vallecito Reservoir in Colorado. 
On the opening day of the trout season 
320 anglers tried its waters. Results 
were phenomenal; every angler caught 
his limit of 10 lb. and one fish. The 
trout, mostly rainbows, averaged 2 Ib.; 
the largest, a 13-lb. walloper. Total 
dressed weight of the trout was 3,170 lb. 
It probably will be a long time before 
any water, anywhere, approaches that 
record. 

Vallecito Reservoir is in the south- 
western part of the state, a few miles 
northeast of Durango, Colo. 





Bass in Wisconsin 


HE Wisconsin River, flowing south in 
about the center of Wisconsin, has 
some wonderful bass fishing when the 
water is right. The C.M.&St.P.R.R. fol- 


lows this river for many miles along its | 


lower course, and the river is accessible 
| from numerous stations. To me, a float 
| from one of these towns to another below 
is tops in fishing. Last summer my son 
and I put in at 9 a.m. and came out at 
| 2 p.m., 9 miles below. We had 13 small- 
| mouths up to 3 lb., and took them all on 
| flies. I got a 14-lb. blue cat one evening 
on a small pork rind on a fly rod, and 
landed him half a mile downriver from 
where I hooked him.—Ben Davis. 


Lake St. John Again 








HE area around Lake St. John, Que- 


bec, has been famous for many years 
for its ouananiche and brook-trout fish- 
ing. Not only are these fish abundant, 
but they come big. 

The Mikoasas River is reached by 
portage from the Ouasiamiska River. 
The Mikoasas has very good stream fish- 
ing for brook trout, and these fish are 

| caught here up to 5 lb. The Ashouap- 
mouchouan River has excellent fishing 
for ouananiche, and a number of adja- 

| cent lakes have good brook-trout fishing. 

| The falls of the Ashouapmouchouan are 
only about 15 miles from Pointe Bleue on 

| Lake St. John, and at the foot of these 

falls the ouananiche fishing is reward- 
ing, especially in August and early Sep- 
tember. 

The Peribonka is a large river, drain- 
ing a wild country. In its upper lakes 

| and pools are very large ouananiche and 
Lake Alec, reached by going up 
for 


trout. 


| this river, has exceptional fishing 
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GET RID OF ’EM 





B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Make your pipe-smoking ALL pleasure. Fill 
up with Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. Avoid 
B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which lurk un. 
seen in ordinary tobaccos. Country Doctor's 
extraordinary blending experience, the skill. 
ful selection of the choicest tobaccos plus the 
perfect moistening agent ... make possible 
this exclusive blend. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. You'll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 


25° 


A Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y 





HELP US 


FIGHT 


CANCER 


; 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say mony 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women's Field Army. 


In the Metropolitan Area, ad- 
dress the New York City Cancer 
Committee, 130 East 66th Street. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
CANCER 


THE CONTROL OF 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Fill 
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: un. 
tor’s 
kill. 


| ca 


th large lake and brook trout, the for- 
er going up to 38 lb. and the latter to 
yre than 5 lb. A brook trout weighing 
Ib. has been caught in one of the 
eribonka’s tributaries. 
Probably the finest ouananiche fishing 
all the maze of waters in the Lake St. 
hn country is that in the Manouan 
ver, which comes into the Peribonka 
jut 60 miles above its mouth. The 
ouananiche ascend this river in multi- 
tudes. Their progress upriver is stopped 
y the third falls, and there, in the var- 


taker 
fly 


ince. The wet fly is the best 
irly in the season, while the dry 
proves best in later summer. Above the 
falls is Lake de la Montagne, where a 
lake trout weighing 54 lb. has been 


ught, and when brook trout weighing 
more than 5 Ib. are not infrequently 


taken. 
The Lake St. John country should not 
be attempted by the man who wants to 


| go it alone. Good outfitters on Lake St. 


| there 


ig 








| gets good results, 


John supply guides, canoes, and all nec- 


jus pools, they may be caught in abun- | 


essary equipment, and maintain outlying | 


camps for the convenience of their pa- 
trons. 


Maine Bus to Bass and Trout 


OME of the best smallmouth bass fish- 

ing to be found anywhere is in the 
Kennebec River above and below Skow- 
hegan, Me. From Skowhegan upstream 
to Solon, a distance of about 14 mi., 
are bass with some trout and 
Above Solon there are trout 
and salmon only. To get there, take the 
train to Waterville, Me., then a _ bus. 
Buses run up the Kennebec as far as 
Bingham, and will drop you anywhere 
along the line. A camp bus will take you 
from Bingham to the famous Carry 
Ponds. There is excellent trout fishing 
there.—Arthur R. Macdougall Jr. 


salmon. 


The Eastern Adirondacks 


HE REGION around Lake George 

and Lake Champlain, in northeastern 
New York, gives a variety of fishing, 
with bass, wall-eyes, Northern pike, and 
lake trout in the lakes mentioned, and 
trout fishing in adjacent streams. 

The best waters in this area for rain- 
bow, brown, and brook trout are the 
Ausable and its tributaries in Essex 
County. Early in the season, live bait 
with flies coming into 





their own later on. In Washington 
| County some nice catches are made each 
S SNIFFLE GOES —" P+ 
CAMPING FOR 7 4 BER 
of 29 A 
FIRST TIME , Sr 
‘ ul 
ee" > 
~ -% - ‘3 t < 
Ny Fis 4 > SS 
) ae BX S 
year in the+*Metawee—from Granville 
to Whitehall. Then, too, there are three 
productive trout streams at the head 





fs 


uth Bay, reachable in half an hour 
from Whitehall, N. Y. 

Lake George is a consistent yielder of 
lake trout. My best one last year was 
10% Ib., the average being somewhere 
between 3 and 4 Ib. Lake George also 
is a good water 





If you want wall-eyes or Northern pike, 
Lake Champlain, anywhere north of 
Port Henry, should satisfy you.—D. A. 
Benjamin 
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for the bass fisherman. | 
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—which sent its B-29 


Air Force 


Superfortresses over Japan on 


June 15, for the first publicly- 
announced mission of these giants 
of the air—is manned by selected, 
700 
of this Force required visual cor- 
Before they left the U. S., 
these men were equipped with 
Bausch & Lomb Ray-Ban Glasses, 


Ray-Ban Large Metal Sun Glass 


experienced personnel. men 


rection. 
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We have Important Masonic books for 
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Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and rituals 


LS for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Pyth- 
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EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 
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be 
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High above the clouds, on the 
the on beachhead 


surface of 


sea, 
and battle front—wherever glare ‘ 
is a hazard—American fighting 


kt 


After 
Victory, the safe scientific glare 
Ray-Ban will be 


available to more millions of out- 


men are wearing Ray-Bans. 


protection of 


door enthusiasts. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY « ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
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LOCKER BOXES, LOK-R BAGS 
CONTAINERS, TAPE 
STOCKINETTE TUBING, ETC. 
FULL LINE PACKAGES FOR 
FRUITS— VEGETABLES— MEATS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


A. E. MacADAM & CO., Inc. 


95 Lexington Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
WRITE TO DEPT. O. L. 
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King—or Joker—of Game Birds? 


UFFED GROUSE is 

no dumb-bell—away 
up north or anywhere 
else—as Wm. Cary Duncan intimated in 
your May issue. How can Duncan ma- 
lign this bird, saying “when flushed he 
flutters to a near-by tree and sits there, 
rubbernecking while you take pot 
shots at him”? Whoever told him that 
must have been hitting the bottle pretty 
hard when he was hunting the King of 
Game Birds up here in Canada. In all 
the many years I have been hunting I 
have seen lots of birds fly up to a tree 
when flushed—but only twice have I 
been able to shoot ruffed grouse that 
landed in trees. That seems to be fair 
proof that they do not sit on a limb and 
rubberneck at you. 

It is too bad people in the United 
States know so little about Canada. A 
lot of them think we have nothing but 
au few villages up here, and that the 
place is roamed by Indians. I’ve often 
seen folks from the States arrive in Can- 
ada in the summer, with snowshoes and 
fur coats as if they were going to the 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life. 


Arctic.John Ryan, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, Can. 

To the Editor Y HIGH opinion 
Outdoor Life: of the ruffed 


grouse as a wily game 
bird had a jolt a couple of years ago 
when I was shooting in Saskatchewan 


Al 
Cus > 
x s 4 ; 5 


— Fe 





Se - 


cock ruffed grouse 


beautiful 
standing in the road ahead of the car. 
I walked toward the bird with my 20 


I saw a 


gauge Parker, expecting the bird to 
flush. I actually tossed my hat at him 
to make him flush, but instead of flying 
he crouched and scuttled into the bush, 
where it was impossible to dislodge or 
even find him. I found that this was the 
usual tactics of ruffed grouse in that 
part of Canada. Needless to. say, 
my bag was made up of Hungarian 
partridges and prairie chickens, of which 
there were plenty to furnish wonderful 
wing-shooting Black, Membe: 
of Parliament for Yukon, Ottawa, On- 
rrio, Can 


George 


To the Editor LL the books and 
Outdoor Life articles I ever 
read maintained that 


the ruffed grouse does his drumming by 
heating his wings on a log or stump. I 
m glad Wm. Cary Duncan tossed that 
ieory in the trash can where it be- 
longs. The sound, as Duncan believes, 
is produced by the backs of the wings 
You can even imitate the drumming by 
taking the wings of a grouse and beat- 
ing them together back to back Noel 
FE. Brown, Feeding Hills, Mass 


“The Right to Bear Arms’’ 


HANKS are due 
Charles B. Evans 
for warning us, in your 
June issue, of the reprehensible attitude 
6f Robert W. Kenney, attorney-general 
of California, who wants to disarm the 


To the Edito 
Outdoor Life: 


Whats 





public. Doesn’t Kenny realize that Ar- 
ticle II of the Bill of Rights states, “‘the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms shall not be infringed’? 

The right to own firearms is one of 
the many privileges of democracy for 
which America is now fighting. Where 
would our country be today if none of 
our boys in the armed forces had been 
allowed to use guns until war broke out? 
This previous familiarity with firearms 
is one of the reasons why our soldiers 


make the world’s best marksmen. Sure, 
some of them just naturally learn to 
shoot well during the Army training 


period, but many others would never at- 
tain such proficiency if they hadn’t han- 
dled rifles before entering the service. 
If the United States were ever invad- 
ed by a foreign power it would be the 
hardest country in the world to subju- 
gate. Almost every other man owns a 
shotgun or some other type of weapon, 


and the Axis would have no way of 
knowing who owned the guns _ since 
there is usually no record kept. Hitler 


might not now be occupying so many 
nations if their governments had been 
able to supply the people with enough 
arms and ammunition to keep on fight- 
ing after invasion.—James C. Keesey, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 


What's Happening in Florida 


ISHERMEN every- 

where will be con- 
cerned at something 
that is going on in Florida. Two oil 
wells have been drilled here and are 
producing, and other corporations are 
leasing land for drilling. One outfit has 
leased a large acreage of lake bottoms 
for the purpose. If we don’t want our 
streams and lakes contaminated, we had 
better go after proper legislation, with 
plenty of teeth to it, to control the dis- 
posal of sludge and refuse oil. 

Our civilization needs oil, but untold 
harm can be done if it is obtained by 
wanton methods. I learned that in Okla- 
homa, where as a boy I caught my first 
fish on a bent pin tied to a length of 


To the Edito 
Outdoor Life: 





twine. Of a Saturday we used to gather 
two or three families into wagons, drive 
15 or 20 miles from town, camp out that 
night. and fish the next day. When we 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


returned we'd have several washtubs 
full of fish, all caught on hook and ling 
In 1916 I left Oklahoma for four ye 
When I returned I couldn't find a plac 
to fish. Every stream had a coating 
oil. Fish were not the only sufferers 
many a time I saw ducks out on th 
prairie, unable to fly because their feath 
ers were covered with the stuff. I don’ 
want to see this happen in Florida, and 
neither do sportsmen who come her 
from all over the country. I understand 
there is an anticontamination law her: 
to prevent phosphate miners from dum, 
ing refuse in the streams, but it is not 
being enforced. It should be, and ther 
should be a similar law put through t 
control the waste from oil operations 
Otho G. Jones, Bowling Green, Fla. 


Largest Deer Taken With 
Bow and Arrow 


To the Edito HIS is just to get 


Outdoor Life: the record straight 
The largest deer killed 

by an archer in 1942 was downed by me 
despite 
magazine 


assertion ir 
largest deer 


Charles Yoh’'s 


your that “the 





killed by an archer in 1942 was taken by 
Dorr Sweet in Allegan County, Mich. It 
was a massive 10-pointer weighing 312 
lb. dressed.” 


As a matter of fact, Sweet’s buck 
weighed 312 lb. live weight, and was 
bagged. I believe, in 1941. I shot 1942's 


biggest deer with a bow and arrow 
Allegan County. It also was a 10-pointe! 
but weighed 326 lb. live weight.—J 
Yacger, Lansing, Mich. 


Chased by a Bull 


ms E-COW or 
Rampage,’’ it 
your June issue 
me back a half century to an experi« 
I had when I was a boy of 11 
among the green hills of northern 
mont. One autumn day two othe 
lads and I thought it would be fun t 
make a try for the tasty pan-size trout 
that inhabited a near-by creek. We dug 
a liberal supply of angleworms out 0! 
the pungent barnyard soil, crammed 
line, sinkers, and hooks in our pockets 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 
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d started out. The rods would be 
waiting for us at the stream—slim alder 
saplings which grew along the bank. 

Well, we put in a good day fishing the 
clear, cool stream. I forget whether we 

ught much, but I do remember the 
sweet-smelling clumps of blackberry 
bushes we encountered on the way home. 
While we were filling up on the succu- 
lent tidbits we heard a rumbling noise 
behind us and, turning, saw an angry- 

king bull, glaring at us from a small 
hill. One of us had the sense to whisper, 
“Don’t run. Just walk, until we get out 
of his sight.” 

We began walking as rapidly as we 
could without actually running. The 
he-cow snorted impatiently and started 
along after us. He was moving slowly, 
evidently confident that he could catch 
up whenever he chose to. Our route 
took us behind a slight rise, which gave 
us a chance to put in some real foot- 
work. When our pursuer rounded the 
hillock and saw how much headway we 








low- 


ferociously, 
We raced 
100 yd. of smooth 
from a 
clump of evergreens. I could almost feel 


had made, he roared 
ered his horns, and charged. 
over the remaining 
meadow which separated us 


those great horns in the seat of my 
pants as we hurtled the fence and scram- 
bled into the thicket with seconds to 
spare. We were still sprinting when the 
wooden fence gave way with a crash be- 
fore the bull’s charge. Fortunately, we 
were out of sight in the low-hanging 
trees and got away safely.—C. Brooks 
Hudson, Plymouth, Mass. 

IM and I were hunt- 

ing pheasants in 
South Dakota. As we 
were going over a fence into a field Jim 
suddenly jumped behind a tree. “What 
the devil are you doing that for?” I 
asked, laughing. The answer was a gun- 
shot. I turned around, and there, a 
dozen paces behind me, was a charging 
bull, toppling to the ground.—David 
Steinhagen, Walker, Minn. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Hunting Deer on Horseback 


As A LICENSED 
guide who spends 
several weeks each fall 
taking mounted hunters out after white- 
tails and mule deer, I was interested in 
Joe Ryan’s “Bucks on Horseback,” in 
four April issue. However, my experi- 
nees differ with his on several points. 
For instance, he says horses are too 
noisy for densely wooded sections. Many 
umes the noisiness of our horses has 
iused us to jump a buck we wouldn't 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


therwise have seen. Besides, horses 
ften “‘spot’’ game which hunters 
wouldn’t see, and, since deer are not 


afraid of horses, you can ride in much 
loser than you could get on foot. This 
nables us to make 90 percent of our 
kills at 200 yd. or less. It also means 
that rifles like the .30/30 and the .32 
Special are entirely adequate. 

Ryan advises carrying the rifle in a 
Scabbard with the butt to the rear, so it 
in be grabbed out if the horse starts to 


stampede—but I say you'd better have 
the weapon out of the sheath before he 
decides to take a powder, or you'll never 
get it. 

If you must pack your deer on a rid- 
ing saddle, don’t cut a hole in his belly 
skin to button him onto the saddle horn 
that leaves two thirds of the weight on 
one side. Lay the buck across the sad 
dle seat, and tie him on with a small 
rope. Center of rope should be fastened 
to saddle horn and run back over the 
deer to the cinch rings. Also tie the legs 
in securely. Then turn the head toward 
the front and lay it snug on the blanket 

which should extend several inches 
ahead of the saddle—and tie the antlers 
to the horn. This hitch is satisfactory 
even in brushy country, as the antlers 
turn back the brush.—Lee Saunders, 
Stevensville, Mont. 


Fox Bites Dog 


To the Editor OF path it is un- 
Outdoor Life: sportsmanlike, 

clubbing foxes to 
death as George Keltner, in your May 
issue, said they were doing in his sec 
tion of Illinois. But around here foxes 
are such a serious problem that drastic 
action would be quite justifiable. We've 
had many cases of rabid foxes biting 
dogs and even farm animals. In one 
week two dogs were attacked here. One 
fox, a female, was seen stalking a cocker 
spaniel. Later she overtook the cocker 
and bit him. The dog’s owner, the dog, 
and two neighbors went out looking for 
the vixen. Before long the cocker came 
running toward the hunters pursued by 
the fox, and this time the would-be 
killer was shot.—Henry Lawrence, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 


What's Wrong With Conservation 


HEN will conser- 

vation grow up 
change from a hodge 
podge of overlapping agencies and or 
ganizations into a strong, determined 
unit? It’s up to Mr. Average Sportsman, 


=, 
~~ 
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the whole 


15,000,000 of 
often he buys his hunting or fishing li- 
cense, dutifully joins a near-by rod and 


him. All too 


gun club, then sits back in his easy 
chair thinking he’s done his all for con 
servation. 

He must realize that it’s up to him to 
see that the club not only operates in a 
constructive manner, but that it cooper 
ates with all allied organizations in ths 
same state. There must be an end to 
trouble caused by ignorance of game 
laws, by careless handling of firearms, 
by inability to identify species of fish, 
birds, and animals. The quickest way to 
bring conservation up-to-date is for all 
sportsmen’s groups to get together and 
work out educational programs to teach 
their members about firearms, sports- 
manship, game laws, and wildlife. 


One important advance in conserva 
tion has been made. The old-time ig 
norant, ill-equipped, and often corrupt 


game warden is being replaced by a fine 
class of well-trained workers. But there 
are still states where wardens win their 
jobs through political influence rather 
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than ability. And salaries in this field 
are still too low for the dangers and dis- 
comforts of the job. 

Outdoors magazines have 
done much to awaken Mr. 
Sportsman to the need for improve- 
ments. I Know they will continue to 
carry the ball until all fishermen, hunt- 
ers, and other nature lovers are welded 
into a united group to bring a clearer 
understanding of the conservation pic- 
ture to the public.—C. W. Morgan Jr., 
Rast Orange N. J 


The Noble Hawk 


OFF the hawk, 

you hunters who are 
afraid he gets a little 
Why start a crusade 
this noble bird just because he 
By that logic, 


already 
Average 


lo the Edito AY 
Outdoor Life: 
of your game 
igainst 
takes food to keep alive? 
[ might as well use my gun on any fellow 
human who I feel is destroying game 
[ would like to hunt. Why not consider 
the hawk as a fellow hunter too? Give 
him credit for his sharp eyes which can 
spot a rabbit from 3,000 ft. in the air, 
ind for his power and courage which 
enable him to rocket down and nail his 
prey more skillfully than a man can do 
the job with the latest in firearms, 

I have been doing some research on 
falconry and my studies reveal the hawk 
very sportsmanlike hunter. Duck 
hawks, for instance, will hunt a specific 
area, seldom over a square mile in size, 
taking game only when hungry—not for 
the fun of killing. They take very few 
ducks, but stick mainly to rodents and 
small birds since there is less chance of 
missing a stoop on such game. 

You often hear people say, “Let na- 
ture take its course and things will be all 
right.” There’s more truth than poetry 
in that. The natural balance of things, 
which has been operating for ages, is far 


as a 


wiser than any conservation plan de- 
vised by man. If we really want to 
practice conservation we can clamp 
down on so-called sportsmen who get 


their sport hunting without licenses, out 
of season, or exceeding the bag limit. 
Robert W. Tornowske, Santa Ana, Calif 


a 


Can‘t Stop Us From Dreamin‘ 


l'o the Editor 
Outdoor Life 


HREE cheers for 

the “Sportsman's 
Work Bench.” In this 
period of ammunition and gasoline short- 
ages, lots of us sportsmen are spending 
the few leisure hours we have in relaxing 
with our favorite pipe and the latest copy 
of OuTpoor Lire. Although we can’t go 
anywhere, we can use our spare time to 
dream up new trips, and potter around 
with our equipment so it will be in first- 
class shape for better days to come. Since 
many of us are handy with the simple 
tools we have around the house we are 
grateful for the instructions you publish 
on making gadgets out of commonplace 





materials. Just continue to give us plenty 
of serviceable items, so our wives won't 
complain when we clutter up the kitchen 
or the basement with our work.—Willis 
S. Clayton Jr., San Jose, Calif. 














If you're lucky enough to own an outboard motor, use it. Put it to work 











to keep you fit for your war-time job. ‘a 

. > - . <<" mn 8a 
And share your fun. When you go fishin’, take a friend. Take one who has never “ 
fished before and give his heart the kind of lift that only fishermen know. di 
You ll both be better for it. — 
nha 
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It goes without saying, of course, that you'll have more fishin’ time — and a 

more fun all around—if the third party on your trip is a Sea-Horse. 

The Sea-Horse is a born fishin’ friend. " 
ial 

\ DEALERSHIPS: All the many thousands of Sea-Horse outboard DO YOUR DUTY< } 

x motors being manufactured are for the armed services and essential : 
needs. But if you are interested in selling and servicing outboard motors BUY “ 

> after the war, write us now —no matter what your location may be. ne 

JOHNSON MOTORS, 1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS WAR BONDS rar 
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“THERE Is NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE to 1} 
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By 
HANDLEY CROSS 






Every hunter has spent whole days in the woods 


ing article. 


statistics after a census. 


without seeing a single deer. Yet wildlife spe- 
cialists can tell how many of any species of 
game there are in a given area almost as accu- 


rately as Uncle Sam can give us population 


How this seemingly 


impossible job is done is told in this fascinat- 
All sportsmen will be interested 
in the ingenious methods used to obtain the 


facts on which officials base the sound conser- 


vation programs that insure our future sport 

















ANTELOPE 
AST SPRING the U. S. — 
Fish and Wildlife 
Service, in reporting —— 
results of its tenth i | 
annual migratory water- | ELK 
fowl inventory, said that _—— 
in January our popula- i | 
tion of wild ducks and i | 
geese totaled 125,350,000 9 | -=————— 
birds. 
That was good news || eee 
for waterfowl hunters, lao CC 
because back in the dark | 
years of the ‘duck de- ae a ————— | 
pression” of the early ———— sey ON SQuIRREL 
‘30's we were scraping BRIT | RACCO 
the bottom of the barrel RA a ema 
with only 27 million wat- Ce" 7 
erfowl on our far-flung aa _—— 
flyways. But the good iene ames 
news was accepted with a i cK witD CAT 
the proverbial grain of —— 
salt by many show-me- 
minded sportsmen. They 
idn’ Ik at we hac 
eee ae eee bev Checkups show that the many meth- 
had for a long stretch of years—but ods devised by experts to take inven- 


why, they asked, exactly 125,350,000 of 
them? Why not an even 125 or 126 
million? Who counted all those birds, 
anyway? Or was the inventory just a 
large-scale guess? 

The answer to these skeptics is that, 
like nearly all other big and small-game 
censuses, the annual duck inventory is 
neither an actual count nor a mere 
guess. It is an estimate made by highly 
trained men who use carefully devised 
methods which experience has proved 
to give reasonably accurate statistical 
Pictures of game populations. In nearly 
every case where it has been practicable 
to check census estimates against ac- 
tual game counts they have been found 
to be accurate within 10 percent, and in 
nearly every case in which there has 
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tory of our game birds and animals 


are accurate to within 10 percent 


been an element of error it has been on 
the safe side—the census takers have 
underestimated rather than overesti- 
mated the game population. 

A reasonably accurate game census 
is a must for the successful manage- 
ment of game on any area, small or 
large. Unless the manager knows how 
many game animals or birds are living 
on the area he is trying to administer- 
what his “stock on hand” is—he is 
working in the dark. But if he knows 
the size of the game population he is 
able to plan intelligently to make it 
produce the largest possible continuing 
annual crops for harvesting by the 








Whose license dollars pay 


sportsmen 
the bills for the project. 


If the game population is smaller 
than the area can support comfortably, 
he can recommend restrictions of hunt- 
ing which will result in larger carry- 
overs of breeding stock that soon will 
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raise the population to the area’s safe 
carrying capacity; if the existing popu- 
lation is larger than the area can sup- 
port without damage—damage which is 
bound to result in reduced carrying ca- 
pacity, game starvation and disease, 
and eventually in game extinction-—he 
can recommend longer open seasons 
and more generous bag limits which 
soon will bring about the necessary re- 
duction 


management based on known 
facts will it be possible to provide satis- 
fying sport for the ten million or so 
hunters who are expected to take to the 
fields, marshes, and woods in early post- 
war years. 

3oth in territory covered and game 
inventoried the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice’s annual round-up of duck data, on 
which federal shooting regulations are 
based, is the largest-scaled of all game 
censuses. Taken in a season when 
waterfowl movement is at its minimum 
and most of the birds are concentrated 
in open places, it is not an actual count 
of all the ducks in the country, but a 
numerical estimate made over the same 
areas, at the same time, and——-with un- 
avoidable exceptions—-by the same men 
year after year. Its principal purpose 
is to obtain information about the up- 
ward and downward trends in the num- 
bers of ducks and geese of the various 
species; the estimates of the total water- 
fowl population are valuable and in- 
teresting by-products. 

The yearly “stock taking” is done by 
about 3,000 highly qualified men, many 
of them state game wardens who for 
years have been intimately familiar 
with waterfowl conditions in their lo- 
calities, working under the _ general 
direction of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice’s five regional directors and under 
the direct supervision of its game- 
management agents assigned to each 
state. In some areas most of the esti- 
mates are made from Navy airplanes 
and blimps; in others from boats pro- 
vided by the Coast Guard and other 
federal and state agencies; in a few by 
observers who travel long distances on 
snowshoes. 

Making an accurate estimate of the 
number of ducks in a large concentra- 
tion in the air over a marsh or rafted 
on the water is a task that demands a 
lot of know-how. 

The method usually used when the 
birds are in the air is for the observer 
to count the ducks in a small unit of the 
flock, estimate: what proportion that 
unit is of the entire flock, and arrive 
at his final numerical estimate by multi- 
plication. In this way a man who really 
“knows his ducks” can very closely 
approximate the number of flying birds 
over a considerable area. 

A highly accurate and widely used 
method of estimating the number of 
ducks rafted on the water was devised 
a number of years ago by Frederick C. 
Lincoln, who is in charge of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s migratory-bird 
investigations. The observer estimates 
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in square yards the area of an imagi- 
nary rectangle closely inclosing the 
raft, allows one duck a square yard, 
and from this figure deducts one third 
as allowance for the raft-end taperings 
and irregularities and for the open 
spaces which occur in even the most 
close-packed concentrations. For ex- 
ample, a raft 600 yards long and 200 
yards wide has an area of 120,000 square 
yards; allowing one duck to each square 
yard, and deducting one-third, the esti- 
mated number of ducks in the raft is 
80,000. 

The accuracy of this method has been 
proved by checking estimates made by 
it against aerial photographs taken of 
previously estimated large rafts of mal- 
lards in Louisiana, and canvasbacks on 
the lower Potomac River, between Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. When each duck 
showing in greatly enlarged prints was 
counted and pin-pricked, the total tallied 
closely with the estimates. The sole 
weakness of the Lincoln method is that 
its accuracy depends entirely on the 
ability of the observer correctly to esti- 
mate distances over water and from the 
air. 


OMETIMES big-game animals are 

easy to census. In our national 
parks, where all game is protected the 
year round and: tourists have made ac- 
complished panhandlers of the bears, 
taking a census of the bruin population 
isn’t much more difficult than censusing 
the humans in a small town. In some 
parts of Alaska the number of large 
brown bears has been determined be- 
yond argument by the simple expedient 
of counting the great brutes in the 
season when they congregate on the 
banks of the streams to feed on salmon. 

But no one has been able to find out 
how many black bears there are in 
agricultural and industrial Pennsyl- 


vania. Except when he is tempted out 
of his habitual caution by camp or 
summer-resort garbage cans, or acti- 
vated by some unpredictable whim, the 
Keystone State bruin has real genius 
for keeping out of men’s sight. Many 
hunters never 


veteran Pennsylvania 











have spied a bear in the woods, and 
even game protectors sometimes go for 
months without seeing one. Allan Stud- 
holme, who as acting chief of the Game 
Commission’s division of propagatior 
and research has made a comprehensive 
study of game censusing methods, has 
devoted a lot of time and effort to try 
ing to devise a reliable way of determin 
ing the size of the state’s bear popula 
tion, but says that to date he hasn't 
succeeded in doing so. 


ROBABLY the most accurate big 

game count ever made over a reall) 
large area was the 1943 Wyoming an 
telope census, which reported 53,945 
pronghorns on about 56,000 square miles 
of range—a little more than half th 
state’s area—and located them so close- 
ly that it might almost be said that th 
census takers got each antelope’s hom 
address. Of the animals censused, 32,510 

60 percent of the total—were actually 
seen and counted by observers in air 
planes who flew at low altitudes and at 
comparatively low speeds over 24,000 
miles of the most densely populated 
range. 

Frightened by the low-zooming plan: 
the bands of pronghorns lined out 
ahead of it at speeds up to fifty miles 
an hour. Their white rump patches 
made them easy to count from the air 
When unfavorable conditions forced fly- 
ing at heights too great for accurate 
counting, aerial photographs were 
taken, and the rump patches showing 
in the enlarged prints were counted 
with the aid of a magnifying glass. The 
observers estimated that they had been 
unable to count 12 percent of the ante- 
lopes they had seen, so 4,600 were added 
to the number reported to make up for 
those they had missed. 

In areas where the flying census was 
impracticable, counters traveled many 
hundreds of miles on horseback and 
afoot enumerating the pronghorns. Only 
in a few districts where the nature of 
the country made actual counting im- 
possible was estimating resorted to, and 
in these the estimates were made by 
deputy game wardens long familiar 





One way to sample the game population is to hem ‘em in on three sides. The men on one side 
drive upwind, and everybody reports on what escapes between him and the man on his right 
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To assure the ten million or so postwar hunters of satisfying sport 


vith both the country and its wildlife. 

The census showed that Wyoming 
had almost 25 percent more antelope 
than had been reported by less-accurate 
counts and estimates. It enabled the 
State Game and Fish Commission to 
locate the areas on which there were 
more pronghorns than could be sup- 
ported without permanent injury to the 
range, and so to frame its regulations 
as to direct the heaviest hunting pres- 
sure against these overpopulated dis- 
tricts. 

It also showed that there were about 
20,000 square miles of unoccupied range 
which could support antelope and on 
which they would not compete for food 
with other game or domestic animals. 
Nothing can be done about that now, 
but when manpower for the job be- 
comes available much of this empty 
range probably will be populated with 
pronghorns trapped in districts where 
there are too many of them as matters 
now stand. 

A game census of this detailed type 
seldom is necessary more than once in 
five or even ten years. In intervening 
years game-kill reports and spot counts 
on problem areas usually give the au- 
thorities sufficient information for prac- 
tical game management. 


IRPLANE censuses of deer have 
A been highly successful in some 
parts of the country, and dismal flops 
n other sections. Eldon Bell, a ranger 
ittached to the Ochoco National Forest 
n central Oregon, made an accurate 

-man count of the mule deer there. 
Flying a gridiron pattern at an altitude 

about 500 feet and a speed of 50 

les an hour, he was able to count the 

er on a quarter-mile-wide strip on 
each side of his course. The moose on 
Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, were 
inted in a similar manner. Success- 
airplane counts of deer have been 

le, usually after heavy snowfalls, in 
hardwood forests of Pennsylvania 
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and other Eastern states: in evergreen 
woods the white-tails dodge into cover 
at the sound of the approaching plane 
and cannot be seen from the air. 

In Wyoming the moose, and elk not 
concentrated on the winter-feeding 
areas, are censused at one and the same 
time by counters who fly over the 
courses of the larger streams and their 
bordering hillsides with southern slopes 
on which the snow blanket is relatively 
light and where both species congregate. 


HERE airplane counts are not 

feasible, driving is the most-used 
method of determining deer populations. 
Only sample areas, representative of the 
various types of cover in the region to 
be censused, are driven. Areas selected 
usually are of between 200 and 350 
acres, and preferably are roughly tri- 
angular in shape and inclosed by roads 
or fire trails. Standers are posted along 
two sides of the triangle. The drivers, 
30 or 40 feet apart, form a line across 
the third side and advance slowly up- 
wind; as it nears the apex of the tri- 
angle the drive line is reénforced by 
standers it has Each man, 
stander or driver, counts the deer which 
pass between him: and the man to his 
right. 
driven, but they require a larger num- 
ber of standers. 


passed. 


Rectangular areas also mav be 


urately 
the number of deer in each driven area, 
and when the average number of deer 
an acre in each type of cover utover, 
mature hardwood, evergreen—-is multi- 
plied by the number of acres of that 
type of cover, a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the number of deer in the 
entire region is obtained. 

Driving is both the most accurate and 
method of deer 
censusing. It takes from 150 to 200 men 
to drive an area large enough to be use- 
ful as a sample, and since the closing of 
the CCC camps few game commissions 
have been able to obtain the requisite 


These lrives determine Te 


the most expensive 


management must be based an known facts 
manpower. To sidestep this difficulty 
several ingenious one-man methods of 
estimating deer populations have been 
deviseds 

The simplest of them is for a warden 
to drive over a‘fixed route along woods- 
bordering roads day after day in the 
spring; by doing this every early morn- 
ing and late afternoon a man who 
knows both deer and the country will 
be able to make a fairly close estimate 
of the number of deer in the woods. 

More scientific is the pellet count 
Trees are blazed or painted along a 
three-quarter-mile-long line running 
through various types of cover. All 
leer droppings are removed from the 
ground for 5's yards to either side of 
the line. Then groups of new pellets 
not individual pellets—-are counted and 
removed at regular intervals. The num- 
ber of pellet groups reveals how many 
“using” the various types of 
cover penetrated by the 11-yard-wide 
strip, and from this data the number of 
deer in the area can be calculated. Esti- 
mates made in this way have been 
accurate when checked against 
iirplane counts. Because of 
snow, leaves, and insects, the 
pellet count is usable only in certain 


seasons 


deer art 


found 
drive and 


falling 


N REGIONS where animals of the deer 
family frequent restricted feeding 
ireas in winter, they can be counted 
easily by men afoot or on horseback. 
This direct method is used for deer in 
he Kaibab National Forest, Arizona; 
or elk in the Jackson-Star Valley 
Pinedale section of Wyoming; and for 


¢ 


all big game in most of the national 
parks 

Wild turkeys, although wary, are 
comparatively easy to census. The 


flocks use definite feeding grounds in 
vinter, and the big birds are easily seen 
ind counted 

reliable method has been 
Continued on page 94) 
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on virtually every rarely ran less than a pound and a half 
cast that you make. In fact, I want to state right here that 

I had a right to say I never have caught, or seen taken, a 
See these things, for they trout under a pound from Fish Lake. 
oo were true. But it re- To be sure, there must have been 
fa quired years for me to lesser trout in the swamp, but for the 

* break down brotherly most part the shallows fostered dense 
skepticism. legions of lily pads and other aquatic 

Ihad been acquaint- growth up to a distance of 100 feet 
ed with Fish Lake from the shore proper. We assumed 
since 1929, having’ that it was here the young fish stayed 





~c5 fished it almost every until they were of sufficient size to be 
wee! a 7 - : , 
“ethene autumn with great devoured by their older and ever- 
etiles 7 success. The trout hungry relatives. Or it may have been 


ya were of the Kamloops that the larger, stronger fish managed 





























Feast species, which is a_ to be first on the scene when a false 
Se Canadian version of item of food was presented by an 
our own beloved rain- angler. 
The author's brother John bows. At first they In Fish Lake it made no differenc« 
. in the rear, keeps an eye were of medium size, whether you fly-fished, trolled, or tosse 
on the car-top boat he made a two-pounder being small plugs or spinners with a bait 
to order for the expedition exceptional, but with casting outfit. One of my favorit: 


the passing yearsthey sales talks to my brother stressed ar 
began to run larger, incident which occurred one _ breezy, 
although the lake ap- afternoon in September, 1937. I was 
parently had a limited using a weighted yellow-and-black 
OST ANGLERS, in moments supply of food. This was evidenced by lure with twin spinners on weedless 
of reminiscent enthusiasm, the fact that the trout were usually arms. Making eight consecutive casts 


are likely to make extrava- streamlined and never heavy with food with a bait-casting rod I hooked eight 
gant claims about some par-_ matter. trout, netting the first seven. Thess 
ticular piece of fishing water. Take, for Along in 1937 and 1938 the fish not fish ran—and by that I mean averaged 
example, the man who one day catches’ infrequently attained a weight of three slightly less than two pounds. Every 


five or six trout, ranging from half a pounds. What is more important, they fish was dynamically active, invariably 
pound to two pounds. When questioned 


al » eteines tame comm tt tn ter I The last stretch is the hardest 
about the fishing, how easy it 1s for him -_ Sat AMEE ee PNST Seo MESS gOS RTE Loe ha: Silat Fe res 
. - x t< yo 
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to say, “The trout run about two 
pounds.” 

Well, let me tell you about the time 
I put myself out on a shaky limb. For 
almost ten years I had been telling 
my brother John about a certain little 
swamp lake on the Bonaparte Plateau, 
British Columbia, where, if he so de- 
sired, he could catch all the two-pound 
trout he could carry; and he’s a big 
man. I further claimed that the trout «fs 
sometimes actually bang noses in their y “ 
competition to take a lure. And I 
brought up that whiskered assertion 
that, on occasions, you can get a strike 
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Thumb a ride with these three as 
they set out for trout that average ite 


— yes, average — almost two pounds 





By PAUL W. GARTNER Ge nck 


leaving the water the instant it felt the 
nook. Half a dozen vigorous leaps were 
nothing for these muskeg fighters. 

I might add that the Fish Lake trout 
were singularly acrobatic, even when 
free. It was not uncommon to see a fine 
trout leap as high as three feet above 
the surface. But whether these gym- 
nastics were play or exercise I have 
never been able to determine. A trapper 
in the area claimed the fish leave the 
water so vigorously in an attempt to rid 
themselves of certain external para- 
sites; but he also said that more than 
once they had leaped right into his boat. 

Now you have the gist of what I had 
told my brother on and off for a decade. 
Finally he accepted my claims as the 
unadulterated truth, which they were. 
And when John could stand the call of 
Fish Lake no longer, we got together— 
out of hearing of his wife and three 
little girls—and planned a Canadian fish- 
ing excursion. That was in June, 1941. 

John even went so far as to build a 
boat especially for the trip. It was a 
short, broad-bottom affair designed for 
launching in shallow, weed-choked wa- 
ter. While sizable enough to carry three 
men, the craft could be packed by one 
man and rode easily on the frame rigged 
atop the convertible coupé which was 
to be our transport. 

Bill Dudley decided that he too would 
like to ride this “gravy train” to such 
superlative trout fishing. Like my broth- 
er, Dud teaches in the school system of 
Long Beach, California. So off we 
started on the long trail north. 

Against the day when your old gaso- 
line tank can breathe deeply again, I 
Suggest that at this point you begin to 
make notes for future reference. Better 
yet, why not thumb a ride with us? 
There’s always room for one more! 

Naturally, we combed a good many 
fish scales from our hair before we 
reached British Columbia; but I kept 
belittling what sport we had en route 
by comparing it with what lay ahead. 
We crossed the Canadian border at 
Sumas and then snaked up the im- 
proved highway which follows the tur- 
bulent Fraser River. We continued 
northeast as far as Savona, near which 
town the Deadman Road branches off 
into the Bonaparte Plateau. This by- 
road proved quite a trail, for the Vidette 
Mine, fifty miles up, no longer was in 
peration and consequently there was 
no good reason for road maintenance. 
But worse was yet to come, for it still 
was ten miles to Fish Lake. 

From the mine, which lay in a verita- 
ble gorge, the so-called road became a 
crumbling shelf, with several slides that 
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had to be shoveled 
away before we 
could pass. John, 


who owned the - 
car, was becom- 
ing slightly un- 


enthusiastic about 
the venture; but 
I slyly made the 
best of the situa- 
tion by hinting 
that there probably hadn't been a lure 
cast in Fish Lake all season. This talk 
spurred us to the top of the terrific 
grade. 

There we found a deserted 
which once had housed three shifts of 
miners. The silent mills below were 
depressing, but the ghost town above 
the gorge made me downright melan- 
choly. I had known several of the 
miners well, and had enjoyed many a 
robust ‘“singsong’’ in the frame and 
tar-paper shacks which now stared sad- 
ly from hollow windows. 

“Isn't that smoke coming from that 
cabin over there?” It was Dud who 
snapped me out of my nostalgia. 

The cabin lay 100 yards off the grass- 
grown road. John swung the car into 
twin ruts leading in that direction. As 
we pulled up beside the open door Jim 
Deaver, an old acquaintance of mine, 
stepped out to welcome us. Being a 
guide and trapper, as well as a miner, 
he had stayed on when others left. He 
answered my numerous questions to the 


village, 
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Fish or no fish, the time 
comes when you just have 
to fortify the inner man 







And now to see what's in 
that shallow, weedy lake 
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best of his knowledge, although he con- 
fessed he seldom saw anyone any more. 
“Jim,” I announced finally, ‘‘we head- 
ing for Wilson’s Lodge. Is old P.E. 
still running it?” 
Jim 
army. 
This was 


shook his head. “P.E.’s in the 
The lodge is locked up tight.” 
a blow, but I was getting 
used to disappointments by now. ‘‘Well,” 
I said, ‘‘Fish Lake is still there, and 
that’s the spot I brought John and 
Dud up to see. Have you fished it this 
summer?” 

“No, I haven’t,’”’ replied Deaver slow- 
ly, “but some friends of mine were over 
there about two weeks ago.” A pause. 
“They didn’t have much to say about 
it.” Another pause. ‘““To be honest, they 
didn’t even get a strike.” 


“What!” I exclaimed hollowly. ‘Not 
a strike!” 
“So they said,’’ Jim continued. “At 


least they didn’t have any fish with 

them. You know, we had a mighty 

tough winter, coldest I’ve ever known 
(Continued on page 50) 



















ILLUSTRATIONS BY STEWART ROUSE 


ROVIDED it’s ducks you want, 
there is a way of getting them 
that is both sporting and sure. 
This is not a new method. As a 

matter of fact, it is probably the oldest 

there is. But it seems to have fallen 
into disuse of late years. 

I used to hunt on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and Barnegat Bay, and 
would spend the evenings at the hunt 
club, arguing about ways and means. 
We often speculated on the Indian 
method of catching ducks by swimming 
out among them on the water with a 
decoy over your head and pulling the 
unsuspecting birds down, one by one, 
by the feet. And I recall vividly one 
whole evening when we debated the 
merits of the Eskimo method of killing 
ducks with a sort of bolas. This in- 
genious weapon—consisting of a num- 
ber of strands of twisted gut, at the 
ends of which were some walrus teeth 

sounded extremely effective. All this 
discussion was purely academic, of 
course. We never thought of trying any 
of these methods ourselves, even if the 
game laws would allow it. 

On “bluebird days’ we would wait 
by the hour, smoking our pipes and 
reminiscing about duck hunts when the 
wind blew andthe clouds swung low 
and the ducks were flying. Many’s the 
sunny, still morning when nothing was 
moving, that we saw whole rafts of 
ducks collect just out of reach—and 
sit there all day long. Our most se- 
ductive duck calls seemed only to make 
them more wary. No amount of mental 
concentration could bring them nearer. 
All duck hunters know this particular 
predicament. It is a common one, and 
we used to call it “ducks-in-sight frus- 
tration.”’ 
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* IF THE 
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WONT COME TO YOU 


GO AND GET EM 


I remember one fine morning at 
Barnegat when we could see thousands 
of birds—including a tremendous spread 
of brant and numerous flocks of very 
acceptable ducks. Yet we never fired 
a shot, and got nothing but a beautiful 
view of an abundance of birds. On the 
way back to the car we passed a small 
boy with a string of canvasbacks swung 
over one shoulder, on a piece of baling 
wire, and an old single-shot, open-ham- 
mer shotgun over the other shoulder. 

“How did you get them, sonny?” we 
asked in a chorus. 

“Oh, I just sneaked on them. I allius 
do.” 

The lad’s technique sounded a bit un- 
sporting, but it could not have been too 
unsporting with that old single-shot 20 
gauge of his. Anyway, it was worth a 
try. Instead of idling the time away 


For the crawl, leave 
your hat behind and 
hold the shotgun off 
the ground, as shown 
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- bluebird day, I slipped away to explore 





The Indian method: swim out among By 
them, with a decoy for a hat, and 
yank them down under by the feet 
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in the blind with the boys on our nex 


the back country. I had noticed a flock 

of blacks off a little point below our whicl 

blind. The ducks had scarcely moved creat 

all morning, although I could see with f fa 

the glass that some of them were tip- such 

ping up to feed. Here was a chance to ver 

try the youngster’s strategy. I mes 
Accordingly, I slipped off my shir On 

and shell vest, put my hat and other iucks 

nonessentials on a bush, and circled They 

around on the landward side of the quite 

point. I found that I could walk out 

toward the bay on one side of the point, 

keeping cat-tails and grass between my- 

self and the ducks. When I reached the 

edge of the water I dropped to my 

hands and knees. I confess I got a little 

wet, but the water was very shallow, 

and the ducks were by this time tanta- 
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By FRANK C. HIBBEN 


lizingly close. I crawled for about 100 
yards, hunching myself along to keep 
my gun dry and the water out of my 
poots. Even at that I shipped a little 
water as it grew deeper. But what of 
it—those ducks were barely out of 
range! 

By moving extremely slowly I found 
small openings through the cat-tails 
through which I could pass without any 
noise. I slipped up behind the last 
clump, and with great care worked my 
legs underneath me and steadied my 
feet in the mud. Then I swung my gun 
over the cat-tails and stood up. 

Four ducks which had been feeding 
close to the marshy ground flushed 
right in my face. The rest of the flock 
was within good range. I nailed two of 
them just as they were gaining suffici- 
ent altitude to start off in the opposite 
direction. There was a certain sense of 
achievement in picking up those two 
birds which I had never experienced be- 
fore. I had actually stalked them, in- 
stead of waiting for them to come to 
ur decoys. 

This particular technique, I found, 
has not been brought to its fullest de- 
velopment on the East Coast. In recent 
years I have enjoyed wonderful duck 
stalks in the Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valleys of New Mexico and Texas, 
which lie along the path of one of the 
great flyways to Mexico. As a matter 
of fact, sneaking on ducks has become 
such a fascinating game that sitting 
over decoys leaves me quite cold, and 
I mean that in more ways than one. 

On the Rio Grande almost all the 
ducks sit on the sand bars in midriver. 
They have been shot at enough to be 
quite wary. Furthermore, as the river 


A pair of good 6X field glasses is a 
big help in sizing up the prospects 
before you begin the actual stalk 


is extremely wide, with many 
channels and considerable quick- 

sand, the ducks in this situation 

are almost unobtainable. Rio 
Grande ducks and geese may also be 
found in small river cut-offs and in 
sloughs and ponds near the river. They 
are especially fond of a field flooded 
with irrigation water, for there they 
can feed and have the water at the 
same time. 

Neither these birds nor those on the 
sand bars are conducive to orthodox 
hunting. Decoys do work well on the 
river when the ducks are in flight, but 
cn most days they nearly all settle down 
soon after sunup and move very little 
the rest of the day. The geese are ex- 
tremely wary in this regard, and on 
many occasions you can count half a 
dozen flocks up and down the river sit- 
ting well out on the sand bars. 

This makes an ideal situation for 
stalking. There are innumerable places 
along the river bank where trees or 
brush or grass or tules afford enough 
cover. In a given season you will 
find that the ducks frequent certain 
sand bars and sloughs more than others. 
Some of these are good enough to war- 
rant a blind stalk—that is, a sneak with 
the supposition that there are ducks in 
that particular place. 


First time | tried sneaking | merely dropped 
to my hands and knees. | got a bit wet, there 
at the edge of the water—but | got two ducks! 


Usually the best techinque is to take 
field glasses along; a good pair of 6 x 
30’s is ideal. From a vantage point on 
some small road or lane that approaches 
the river, the sand bars or irrigated 
fields may be scanned in all directions. 
It is best to look very close and with 
care, for nothing is more disappointing 
than to decide you’ve drawn a blank, 
and then to stumble on a pair of mal- 
lards that you had not seen. Irrigation 
ditches usually lie in straight segments 
of several hundred yards. These may 
be scrutinized with the glasses for a 
considerable ahead to see if 
any birds are visible. 

When a flock is located, a campaign 
is mapped out. This has all the subtle- 
ty and the careful planning of a mili- 
tary maneuver. The direction of the 
wind, the exact distance from the near- 
est cover, the kind of cover through 
which one must crawl—all these must 

(Continued on page 65) 
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HE LEARNED 


ichthyological 
works now list three species of 


black bass which are common 

though never common enough, if 
you ask me—to our fresh-water lakes 
and streams. These are the largemouth 
bass ( Micropterus salmoides) the small- 
mouth (Micropterus dolomieu), and a 
close relative, often confused with these 
two and only lately identified as an- 
other guy altogether—the Southern or 
spotted smallmouth (Micropterus pseu- 
doplites). 

The purpose of this scientific treatise 
is to announce the identification of still 
another species—-the loudmouth bass. 
To him I have given the scientific name 
of Basso-profundo mccaleboob, after his 
discoverer, though I wish to add that 
the ichthyologists, a bunch of jealous 
fellows if I ever saw one, have not yet 
recognized this claim. 

The loudmouth bass (Basso-profundo 
mecaleboob) is indigenous to waters 
within reach of the New York City 
fisherman (Piscator manhattanensis 
though further research will doubtless 
disclose that he occurs in other sec- 
tions of the country as well. His name, 
the loudmouth, comes not from any dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his own 

for he may have all the appearances 
of the smallmouth or the largemouth 
but from the stupid boasting of the 
dopey fisherman who locates his habitat. 
For purposes of this document, that 
fisherman shall hereinafter be known as 
your correspondent. 

I first encountered this fine game fish 
several years ago not more than forty 
miles from Times Square, in a forgot- 
ten lake which, with a remarkable flash 
of originality and imagination, I 
promptly named Forgotten Lake. 

I am one of those cliff-dwelling Man- 
hattanites whose jobs keep them, most 
of the time, surrounded by steel and 
concrete rather than by the forest 
primeval. To us, the Good Earth is in 
Central Park or in our window boxes, 


and open water is represented by a 
glimpse of the Hudson or the East 
River which we get by craning our 
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found a new species, 


and named it after himself. Read on, and 
you ll see why that name ends with “boob’ 


necks out of the living-room window. 
So as you can see, the discovery of any 
sort of decent fishing so close to the 
Sidewalks of New York was a remark- 
able achievement. 

Like most such historic events 
(wasn’t Columbus looking for a short 
cut to India when he ended un in Amer- 
ica instead?) the discovery of Forgot- 
ten Lake was accidental. That early 
spring seven years ago, the Lady Who 
Sometimes Goes Fishing With Me and 
I weren't thinking about bass. We were 
scouting around in the jaloppy, looking 
for a likely site, not .too far from the 
city yet off the beaten track, where we 
might acquire or put up a shack as a 
summer week-end hideaway. We had 
pretty well settled on a cabin, well off 
from the nearest road and miles from 
a main highway, on a rocky hill in the 
middle of a fine bunch of woods. We 
knew there were a number of lakes in 
that dairy-farming area, but we didn't 
know about Forgotten Lake until we 
stopped at a crossroads general store 
and found the proprietor in the act of 
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| began inviting friends up to 


cleaning a batch of gleaming crappies 

Forgotten Lake, some four miles 
from the site of the cabin we’d chosen 
was the center of a tract of farm and 
woodland, about 12,000 acres in all, that 
a real-estate syndicate had bought’ yy 
ten years before. It had been their inten- 
tion to divide it up into small estates 
with rigid building restrictions, proper- 
ties that would sell in the neighborhood 
of $20,000, lake privileges included 
They'd tripled the lake’s original area 
by building a dam, and they’d put uw 
a clubhouse near the dam. 

They’d also, as I later learned, added 
to the naturally prolific fish popula- 
tion by stocking some assorted finger- 
lings, mostly bass. This appears to have 
been an afterthought, for with the ex- 
ception of a few neighboring farmers 
and the crossroads storekeeper, nobod) 
seemed to have fished the lake for 
years. And these occasional anglers 
mostly worm-fished for crappies. 

The syndicate hadn't gone very far 
with its plans when the stock-market 
crash of 1929 ushered in the Great De- 
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Forgotten Lake for the week-end, and they all caught fish 
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By KENNETH McCALEB 


ssion and reduced the number of po- 
tial purchasers of $20,000 estates to 
gure approaching absolute zero. The 
idicate held on to the land, await- 
better days. When we discovered 
lake, they were still waiting. The 
mers from whom the land had been 
ight stayed on it as tenants. 
Except for a caretaker who worked 
a neighboring farm and didn’t do 
1uch caretaking, the clubhouse was de- 
rted. A dirt road led into the property 
id to the vacant clubhouse, the only 
building on the lake. The lake, three 
miles long and about half a mile wide 
for most of its length, had a deep chan- 
nel, reed-grown shores, one dilapidated 
rowboat, and a background of gentle 
slopes and tree-grown hills. It was fed 
by a quiet-moving creek and by abun- 
dant bottom springs. It was a lovely 
setting and it looked fishy. It was. 


away, we now were neighbors in 
the sparsely populated section, there 
was no difficulty about getting permis- 
sion to fish Forgotten Lake. The boat 
seemed to be community property; I 
never did find out who owned it. It had 
been left there, along with everything 
else, about the time the dam was built 
and the lake stocked. Later, when I 
brought in a canoe, it too became com- 
munity property. Any of the neighbors 
were welcome to use it at any time. 
Few of them did and those few very 
seldom. Indeed, I suspect I was re- 
garded as a trifle eccentric because I 
spent so much time fishing. 

I hadn’t learned about the black bass 
when I first fished Forgotten Lake. I 
had seen schools of both crappies and 
calico bass, and I was not one to scorn 
these pleasant panfish, especially where 
they were so abundant and would so 
readily take a fly. These voracious fel- 
lows ranged up to more than a pound 
and could be very good fun on a light 
fly rod and a gossamer leader. They 
would take a red-and-white streamer, 
manipulated about a foot below the 
surface, at any time of day; and for 
an hour before sunset, shoals of them 
would come to the surface and hit just 
about anything you cared to offer. 
Every pattern of dry fly I had in my 
box would at this hour get equal and 
flattering attention, be the twitch which 
the rod tip gave it ever so slight. 


oe by virtue of our cabin hide- 


HERE is no close season on crappies 

in New York state, and it was still 
May when I first fished for them in For- 
gotten Lake. But I hadn’t been out 
more than two or three times when I 
found out about the black bass. From 
that time on the crappies became first 
& side issue and, progressively after 
that, a nuisance. 

I was lazily rowing the boat late one 
afternoon, and the Lady Who Some- 
times Goes Fishing With Me was prac- 
ticing her fly casting from a sitting 
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position in the 
stern (and, al- 
most in spite of 
herself, bringing 
in and releasing 
an occasional 
crappie), when 
the first of the 
Forgotten Lake 
bass introduced 
himself. 

By pure coinci- 
dence, my eyes 
were fixed at the 
exact spot where 
he emerged, not 
fifty feet from the 
stern of the boat, 
alongside some 
reeds at the 
shoreline. There 
was a ripple and 
then a splash as 
he surged half out 
of water—unmis- 
takably a black 
bass and a big one 

then plunged 
back again and 
disappeared. 

When it comes 
to the rules of the 
game, I am a law- 
abiding citizen. It 
seems to me that 
an angler who 
takes an undersize or an out-of-season 
fish is like the card player who cheats 
at solitaire. Still, there was no harm in 
what I did—which was to cast for the 
next twenty minutes, with every fly or 
bug I had— in the hope of getting a rise 
out of this fellow. There was no harm 
in it, for had I succeeded in hooking 
him, it would have been easy to release 
him unhurt. And most particularly 
there was no harm in it, since he paid 
no attention to any of my offerings. 
Indeed, he scarcely had an opportunity 
to do so—the crappies wouldn’t let the 
lures alone. 

“I have an idea,” 
Who Sometimes Goes 
Me. “Let’s go home.” 

Now, I have a preference for the 
lightest possible tackle which gives me 
an outside chance to land a fish. I get 
more fun that way, with the odds less 
in my favor, and more satisfaction 
when I win. Consequently, for bass I 
like a fly rod a lot better than the short 
baiting-casting rod, with its multiplying 
reel and heavy plug. But as I had just 
learned, fly-rod lures were useless for 
the bass of Forgotten Lake; anything 
that looked less than half as big as they 
were, the crappies just wouldn’t let 
alone. It was the short rod or nothing 

and so it was the short rod. 

Though the opening of the bass sea- 
son was still more than a month away, 
I was back next day. My aim was pure 
research. Figuring that a lake that held 
one bass must contain others, I wanted 


I said to the Lady 
Fishing With 





One Monday | brought four fine bass back to the office to quiet the 
scoffers, and showed on the map where I'd got ‘em. What a dope | was! 


to find out about them. Instead of fly- 
fishing equipment, I brought a bait- 
casting rod and two practice plugs 
hookless dummies, one a floater and the 
other weighted to ride underwater. 

I tried the latter first and found it 
unsatisfactory. Since I couldn't see it 
most of the time, and since any fish that 
hit it would go away at once, I never 
could be sure when I had a strike, and 
when I'd tangled with weeds or other 
obstructions. The surface plug was 
much better. In not more than two 
hours of alternate slow rowing and cast- 
ing, I got rises out of no fewer than 
eleven bass, all of them good ones. 


OR THE next four week-ends the 
f- crappies got a rest while I planned 
my campaign for an unbelievable sum- 
mer of bass fishing. Ten years before, as 
I now discovered, the lake had been 
stocked with fingerlings of the two spe- 
cies of fish that were native to the origi- 
nal lake—largemouth bass and the 
ubiquitous crappies. To these had been 
added smallmouth bass and pickerel. 

For some reason, the pickerel hadn’t 
thrived—perhaps they fell easy victims 
to the larger natives—and only a few 
of these fish have ever been taken. The 
smallmouth tribe, though less numerous 
than the largemouths, was still fairly 
plentiful. And despite the ichthyologists 
who say there’s no such thing as cross- 
breeding between these two species of 
bass, I can testify that the largemouths 

(Continued on page 59) 
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E STOOD high on a knife-edge ridge, far above 
timber line and almost astride the British Co- 
lumbia—Alberta border. The icy wind of the north 
country tore at our faces and sought the crevices 
in our stout woolen clothes. Just below us a marmot that 
had survived the excavating activities of the grizzly bear 
who had torn his whole village up whistled at us indignantly, 
and a flock of ptarmigan—conspicuously patterned with 
white and brown against the green of the lichens—squawked 
and cackled as only ptarmigan can. Far across the basin 
over which we had just come, land as weird and empty as 
the face of the moon, a big lone Rocky Mountain goat was 
slowly going from some place to some place else, in the calm, 
deliberate, and thoughtful manner of billy goats. 
3elow us the ridge fell away sharply—bare slide rock, 
then patches of moss and lichens, and finally great timbered 
shoulders that swept down into the purple fir forests where 
a little stream meandered like a silver thread. Beyond, the 
country rose again into more high country like that on 
which we stood—big, rough ranges, spotted with the white 
irregular masses of glaciers and topped with jagged peaks. 
“See that mountain over there with that big flat-topped 
affair that looks like a coffin?’’ Roy Hargreaves, my out- 
fitter, asked. ‘Well, we call that Coffin Top, and it is the 
dog-gondest game country you ever saw!” 








“FY ETTER than this?’ I asked incredulously, thinking of 
B the astonishing numbers and variety of game we had 
seen out of one camp—bighorns, goats, caribou, deer, moose, 
and grizzlies. 

“Well,” Roy considered, “maybe not better but as good 
You'll see everything except sheep. And caribou? You think 
you've already seen some caribou. You haven’t—not as 
compared with what’s in the Coffin Top country, anyway. 
Look! I see some caribou now.” 

He was right. Far away, tiny specks against the white 
expanse of a glacier, was a herd of fifty or more caribou. 

The next afternoon, after a long day with the pack train 
we pitched camp by Forgetmenot 
Creek, a little willow-choked stream 
that wandered through a wide val- 
ley that lay at the foot of Coffin 
Top. As soon as the tents were 
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SUPFIN TUF 


up Jack Holliday, my companion, and I began looking the 
mountain over with glasses. The lower slopes were thickly 
timbered with big fir and spruce trees, but higher the big 
trees gave way to the dwarfed alpine fir the mountain men 
call shin-tangle because right at timber line it grows in a 
dense mass. Anyone who has ever walked through it can 
understand the suitability of the name. Still higher were 
nothing but moss and lichens on gray slide rock, and on 
the very top of the mountain was the big gray “coffin,” 
with flat top and perpendicular sides—a mesa, in the 
language of the Southwest. 


S WE watched, two big buck mule deer, one still in his 

yellowish summer coat but the other in the gray of 

fall, walked out of a patch of shin-tangle and began to 

feed in the clearing. Below them was a big bull caribou 
with a dark body and snow-white neck. 

“Wow!” Jack shouted. “Get a load of that big buck. I 
want him!” 

“We'll go up there in the morning,” Roy said as he joined 
us, “and maybe we'll kick that boy out. He’s got a nice 
head, hasn’t he!” 

So it came to pass that early the next morning, when 
the upper slopes of Coffin Top were first bathed in the clear 
direct rays of the rising sun, Roy, Jack, Isaac the guide 
and I were pushing our puffing horses through the last 
patches of shin-tangle toward the mountain top. I happened 
to be looking the right time, and I was the only one who 
saw the buck. He jumped out of his bed and dived into trees. 
Jack piled off, hoping to see him as he came out below, but 
it was not to be. So we put the buck in the list of things 
to be attended to later. 

On two sides Coffin Top dropped 2,000 feet or more in 
sheer cliffs of solid rock. On the side toward camp it sloped 
down at an angle of about 45 degrees, and to the south it 
was connected to another mountain by a long, narrow 
saddle. By the time we got up the slope to the comparatively 
level top the sun was well up, the sky was bright blue, and 
the day was warm—or rather, it was warm enough so that, 
with a suit of long-handled underwear, a pair of wool pants, 
a wool shirt, a sweater, and a leather wind-breaker, I wasn’t 
a bit chilly, and Jack seemed to be doing right well in a 
few layers of wool topped by an eiderdown jacket. 

We worked around the north side of the mountain, topped 
a little rise, and saw seven bull caribou bedded down on a 
small glacier. We had the wind on them, and even though 
they were only about 600 yards away they paid no attention 
to us. Jack decided to take the largest one, so, leaving my 
rifle behind and taking on a load of cameras, I set out behind 
him for the stalk. We dropped into a ravine, in order to 


Stay out of sight, and emerged less than 200 yards from 
the herd. 


HE actual execution was done with a .22 Varminter 

equipped with a 440 Weaver 'scope—the same rifle with 
Which Jack had killed a grizzly a few days before. The one 
Shot fired hit the caribou in the neck and severed a large 
artery. The bull ran about 200 yards and fell, leaving a 
wide trail of blood behind him. Roy came up then, and 
While he was skinning out the head and taking a load of 
meat I went over to where the mountain dropped off to 
the west to see what I could see. 

Across the saddle on the next mountain another herd of 
caribou was taking its noonday siesta on a glacier, and in 
the big basin to the north of that same mountain I made 

(Continued on page 98) 
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WILIGHT lay over the shaggy, mountainous 
bush country of the extensive Cariboo District 
plateau, British Columbia. Our camp was located 
on a protected dry spot where a desolate burn 

gave way to a willow-tangled muskeg. This evening 

it was my chore to bring in brown, but sweet, water 
from a meadow stream 100 yards from camp. Along 

a quiet trail I just reached a hidden pool, when I saw 

him—and in the short seconds which the gods of 

chance allotted me I came to understand how and why 
men of words and art depict the bull moose. 

Perhaps I should not even have seen him had the 
giant animal not been partly silhouetted against the 
red-gold sky. But there, not 100 feet away, sweeping 
palmated antlers were raised high above a black form 
that seemed to tower above buckbush and windfall. 
Motionless the bull stood, his elongated muzzle thrust 
into the chill breeze that drifted out of the north. My 
approach had been from a southerly direction. 

Largest and most formidable deer in all the world! 
Monarch of the muskegs! King of the Kenai! Yes, 
that red-gold evening I came to appreciate these 
superlatives which so often are used to describe the 
American moose. Only a few seconds of that blood- 
stirring wilderness picture, then the moose was gone, 
vanishing with a silence you hardly would believe 
possible in that land of brush, dry down timber, and 
swamp. 

For me, only a few second, then; but here on the 
opposite page the bull moose has been re-created with 
all the wild magnificence that brush and color can 
fashion. Again we are indebted to Francis Lee Jaques, 
an artist who intimately has studied the footfalls of 
all our game animals, for another brilliant “framer”’ 
—another true-to-life animal portrait of the north 
woods. 

While we are obliged to associate the moose with 
more northerly climes, it is a happy thought to know 
that the species still is holding strong in several of 
our Western and North border states. According to 
the census of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service the 
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moose population has suffered some loss between 1938 
and 1940, but in the latter year the estimated figure 
was 14,092 of the animals distributed among eight 
states. 

Minnesota was head state with 5,200, Wyoming had 
3,500, Montana 2,500, Maine 1,800, Idaho 785, Mich- 
igan 250, New Hampshire 56, while in Utah a lone 
specimen was discovered. Last fall Wyoming was the 
only state to grant an open season on moose. 

But you do not have to travel far north of our 
border to obtain excellent trophies in the provinces 
of our very good neighbor, Canada. The moose range 
of North America is roughly 3,500,000 square miles, 
and Canada is able to lay claim to the greater portion 
of this vast area. Moose are to be found in every 
province from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and in the 
majority of her provinces Canada annually declares 
a generous open season, particularly in the midwest 
and west. Despite war restrictions, hunters from the 
United States are as welcome as ever, provided they 
obtain proper credentials before entering with fire- 
arms, cameras, and other essential outdoor equipment. 

At the present time it is western Canada and Alaska 
which hold the spotlight so far as distribution of 
moose is concerned. In the last quarter century there 
unquestionably has been a decided increase in their 
numbers in this mighty wilderness of woods, un- 
counted lakes, and sprawling muskeg meadows. For 
example, take the Kenai Peninsula of Alaska, from 
which the greatest antler spreads in the world have 
been taken and where it is not uncommon for a hunter 
to see twenty or more moose in a single day. W. N. 
Beach, in North American Big Game, states that 
“Alaskan natives told the writer they could remember 
when there were no moose in the Kenai Peninsula.”’ 

I can speak first-hand of several similar situations 
(Continued on page 79) 
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HARRIS DICKSON 


Here’s a tale of the Deep South that 


you'll long remember, for it’s told by 


a famous writer of darky stories and 


will give you many a hearty laugh 


HE PLANTER started his motor- 
boat and whizzed diagonally 
across Lake de Tonti, a glittering 
crescent of silver water fringed 
here and there by groups of funereal 
cypress trees. Lake de Tonti is a noble 
sheet, once a main channel of the great 
river that had abandoned it. Ages ago 
ithe Mississippi changed its course and 
threw off this useless coil. Major 

Bonney owned lands on both sides- an’ took Jedge Grady to de cleaners.” 
Alligator plantation to the east and “So he told me. The cards were run- 
Bonney Brake to the west. He steered ning against him.” 
straight for an unpainted shack that “Gen’l complaint all over town, de 
stood on Moss Point, where Mallard way de cards is runnin’. Ev’ybody kicks 
Bayou leaves the lake. about deir hands. Twarn’t nothin’ left 

Dignified by the name of Clubhouse, for him to do ‘cept try de lake. ‘Syl- 
‘this resort was built to accommodate’ vester,’ he say, ‘ketch me a socket 0’ 
the major’s friends who flocked there minners.’ 
on Fridays to round out a week of sport. “ ‘No use, Jedge,’ I tried to splain, 
For private reasons of their own, fish ‘You won't git a strike.’ 
also flocked to the point—leaping trout, ““*Never mind de strike. I ain’t com- 
fighting bass, sluggish perch, and nimble ing all de way down here, den go back 
S little bream. The major had sunk nests home, widout wettin’ a hook. We'll 
of tree tops to protect his perch from give ‘em a riffle anyhow.’ Boss, you 
predatory gars, while other game fish knows how de jedge is. When he drives 
found shelter among the cypress knees from Memphis, wid his mind sot, he 
| that grew far out into the water. aims to go fishin’, an’ you needn’t seek 

Now the major slowed his motor and_ to hinder him. Alec was here at dat 
eased in among a fleet of idle fisher time, an’ he took t’other end o’ de seine. 
boats to the wharf where a gangling Den us started out, me in front wid my 
Negro waited to welcome him. Sylvester paddle an’ socket, whilst de jedge fol- 
was tall, skinny, barefoot, and bare-  lered behint wid two quarts o’ white 
legged below his thighs. A tattered lightnin’.”’ 
gingham shirt gaped open at the throat. “Sticks to that rotten stuff, does he?” 
He stood there, solitary and dejected, “Yassuh. Larnt to love it when dem 
when his boss hailed him. “Hello, Syl- probishes swarmed so thick, an’ laid by 
vester, I see that none of your boats’ aplenty. He claims it’s stouter dan what 
have gone out?” we git now. Fetches his own to de club 

“No, suh. Nobody here ’cept me, all an’ won’t tech what dem other gen’le- 
by my lonesome.” mens brings here. His boat was tied 

“What’s the matter?” under dat cypress tree right yonder, 

“Nary bass ain’t struck in dis lake an’ when he gits in he opens de fust 
Sence de moon changed.” bottle an’ asks, ‘Have a drink, Syl- 

“Our friends haven’t been here?” vester ?’ 

“Not a human, scusin’ Jedge Grady. “No, suh. Thankee kindly, suh.’ I 
He come last Friday and seemed right ‘fuses polite, ‘cause his licker is too 
put out 'cause he couldn’t find a poker rich for my blood. Nacherly I craved a 
game.” taste. Ain’t had nary snifter for nigh 

Sylvester loved to talk, and the boss a munt. Sence dis man’s war got so 
*ncouraged him. “Wanted a game, did rampageous it riz plum out o’ sight. 
he?” In overflow times white folks used to 

“Rarin’ to git even. Two weeks befo’ cuss high water; now dey cusses high 
dat dey played 'em higher’n a cat’s back, whisky, an’ cain’t say as I blames ’em. 
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Tall, skinny, barefoot, 
solitary, and dejected, 
Sylvester stood waiting 
there to greet his boss 





“Well, de jedge swallered his swig an’ 
hooked on a minner. Den I sot in to 
paddlin’, nigh enough for him to cast 
beside de logs an’ stumps. Not a rise. 
We tried all de likely holes—Baskin 
Bay, de ole gin house, Dolly’s, ev’y 
place on dat side o’ de lake. Den we 
crossed over an’ paddled back on t’other 
bank. De sun cooked me. Sweat rolled 
down my face, same as a nigger witness 
under oath. Todes night I was strivin’ 
to git home jest about de same time 
when Jedge Grady baited his last minner 
an’ emptied his second bottle. Jedge 
‘quires real bait, live bait, an’ won't 
fool wid dese newfangled painted con- 
traptions which dey sells in hardware 
stores. I ain’t never seen him wid a 
long pole an’ float, fishin’ deep for 
perches. Say he'd jest as soon pull up 
a dishrag as a perch. No siree, a fish 
is got to fight back. He craves action 
for his money, an’ he sho got plenty 
action dat day. He's powerful good 
wid a reel an’ don’t git tired. 

“We had jest got back to dis cypress 
tree when he say, ‘Sylvester, you been 
workin’ hard. Better take a drink.’ 

“*Yessuh. Thankee, suh.’ I was plumb 
wore out wid paddlin’, an’ a little snort 
mought help some. Den rest awhile an’ 
cook his supper. Ugh! Ugh! I could 
feel dat snort go sizzlin’ all de way 
down, den fry amongst my toes like hot 
grease. De jedge been drinkin’ it all 
day but it never had no ’fect on him, 
‘cept ev’y time he blowed his nose he 
burnt a hole in his hankercher. 

“Bein’ so tired an’ empty, one drink 
made me dizzy in de head. Dis lake 
behaved scan’alous. De water riz up an’ 
slapped me in de face. I tumbled out de 
boat an’ swimmed to dat cypress yonder, 

(Continued on page 67) 
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HOUSANDS of game birds 

reared at state farms are 

released each year in what 

appears to be good habitat. 
With pride and high hopes we 
give the birds a pat on the back, 
then sit back to await an open 
season. 

“Gosh, we're going to have 
good hunting,” we say. “That 
batch of pheasants will build up until 
the fields will be alive with them!” 

But the expected increase never 
shows up. In many instances the birds 
planted seem to disappear mysterious- 
ly, within a few months. 

“Nope,” we say then, “that isn’t 
pheasant territory. No use planting it 
again.” 

What has happened? We can’t be 
sure. But certain investigations, made 
in the last few years, make one wonder. 

Game birds reared at state farms 
cost money. That money comes out of 
the licenses you buy. It’s your money, 
Mr. Sportsman. Every time a farm- 
reared bird fails to mature and multi- 
ply, there is an outright loss of money 
you tossed into the state funds to help 
build up wildlife resources. 

Are you interested? You bet you 
are. Maybe you'd like to hear what 
actually was found in some of these 
field studies of losses to game birds 
after release. 

Let’s start with sage chickens. Larg- 
est American grouse, their habitat is 
the sagebrush ranges of the West. In 
former years: great flocks numbering 
into the hundreds whirred up to glad- 
den the hunters. But when the sage- 
chicken population slumped in the early 
1930’s seasons were closed, and there 
was barely enough stock left to repop- 
ulate the ranges. 

With such protection it was expected 
that sage grouse would bounce back. 
But they didn’t. Many nests were found 
with the eggs broken. Because domestic 
sheep grazed on the ranges, some ob- 
servers jumped to the conclusion that 
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sheep trampled the nests. Others blamed 


poaching, eagles, bad weather, and 
other causes. Nobody knew; all were 
guessing. 


When the Pittman-Robertson Act be- 
came operative, one of the first studies 
launched in Colorado was an investi- 
gation of sage-chicken declines. Sys- 
tematic and thorough, it ran four sea- 
sons. At the end of that time several 
facts were thoroughly proved. There 
is no need to go into all the details 
of this study; the results are what 
interest you. 

The first year 119 nests were located, 
“flagged,”’ and visited several times 
each week. In all that series, only one 
nest destroyed might have been tram- 











pled by sheep. But 52.9 per cent of the 
nests were destroyed and 10.9 per cent 
were deserted. The next year 120 née 
were observed, 56.9 per cent were ce- 
stroyed, 8.3 per cent were deserted 
It was fairly certain that the reason 
nests were deserted was that coyote 
killed the setting mother birds. 

Approximately two thirds of the sage- 
chicken crop was lost before it ever 
got out of the egg! You can’t grow 
a game-bird crop that way. 

That second season, dummy nests 
of pullet eggs dosed with poison were 
set out and carefully watched. Other 
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¢ After the war there will be many, many more hunters in the field than there are 


now, so it becomes increasingly urgent to assure an adequate game supply. 


( This timely article should arouse every farseeing sportsman to action, for it points 


out weaknesses in restocking practices which can and must be cured. 


( in the last analysis, the money for restocking comes from you and your fellow sports. 


men, and it’s spent on your behalf, Don’t let it be wasted! 


By ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


dummy nests were blocked with traps. 
Hair samples were collected from 
twigs guarding destroyed nests and 
identified. And an electric-trip camera 
was set up at one nest to catch the 
raiders in the act. 

Seventy-three and a half percent of 
all nest destruction was done by badg- 
ers! This was proved, not by one single 
method of determination but by all 
combined. Coyotes broke up only 1.5 
percent. Birds, mostly crows and mag- 
pies, fed on 22.1 percent. 

The last season of the study, the field 
crew set up a mile-square experiment 
area to prove, if possible, what increase 
in success of nesting might result if 
predators were controlled. Every pred- 
ator was trapped out of that square 
mile and from a mile-wide buffer belt 
around it. That square mile, incident- 
ally, was the very area on which studies 
of two previous seasons had demon- 
strated that approximately 65 percent 
of the nests were being raided. 

With predator control, 63.1 percent 
of the nests on the mile-square test 
area hatched. Production of sage chicks 
was nearly doubled. But in spite of the 
buffer belt, badgers and coyotes invad- 
ed the test area and destroyed 24.2 per- 
cent of the nests. If predator control 
had been even more extensive, most 
of these nests would have been saved. 
You can grow a game-bird crop if be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of the nests 
hatch out; you can’t with a two thirds 
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loss of fledglings and unhatched eggs! 

Another Pittman-Robertson  sage- 
grouse study was going on meanwhile 
in Oregon. Methods were almost iden- 
tical; thorough and well planned. Al- 
most exactly the same nest losses were 
found in Oregon. But ravens, not badg- 
ers, were the raiders. 

Two blazing facts stand out in these 
studies. First, you cannot trust super- 
ficial observations; you have to estab- 
lish the facts conclusively. 
generally accepted that 
destroying sage- 
grouse nests and that 
is untrue. Second, the 
real culprits may not 
be the same in every 
region. Much depends 
on what species of 
predator is overly 
abundant in a given 
area, and to what ex- 
tent the predator in 
question prowls game- 
bird nests for food 
supplies. 

The destruction of 
nests in native habi- 
tat does not bear di- 
rectly on loss of plant- 
ings of game birds 
reared at state farms. 
But it illustrate 
how predator pressure 
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Traps set out at dummy nests are also useful 
in identifying predators in any given area 
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Until lately, most people thought sheep trample on the nests. Now the verdict is, “Not guilty!" 
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may be holding down a game species. 

Another Oregon study under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act is a dead-center 
bullseye in indicating the loss that may 
occur to farm-reared game birds after 
they are released. 

Two areas were set up for study in 
Oregon: one in Camas Valley, a typical 
watershed of the Willamette River 
drainage, and one on McGuire’s Island 
in the Columbia River where water 
barriers on all sides were of sufficient 
width to prevent planted birds from es- 
caping by flight. 

Now let’s see what happened. 

The field men reported: “The pred- 
ator population of upper Camas Valley 
could be compared with that of normal 
liberation points throughout the Willa- 
mette Valley. No influx of rapacious 
birds was noted after the release of 
game-farm pheasants. From the stand- 
point of food, cover, and water, the area 
was ideal.”’ 

On July 17, 1942, a total of 480 arti- 
ficially reared pheasants were released. 
In this group, 120 birds were six weeks 

(Continued on page 83) 




























These eggs have hatched out safely. The 
air-shell end of the shell remains in- 
tact for weeks after the chick has gone 
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It's cold, fast water in the gorge, and when they 
decide to feed, those Loch Levens fight like mad 


OB’S the kind of guy who 
wears both a belt and sus- 
penders. An adult Boy Scout 
whose whole life is built 

around the slogan “Be Prepared.” 
The only time I ever knew him to 
take a chance was, years ago, when 
he bet that George Washington 
wasn't born in the United States. 

His California fishing buddies 
call him the human pack mule, 
but I've seen him tote more junk 
than a_ self-respecting jackass 
would stand for 

He attempted to explain his ultra- 
conservatism by saying, “Once, a 
long time ago, the trout were hit- 
ting nothing but Silver Doctors and 
I'd left all mine in another fly book. 
Never again will I make such a 
mistake.”’ 

To me, who probably has “borrowed” 
more flies and leaders from other an- 
glers than any absent-minded professor 
of Scottish extraction, that didn’t seem 
an unpardonable sin. Probably Bob got 
on my nerves a bit because I envied his 
thoroughgoing. preparations for a fish- 
ing trip. And because he and I are so 
different. Although I have an attic full 
of fishing tackle I habitually use one 
rod for everything from bluegills to 
steelheads. 

I don’t demand sure things. In fact, 
[ym a sucker for every rumor of hot 
fishing; and sometimes I’m afraid to 
track ‘em down for fear they might be 
untrue. 

For instance, the report of limit 
catches of big Loch Levens taken from 
the Owens River gorge, below Crowley 
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Lake. 

“May be true,” he said. 
sure we'll get limits I'll go.” 

“Why, of course,” I asserted. 
cinch.” 

But after we'd slipped and slid down 
the muddy trail from the end of the 
auto road and had glimpsed the milky, 
bank-full stream, I wondered if I hadn’t 
overbid my hand. And I wondered, too, 
if I shouldn’t have brought more than 
one book of dry flies. But the drop 
from the end of the road to the bottom 
of the rugged canyon is about 1,000 
feet and the trail would tax the nimble- 
ness of a mountain sheep, so I just 
forgot about the tackle I'd left in the 
car. I'd just have to make the best of it. 

Why was the river so high? Cer- 
tainly not from the gentle rain that 


I telephoned the report to Bob. 
“If you're 
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scarcely had settled the dust. It began 
to look as though the “authoritative 
source” that assured me no water 
would be let out of the dam at Crowlk 
Lake for some days to come was slight- 
ly inaccurate. 

Bob regarded me with ill-concealed 
suspicion. “Somebody gave you a bum 
steer,” he said. “We'll be lucky if w 
get any spinner fishing, even.” 

As usual, Bob was loaded down. Hé 
had two rods, and the countless pockets 
of his fishing vest as well as his overs 
creel bulged with surplus lures, reels, 
lines, and what not. 

“Might as well start with a plug,” he 
said. 

So he tied on one of those darting, 
wriggling wooden plugs—a_ spotted 
orange dingus—that are so deadly at 
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times. After a few minutes of working 
the foam-flecked eddy below a short 
stretch of fast water he was hooked 
on to a fairly good Loch Leven. 

Disdaining the usual amenities, Bob 
horsed it in. Fat and brightly colored, 
it weighed about a pound. 

“We may get limits after all,” laughed 
Bob. “But I doubt if you'll get much on 
those dry flies. Not in this water.” 

I was too proud to “borrow” a plug 
from Bob. Well, not at that time. So I 
kept on working flies over likely spots. 





But I never even got a rise. 

An hour passed. The early-morning 
chill had given way to a dazzling 
warmth that made me wish I’d left my 
sweater at the car. I hadn’t seen Bob 
since he landed that first fish. I won- 
dered if they still were hitting plugs. 
I still was fishless—hadn’t even had a 
smell of a strike, in fact. I kept a 
weather eye peeled for grasshoppers, 
for I was sure of getting a few rises on 
that deadliest of Owens River bait if I 
ever could find any. 

Strange I hadn’t seen Bob. Maybe 
he’d run into hot fishing, snagged his 
limit, and hiked on up to the car. Or 
maybe he had become disgusted and 
quit. Either possibility didn’t seem too 
pleasant. 

Upon climbing up over a rock slide 
that almost dammed the river, I found 
I could get a view for a mile or so 
downstream. Far below I could see an 
antlike figure of a man industriously 
working a long, slow-moving run. It 
was Bob. He seemed to be tied on toa 
nice trout; or maybe he had hooked 
the bottom. 

He was on the opposite bank. To 
reach him I had to cross a rickety log 
bridge which really was nothing but a 
fallen tree with wire strung on one side 
for fishermen to hold on to. 

Midway across the log my slippery 
boot soles let go, and before I could 
grab the wire I was struggling in the 
rapids below the bridge. I managed, in 
sa few seconds, to 
» fight my way to the 
| brushy bank but 
s I'd lost my rod. 

5 My only rod, too! 
' If I couldn't re- 


Believe it or not, the author 
is fishing. For what? Three 
guesses; then read the story! 
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V STANDS FOR VARIETY, WHEN IT’S V-DAY ON THE OWENS 


trieve it I was through for the day. So 
I peeled off my dripping clothes and 
hung them on bushes. Then I lowered 
myself into the waist-deep, fast water. 
Using a tree limb, I prodded around on 
the bottom of the river for fifty yards 
or so, covering every inch of the bot- 
tom. Still no trace of my rod. Inci- 
dentally it was my pet rod, one of the 
best balanced I’d ever had and with an 
action the most fastidious dry-fly purist 
would envy. 

“Going swimming so 
season?” 

Bob stood above me. He’d seen me 
take the involuntary dive into the river 
and had rushed upstream to my rescue. 

Despite my careful probing of the 
river and Bob’s personal direction of 
the salvage operations, I never found 
rod. 

“I've got another,” said Bob. “I hid 
it in the brush where the trail first hits 
the stream.” 

“I guess I'll have to impose on you 
again,’”’ I said wryly. “Because I don't 
even have another rod in the car.” 

“Maybe you'll admit it’s a good idea 
to go prepared on a fishing trip,” 
grinned Bob. ‘How are you fixed for 
flies ?”’ 

“T’'ve still got a couple Hare's Ears 
in my hat,” I said, taking it off to 
make sure. “But I must have lost my 
fly book when I fell into the river.” 

“I've got plenty flies,” said Bob. ‘‘You 
might as well use ’em.”’ 

It was my turn to be proud—or stub- 
born. “I'll be O.K.,” I said. “If the fish 
ever start hitting flies, they'll take my 
Hare’s Ear as 
well as any of the 
thousands of flies 
you've got.” 

“Suit yourself.” 


early in the 


Here's one place you 
can cross—that is, if 
you keep your footing 




























































I kicked myself privately for being 
so stubborn, but the loss of my rod had 
griped me so, I was determined to take 
some fish or else 

Bob waved good-by as he started 
back downstream. ‘Meet you at the 
bridge in two hours,” he called. “If we 
haven't any fish by then we'd better 

(Continued on page 67) 
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In close formation, like a Macedonian phalanx of old advancing on 
the enemy, we three rank amateurs moved cautiously along tne trail 


HIS war that’s on has made big- 

game hunters of three buck pri- 

vates who'd had no previous ex- 

perience whatever with any game 
animal larger than a cottontail rabbit, 
and had done mighty little hunting even 
for them. We three—Rube, from Iowa, 
who’d done some hunting of pheasants; 
Larry, who’d never shot any caliber 
larger than a .22; and I, who definitely 
was in the lower brackets of hunting 
savvy—had about as much knowledge 
of woods lore as you could put in your 
eye. But we three rank amateurs went 
out without a guide, found a big bull 
moose, and bagged him. We did it, too, 
on a one-day leave. 

Last December the three of us, in the 
olive drab of the U.S. Army, were on duty 
in British Columbia, at a place which 
must be a military secret until after the 
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war. What we 
went out to hunt 
was deer. But no 
one of us, as yet, 
has complained 
about bagging 
something much 
bigger than we’d 
expected. 

The day was 
clear but with a 
biting wind that 
lashed our faces 
and seemed to 
cut the flesh. The 
ground was snow- 
covered, and the 
roadways and 
trails were icy. 
The distance to 
our chosen hunt- 
ing ground was 
ten to twelve 
miles, and we 
started out at a 
time when milk- 
men ply their 
trade. After some 
three hours of 


Slipping and 
floundering we 
came to an old 


logging road that 
meandered over 
hills covered 
densely with pop- 
lar and spruce. 
We followed this 
road as it topped a ridge, and after 
going some distance found our first deer 
track. 

As it was still dark, we studied this 
strange new print with the aid of a 
pocket flashlight. It looked fresh to us 
amateur trackers, and off we went, fol- 
lowing it, only to find that it came to 
an end on the bank of a river. Shrug- 
ging our shoulders, we made our way 
back to the logging road. Only now it 
was getting light, for dawn comes late 
in that northern country, and we hadn’t 
gone far before we came upon a big 
cowlike track that even we tyros knew 
could have been made by nothing but 
a moose. 

We studied that track as Robinson 
Crusoe must have examined the bare- 
foot track of the savage on the sea- 
shore. The six to eight-inch prints 


To these Army medics, big-game 
hunting was brand-new, but they 
were willing to try anything once 


By Pvt. JOHN H. LENZ 


looked like miniature volcanic craters 
We got a terrific thrill at the sigh 
the first moose tracks we'd ever seen 
This was something we hadn’t counted 
on. A big adventure was in the making 
We knew it, and weren’t ashamed t 
excited. 


AVING heard that moose are war) 

we at once held a council of war 
in which each man gave his opinion 
to how the hunt should be conducted 
We wanted to get within gunshot 
the walking landscape that could mak: 
those deep tracks. Racking our men 
ries to recall what we’d ever read of 
moose-hunting tactics, we talked about 
the wind, the breaking of dried twigs 
and its effect on a stalk, how fast ws 
should move in following the tracks, 
and how we could make a sound that 
would resemble the lying down of a 
maiden moose in willow grass. 

We even went further, and discussed 
the butchering of the moose and | 
we could get the giant carcass back t 
camp. Lack of confidence was not one 
of our faults. We had no doubt at all 
that it should be easy to hit a creature 
of that mighty bulk. 

The council finally arrived at the great 
decision; caution should be our watch- 
word. 

We put caution into immediate effect, 
moving cautiously on, with the ap- 
pearance of a Macedonian phalanx ad- 
vancing against a super enemy. Just 
why the close-knit formation I dont 
know. In our basic training various 
tactical formations had been described, 
and as a military unit we could have 
looked much better than we did. We 
began to grow fearful of losing thé 
trail, for as we followed the tracks 
along the ridge we found where the 
moose, cutting sharply off the road, had 
circled to view his back trail. We agreed 
that these northern critters really aré 
smart, but that we could prove our- 
selves smarter than our long-legged 
quarry. The trail then went on acr 
the ridge, and dipped down inti 
wooded valley. 

As we followed it we found here 
there fresh sign—droppings about 
to 114 inches long and about % in¢ 
in diameter, having the general 
pearance of dejected-looking can 
Easter eggs. As we proceeded, 
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Just then Larry stumbled 
and went sprawling, with 
as much noise as if a 
tanker had beenlaunched 


droppings took on a shellacked effect, 
and it was clear that this was no cold 
track. 

The moose had crossed the ridge 
three separate times within a distance 
of about four miles, and each crossing 
was followed by a trail-circling ma- 
neuver covering about a quarter of a 
mile. Then we came to a spot where 
our moose had rested for a short time. 
This was in a depression where the 
wind, sweeping down the ridge, could 
not strike full force. The matted grass, 
the long, coarse, grayish-black tufts of 
hair, and the fact that the snow in the 
bed was freshly melted were enough 
to banish any lingering notion that the 
trail might be old. 

In that same general neighborhood 
we found numerous places where other 
moose had bedded down. It tried our 
tracking abilities sorely to unravel our 
moose’s tracks in all that maze of sign, 
and we thought pretty well of ourselves 
When we finally managed to follow 
them into the clear. 


as became more abundant, in 
freshening clusters. Not only were 
the tracks more distinct, but the com- 
pact clusters of dung suggested that our 
moose was full-bellied, and was brows- 
ing his way along. Tender twigs of the 
abundant poplar, at a distance of from 
six to eight feet above the ground, had 
been nipped off, and willows looked as 
though they’d been mowed by an expert 
with the machete. Later we were told 
by local residents that the lower front 
teeth of a moose have the general effect 
of buckets on a water wheel. The 
moose, in a sweeping motion much like 
that of a fighter delivering an upper- 
cut, brings up his head in such a fashion 
that the teeth scoop the tender bark 
from trees in thin, narrow layers. 

The strips of bark were still fresh, so 
We tried to be even more cautious than 
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before; but as we 
were descending 
a sharply pitched 
wooded hillside Lar- 
ry stepped upon a 
rotten log half con- 
cealed by snow, and 
went down sprawl- 
ing with the crash 
of a tanker being 
launched. Our sense 
of the ridiculous 
overcame our cau- 
tion and we shook 
with poorly muffled 
laughter. 
After a few gibes 
at the unfortunate 
Larry, we continued 
to the bottom of 
the defile. From the 
veading we'd done 
we assumed that any 
game within a mile 
of us would have 
taken to its heels. 
3ut our moose hadn't 
read those _ books, 
for we hadn’t taken 
a dozen steps when 
we spied, in a thicket not more than 120 
yards away, and on the opposite side 
of the defile, the hind quarters of what 
we'd been tracking for three hours. 
The black of a bulky body and the 
brownish buff of those stepladder legs 
left no doubt. That was a moose! 

It is impossible to describe our emo- 
tions. Alternately we were feverish 
and chilly. As I look back upon it, 
every time the wind blew a chunk of 
snow off the trees and it hit Rube, it 
sounded like a drop of water bouncing 
around on top of an overheated stove. 
Larry, the chubby, looked like an over- 
ripe persimmon. As for me, I was 
shimmying like an aspen leaf in a brisk 
wind. It is a good thing that our Spring- 
field rifles are the world’s best, for we 
worked our bolts back and forth so 


What a rack—the kind that every hunter 
says he saw on the one he “just missed"! 


often, to check our loads, that we must 
have looked like soldiers doing rifle drill 
in pantomime. But we did have the 
sense to mufHe the sound with our mit- 
tened hands. 


E STOOD like Lot’s wife for some 
wo minutes, ready to let go the 
fireworks just as soon as we'd deter- 
mined the gender of that moose. In the 
meantime we were rapidly congealing 
from inaction in that icy wind. The 
moose was having the easier time, for 
it was browsing contentedly—as could 
be seen by the motion of the trees di- 
rectly before it. I was elected to make 
a flanking maneuver to see if the beast 
was wearing an orchard on its head. 
But I hadn't taken a dozen steps before 
a step on a rotten branch betrayed me. 
At once the foot-long ears of a mag- 
nificent head came into sight, and what 
we saw was what every hunter claims 
he saw on the one he “just missed." 

I could just see Rube in a “ready, 
fire’ position, and he seemed to nod 
as if this was the time. With that we 
both touched off, and the roar of our 
rifles bounced back and forth from the 
sides of the draw. Then we rushed 
after the moose, for though he hadn't 
gone down we knew he'd been hit, as 
he was merely ambling along. It was 
200 yards from where we'd shot to the 
top of the hill, but we ignored the 
broken ground as we made a frantic 
charge up the slope. We reached the 
hilltop—and stopped short. 

Not more than eighty-five yards 
away, on the far side of a sparsely 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Misgivings set in as soon as they saw the creek. It was low, gin-clear, and warm 


P="OUR years ago Dee Vissing and 
I hied forth some eight miles by 
shank’s pony into Yellowstone Na- 





tional Park for trout. For two- 
pounders, which we turned loose to 
grow up. Three and four-pounders 


which we kept, photographed, and ex- 
hibited. Fewer five and six-pounders 
which snapped leaders . . . and one or 
two we saw, of a size we didn’t expect 
anyone to believe. 

OUTDOOR LIFE carried the tale [Any 
Size, Any Fly, Any Time’’—November, 
1940], and immediately thereafter the 
letters descended like a_ three-coyote 
relay onto a jack rabbit. Exactly where 
was the Yellowstone creek with two, 
three, and four-pounders? Nice let- 
ters, you understand. But hinting flat- 
ly that Wyoming lunkers don’t grow in 
cricks; that trout of that size would 
get crosswise in a creek, choke, water- 
log, and drown—in short, that Ananias 
in his most imaginative moments was 
a piker, compared with the author. 
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The prize letter was from a 
ranger in Yellowstone itself. 
He assured me he knew the 
place, had fished it since horse-and- 
buggy days, and that trout exceeding 
fifteen inches weren't in there. He fur- 
ther advised me that rainbows even ap- 
proaching such a length simply didn’t 
inhabit that section . . . overlooking the 
fact that the only rainbows I men- 
tioned were those created by prismatic 
action of the sun on the pebbles in the 
creek bottom. 

Part of this skepticism was earned. 
In the first place, a guy shouldn’t di- 
vulge the whereabouts of a good fishin’ 
hole. He should exhibit his whoppers, 
look dumb, and say, “Meat market.” 
Then too, I called the place Cold Creek 

a misnomer solemnly given me by 
natives in the know, who (very wisely) 
wished to avoid amateur competition. 
No available maps designated the place, 
and it was only later that I learned the 
formal christening was Cold Fork—a 


CKS DONT HAVE 


By 
CLYDE ORMOND 





But at least it was good for a dip, so Ray plunged in 


tributary of Boundary Creek, in the 
southwest corner of the park. 


Aha, I thought, when the letters 
poured in. The old propaganda racket. 
Jealous gentry in search of virgin 


trouting. Call me a liar, I get mad and 
divulge, and they reap the gravy. But 
having stuck out my neck, I wrote t 
ostensibly doubting Thomases the 
whereabouts. 

And then I got to wondering .. . and 
hankering. Suppose I went back 
Cold Fork. Would it happen again 

The best-laid plans, however, becameé 
infested with Japs and Germans, 
the chance didn’t come for some time. 
When it did, Ray and Burn were with 
me, 

My misgivings started when wt 
signed the park register. In it w A 
list, long as a polygamist’s clothesline, 
of those who had gone to Cold Fork the 
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To Ray, even an 18-inch trout 
was just a consolation prize 


day before. Under the heading, ‘““Num- 
ber Fish Caught,” was a correspond- 
ingly long column of beautifully written 
zeroes. 

Ray looked at them, then me. His red 
hackle stood vertical, his mouth firm 
as the horizon. “What about that?” he 
asked, pointing to the second column. 

“It’s nice weather,” I said. 

“If I tramp in there, eight miles,’’ he 
threatened, “we’d better have some- 
thing besides goose eggs to bring back.” 

I changed the subject—or tried to. 
“Burn, what you going to fish with?” 

Burn’s fast on the answers. ‘You told 
me they’d take anything,” he glowered. 

There was nothing I could say. So 
we set off. I kept quite a little ahead. 

And when we reached the creek, the 
complications really set in. The creek 
was gin-clear, but lower than a trout’s 
belly button. -It loafed sluggishly along 
under the swelter of an unusually hot 
and dry season. No dimpling rises. No 
heart-stopping V’s as a three-pounder 
took off over a riffle. No dark and fin- 
ning shapes in the holes along the 
banks, because the holes seemed to have 
risen right up to the surface. Clear, 
hot, breathless. A nice day for chip- 
munks. I could just imagine every 
lunker setting out for the Pacific weeks 
ago, to avoid sunburn. 

“Now what do you say?” Ray wanted 
to know. 

“Yes, what ?”’ Burn chimed in. 

It dawned on me that you don’t have 
to write letters to be a doubting Thom- 
as. And to think those guys have 
known me so long! 

I cast off my pack board, jointed up, 
and left them batting mosquitoes. 
“Brother,” I reminded me, “I have a 
hunch your middle name is Mud.” 

Right there I forgot what Vissing 
had told me on that other trip: “You 
gotta crawl up on these trout, Ormond.” 
I didn’t crawl. Feeling righteously 
hurt to think that a guy can be taken 
fora liar by telling too much truth, I 
stomped away up the bank. 

Swoosh! ...V... Gurgle. 

Two rods down the bend, a trout shot 
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from beneath the 
overhanging grass 
and finned down 
the creek’s middle. 
The wiggling V of 
water that followed 
in his wake slapped 
the banks so hard 
you’d think a honk- 
er was being towed 
behind a motor 
boat. 

“Hey, you guys!” 
I yelled. “There 
goes a three-pound- 
er!” 

Ray didn’t drop 
a syllable of what 
he was saying to Burn. Burn yawned, 
slapped a mosquito, and asked if I was 
in pain. 

I set my jaw, stripped out a cast, and 
snuck upstream. The water gurgled, 
clear and lazy, around a long U-bend, 
making blue and gold halos on the 
white sand and pebbles on the bottom. 
Easy to tell there were no trout. But 
just under the cut bank was a long 
green shadow. And I'd seen things hap- 
pen in spots like that. 

Switch, switch, false-cast the 
big muskrat-bodied nymph lit with a 
light plip! and floated just beneath the 
surface—a crawling thing, trying to 
reach the top. 

Sock! 

I saw the flash, snapped back. The 
line went taut. The water broke in a 
splash. The reel went ying. But it was 
a feeble ying, and I had a hollow feel- 
ing as my stomach dropped a foot. The 
trout was no redeeming lunker—noth- 
ing that would give me the right to grin 
at those two mugs. 

Still, it was the first fish, and I scram- 
bled back to hold up for their inspection 

-all pound and a half of him. 

Ray laid back his ears, and his laugh 
echoed halfway to Old Faithful. “Haw, 
haw, haw. ... Why, I gathered from 
what you said 

“Lookit the bait!’ Burn snorted. 
“And you turn two-pounders loose!” 


y 


Burn, at right, got an 18-incher too. Here Ray fishes for its twin 


Inwardly blaming the trout because 
he wasn’t his grandfather, I high-tailed 
it down the creek. Darned if I'd come 
back till I’d caught something that 
would erase their smirks! 

But 200 yards below, I stopped short. 
Under the same cut bank where Vis- 
sing and I had seen the lunkers the 
time before, I spotted a trout—eighteen 
inches of dark, finning fighter. Leaning 
farther over, I spotted others: three 

. four... better than half a dozen. 
Two of them would beat four pounds. 

Creeping softly, so as not to vibrate 
the bank, I hurried to where Burn and 
Ray were listlessly jointing up. 

“Come here, you mugs.” 

One said eight miles was sixteen too 
much; the other muttered something 
about the lamb to the slaughter. I 
didn’t say anything—just led them to 
the cut bank, made them sneak up and 
look over. Both of them got white 
around the gills. Burn’s fingers shook 
as he reached gingerly for his fly 
book. Ray swallowed. But he wasn’t 
conceding anything—+yet. 

“But they won't go eight pounds,” 
he managed, kinda weak. 

I left them feverishly trying to bend 
on flies and went farther down. Why, 
[I asked, did this ultra-dry, low-water 
season have to coincide with our vaca- 
tion? Then I was reminded of the way 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HE TIPS of the umbrella 
acacias were still 
low sun rays, though the sun 
itself had just vanished behind the 

rift wall; nature’s phenomenon in the 

Tanganyika Territory of eastern Africa. 

An hour ago my native road laborers 

had completed the foundations of the 

Bubu bridge. It had been a sulty day, 

the work fatiguing and muddy. 

Revived from a state of languor by a 
hot bath and a cool, bracing drink, I 
was comfortably resting under the sun 
sail of the tent when the camp dog 
barked at a panting, perspiring native. 
He ran shouting into camp: 

“Bwana, bwana—dquick! Shatani has 
killed little Lohai!”’ 

For a moment we all were paralyzed 
with shock and unbelief. Lohai,. the 
game scout’s brother, killed by Shatani? 
Incredible! Then sore muscles and ach- 
ing bones were forgotten. In less than 
five minutes after we had left the camp, 
I was panting with the effort to keep up 
with my gun bearers, Achheso and 
Kamunga. 

It was a gruesome sight that awaited 
us at an old acacia tree, around which 
a few excited natives had already gath- 
ered. Lohai’s half-eaten body hung over 
one of the lower limbs. Not one of the 
rounded-up calves and goats was miss- 
ing, so there could be no doubt that this 
outrage had been committed by Shatani. 

The natives below the escarpment 
called the old leopard Shatani, meaning 
Evil One, because though he was always 
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A native came running into 
camp, crying "“Bwana—quick! 
He has killed little Lohai!” 


there and often heard, he was never 
seen. 

For almost five years the big cat had 
terrorized the whole region. In his arro- 
gance he had averaged three wildlife 
kills a week. But now, for a year or 
two, age had been sapping his strength 
and agility, slowing his timing. Game 
had become wary and fleet-footed, often 
eluding him with almost ludicrous ease, 
so that Shatani was frequently com- 
pelled to stalk easier prey—small live- 
stock. And now the deliberate slaying 
of this innocent boy climaxed Shatani’s 
outlaw career. He had become a man- 
killer. 

With a reproachful look in my direc- 
tion, the gausmo (subchief) of the 
sparsely populated district ordered the 


removal and burial of the body. 


"= ES, I know what you are thinking, 
gausmo,”’ I said, a little irritated 
at his disapproving glance. Ever since 
the native game scout, or askari, had 
been called away for more important 
duty I had taken over his mission. But 
on account of other urgent work I had 
been hampered from devoting my whole 
time to shatani’s hunt. 
“Your people, however, are mostly to 
blame for this!” 


My aggravated ; 
voice checked a_ Yellowish eyes aflame, 
flimsy excuse black lips Furled over 


his long fangs in a 
soundless snarl — the 
wily old leopard had 
outwitted us once more 


“You have ignor- 
ed my advice. To- 
night have the 
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drums summon your men to a shauri 
(palaver). Tell them to stop grazing 
their cattle near the rift wall. Above 
all, forbid children to herd livestock 
though it’s contrary to the tribal custom 

until Shatani has been killed. Now 
have someone fetch me a goat!” 

The gausmo only half-heartedly 
yielded to my order. He recalled the 
native game scout’s vain efforts to stop 
the leopard’s depredations. 

For a month, searching the dense 
gluches of the rugged escarpment, the 
askari had hunted old Shatani. Only 
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once had he glimpsed the big cat among 
the bowlders of the sunless Bubu can- 
yon. But all too often the hunter had 
come across the leopard’s handiwork— 
the half-eaten carcass of game, goat, or 
calf drapped over a branch in some tall 
tree. He had underestimated the foe’s 
cunning and trickery. 


FTER Shatani had lost two claws of 
his left front paw in a steel trap, 
he had exercised more craftiness than 
ever. Time after time he had crossed 
the scent of the black man, and it must 
have become plain to him that he was 
being hunted. If so, he could never be 
certain the man was not close behind 
him; and that meant many an easy 
stalk spoiled for him by sheer nerves. 
For the hunted cannot excel as hunter. 
Oftentimes, no doubt, he had scruti- 
nized this khaki-clad native from some 
near-by, unguessed vantage point, while 
the flame of savage ferocity mounted 
within him under the urge of hunger. 
Oh, to strike down and destroy this 
puny, two-legged creature! How weak, 
how dull of sense this human being 
really was. All his power lay in the 
glinting black stick he had always 
carried, which spat fire and emitted a 
loud noise when raised to the shoulder. 
But until now, Shatani had not been 
ready to show his hand against man— 
the most dangerous enemy of all. 
While Kamunga returned to camp 
for some blankets and a rope, we made 
preparations for an all-night vigil at 
the acacia tree. The carcass of the 
goat, securely fastened to the limb, sub- 
stituted for the corpse of little Lohai. 
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Achheso had cut away a few obstruct- 
ing branches to give me a clearer field 
of vision from a solid fork about twenty 
feet above the bait. 

With a great deal of amusement the 
natives watched me climb to my perch 
and settle down. One of the blankets 
served as a cushion. I wrapped the other 
around my legs and hips, for even in 
the hottest months the nights are al- 
ways chilly. The rope would prevent 
me from falling out of the tree if I 
should doze a little in the course of the 
long night watch. Achheso rubbed the 
spots wherever we might have left a 
human scent with the blood-smeared 
goat hide. Afterward my gun bearers 
dragged the entrails over the ground to 
blot out the smell of man. 

“All right, boys, that’s all,” I said at 
last. “Return tomorrow at sunrise.” 

“Do you really believe Shatani will 
fall for this lure, bwana?’’ Achheso 
asked, and his skepticism reminded me 
of the leopard’s latest triumph. 


WO weeks before the big cat had 

eluded a trap which we had thought 
a masterpiece of craftiness. By reading 
the imprints in the soft dirt the follow- 
ing morning, we could tell pretty well 
what happened. Crouched in a neigh- 
boring tree, Shatani waited until a 
prowling hyena, touching the fine wire 
we'd strung across the narrow entrance 
to the trap, had been killed by a blast 
from the sawed-off, single-barrel shot- 
gun thus discharged. Then, and not he- 
fore, Shatani had clawed a hole in the 
palisade and carried off the bleating 
goat within. 


But this time, I felt, the ambush was 
bound to be successful, for the leopard 
knew that he had left half of his kill 
in the tree. 

“Yes, he will come back!” I told the 
gun bearers confidently. 

“Very well, bwana. Good luck!” they 
shouted as they turned to go. 

Twilight had set in when they dis- 
appeared into the brushwood, and soon 
a golden moon aroused the jungle from 
deep slumber. The shrill chattering of 
night monkeys mingled with the yelping 
of jackals which had been attracted by 
the reek of offal. They greedily de- 
voured the entrails of the goat and 
hunted for more. 


S THE full moon rose higher in the 
A sky, hyenas visited the tree. After 
they had located the fresh meat but 
could not reach it, their silly laughter 
changed quickly to indignant growls. 
Sulkily, clamorously they made off in 
their awkward lope to search for left- 
overs around the native huts of the 
plains. 

Sitting on my lofty perch and biding 
time, I got to thinking about Shatani’s 
first attack upon man. Only eight days 
before, he had mauled a European hunt- 
er as the white man, standing beneath 
a densely leafted mvula-mvula tree, 
stooped to examine the capital bush- 
buck which he had shot from across a 
creek. 

In all the wild there is no more un- 
forgivable crime than that of robbing 
a hunter of his chosen prey. The cir- 
cumstances of the assault indicated 
that Shatani must have been lying in 









wait for hours for that very bushbuck, 
which he was now about to lose. 

Again all his craft had come to 
naught, and again a human was to 
blame. In Shatani, thwarted and hun- 
gry, the urge to kill flared up. 

However, he had not reckoned upon 
the hunter’s companion, who managed 
to drive him off. Shatani came out of 
the scuffle with a whole skin. But one 
thing he must have learned: no longer 
need he be afraid of man. 

At least, I had better act on that 
assumption, I thought as I waited in 
the tree. But the strain I had been 
under for the last few days made me 
desperately tired. I fought hard to keep 
awake, but my resistance grew weaker 
I fell asleep. 

When I awoke some 
moon had long passed its zenith. I 
looked down at the bait—and saw two 
shapes moving stealthily into the open 
from the deep shadows beneath the tree. 

A bushbuck was leading his doe to 
the creek, whose rushing waters were 
clearly audible in the stillness of the 
early morning. For a space they stood 
with straining senses, as they tested the 
air, nostrils widening and twitching, 
ears erect. Then, I surmised, some 
dread scent twanged a warning on the 
buck’s taut nerves; for he gave two loud 
barks and bounded stiff-legged up the 
gentle slope, the startled doe following. 

Suddenly the deep coughing of a leop- 
ard sounded from the stream. Shatani 
was returning! 

My body was numb and full of aches 
from sleeping in a slumped-over posi- 
tion. All my muscles cried out to be 
stretched. Yet I dared not move for 


time later, the 


fear that the least noise might warn the 
cunning killer. 
on the alert; 


All my faculties were 
an ordeal was beginning 


Twice more the cat sank his claws 
into the prostrate form. And then, 
still with that look of vicious 
hate, he charged straight for us 
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which would tax every atom of my 
physical and mental control. 

Time dragged along. My eyes com- 
menced to smart from the strain of try- 
ing to discern the tiniest unusual move- 
ment below me. Surely the leopard was 
due any moment! How much longer 
had I to wait? Patience was rapidly 
waning. And then, as I was on the 
verge of falling asleep again, the early 
salmon tints of dawn showed in the sky 

Twittering birds greeted the first light 
long before the sun rose purple-red. 
Stiff and near exhaustion, I climbed 
down from the roost. The carcass of 
the goat was still securely fastened to 
the limb. 

Disheartened, I awaited the coming of 
my gun bearers. Together we searched 
along the creek. In the soft dirt of the 
bank Shatani’s imprints were plainly 
visible. They led us to a thick bush— 
and vanished. Vainly we searched the 
deep shadows of an ancient wild olive 
whose branches overhung that spot. 
Only a few broken leaves shed light 
upon the leopard’s disappearance. At 
our approach he had jumped up on the 
lower limb of the tree, and from there 
made a safe get-away. Shatani had 
outwitted us at our own game. 

Was it just our imagination that 
pictured him—malevolent yellowish eyes 
aflame with hatred, black lips furled 
over his long fangs in a soundless snarl 

watching from some other tree as we 
quit the scene? 

Upon our return to camp we found 
that a police askari had arrived with a 
letter from the district commissioner. 
Some days before the Mbulu man, Nadja 
Homai, known to my gun bearers, had 
killed two friends with whom he had 
been drinking in a native beerhouse. 
The officer had received information 















that the murderer was headed 
Ndareda. 
“What now?” asked Achheso. 
“The leopard comes first,” I replied 
“‘As for the fugitive, I shall immediate]; 
warn the few Kiru settlers, and ask th; 


subchief to catch him if possible. 


We now put forth every effor: t 
track Shatani, who had returned to his 
lair somewhere in the Bubu canyon 


Combing the gate to the gorge, we be. 
came familiar with the paths which th 
cunning leopard daily traveled in s 

of food. 

For six days we stalked the leopard 

nd knew that he was stalking us 
Again and again a fuzz of nerves along 
my back made me feel that hostile eyes 
were secretly scrutinizing us. Yet tw 
kills were the only evidence of his 
presence that we came upon. We grey 
to have a constant feeling of uneasiness 
that was hard to define. It did not come 
from fear, but it was distinctly threaten- 
ing, and in the jungle you come to learn 
that such intuitive warnings cannot be 
laughed off. 

One afternoon my gun bearers and] 
arrived at a small, grass-covered ledgs 
near the canyon’s entrance. Encom- 
passed on three sides by bowlders an 
bushes, the shelf broadened to the left 
of us into a miniature plateau. It 
seemed almost unbelievable that trees 
and taller bushes could find enoug! 
nourishment to thrive among the hugs 
bowlders. 

The sun was slowly setting. In less 
than an hour it would disappear behin 
the rocky promontory, while the plains 
below would still be bathed in mellow 
sunshine. My artistic musings weré 
ended abruptly by a hard pinch on mj 
arm. Kamunga, the ever watchful one 
had signaled. 

A young bushbuck, sharply illumine 
by the low sun, had stepped out on the 
narrow flat to nibble on tender grass 

Continued on page 95 
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Cane pole or lean, lithe fly rod—which offers greater 
joy? Chances are the barefoot boy has even more pride in 
that lunker than the man with the creel and the old-timer 
will have in anything they take with their grown-up rigs 








SPLIT BLADE OR BROKEN SHAFT. .. 
= CANOE PADDLES 


AKE it do. Patch it up. Get all possible use out of you: 
M equipment before discarding it. This order of the day 

issued to combat inflation, applies to canoe paddles 
much as it does to other items. 

Even if you dash your paddle in two against a rock, y 
can still fix it, unless one of the pieces gets away from y 
As the accompanying illustrations show, the worst possit 
breaks, either to the handle or to the blade, can be repaire 
It’s fairly easy to make a neat-looking job—and thereby ad 
years of wear to a paddle which at first glance might seem t 
have outlived its usefulness 

Of course, it is unlikely that you'll ever have as bad a smas 
up as the one shown here; so it will be all the easier to mal 
that paddle “just as good as new.” As you can see, the mat 
rials are common enough: copper wire, heavy cord or fishli: 
wood dowels, a few nuts and bolts, plastic wood, and glu 
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Broken shaft? Drill a pair of holes (with countersinking), cement the 
two pieces together with wood glue, and tighten up on nuts and bolts 





After the glue sets, fill the holes with plas- Make a whipping of heavy cord or fishline, to Finish off whipping by passing the loose end 





tic wood. Let harden before the next step extend a few inches past each end of the crack under a dozen or so turns and pulling it tight 
<2 HOW’D YOU LIKE ONE OF THESE FAST 





“STORM BOATS” .. . AFTER THE WAR? 


OR tearing into the attack across a river or lal 

without waiting to build bridges, our troops a! 
using plywood storm boats. Each speedy doub 
bottom craft makes from 20 to 23 miles an ho 
with a two-man crew and eight fully equipp: 
soldiers or a 1,500-lb. cargo. It can hit 35 miles 
hour with crew alone. Its 50-horsepower mot 
pushes it right up on flat beaches, doing away wit 
the necessity of wading ashore under enemy fi! 
The motor is tilted away from harm while landi! 

Designed by the Army Engineer Board for u 
in calm water only, the storm boat is made 
flat and molded plywood, ruggedly reénforced 
points of stress. The bottom is hard birch }f 
wood, to resist the abrasion of beaching. T 
craft is 16%, ft. long, 6% ft. wide, and weig! 
450 lb. plus the 200-lb. motor. Fully loaded 
draws 16 in. under way, 20 in. at rest. Don’t the 
specifications give you ideas? 
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To fix a split blade, drill two series of fine holes for lacing, then 
insert dowels. Use wood glue on the dowels and along the entire joint 


Leave the paddle in 


Copper wire, flexible 
and rustproof, is the 
last reénforcement to 
apply. To make sure 
you get it tight, use 
pliers for pulling it 
through the holes you 
drilled. You now have 
astrong paddle again 


After applying the glue, you put the paddle in a pair of carpenter's 
clamps, Tighten them carefully, to retain the paddle's natural shape 


Doesn't look half bad with that smart, trim whipping and lacing, does 
it? Now for a coat of varnish, and she's ready to dig into the water 


LB 
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This dam, built of sticks and logs plastered with mud, forms a pool which 
conceals underwater entrances to the workers’ home. The project is so big 
the camera did not take in all of it. Beaver dams run from !0 to 1,000 feet 
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GENERATION ago beavers were close to extinction, due 

to trappers’ greed for their valuable pelts. Many states 
instituted close seasons, and the big rodents staged a come- 
back. In fact, they have multiplied so rapidly that open 
seasons for trapping them are fairly general. Shown here is 
the handiwork of a typical colony which has been building 
dams and lodges on Poison Creek, Pike County, Pa., for 4 years 
Looking for leaks. Beavers prefer to work by moonlight, but pitch in 
anytime the dam breaks. That broad, flat tail tastes good, trappers 
say. It is used as a rudder and to slap the water as a danger signal 


Did you ever see $25 swimming? Nowadays pelts bring that, and 
more; in Canada they once were used as currency. Maybe this busy 
little tugboat is off to repair the dam; maybe he craves some extra 
tender bark. Anyway, all he asks is a chance to make things hum 
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Newly felled poplars ready to be cut into logs, taken to the pond, 
and shoved butt first into the mud bottom. There the bark is nibbled 
* off for food, after which the peeled timber is used in building. Bea- 
vers have to do a lot of sawing, or their teeth will grow too long 
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1! Where? In a tributary of the Jacques Cartier. (File for future reference!) 


5 At this rate, he'll have his limit in jig time 











A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 


TOLD THIS WAY 


° d lo M. / WE PAY CASH 
This Happene OF | res st 
HOW | GOT MY FIRST RIFLE 

By FRED PAGE, Warren, Pa. 


HE NINTH YEAR OF MY LIFE WAS MOSTLY 
SPENT IN WAITING FOR MY TENTH BIRTH - 
DAY, WHEN MY FATHER HAD PROMISED ME 
AAZRIFLE. WE WERE 
LIVING IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEEP IN THE ALLEGHENIES 
~GRAND HUNTING AND |: 
FISHING COUNTRY. 

ON THIS DAY, MY YOUNG- 
ER BROTHER AND | WERE 
OUT BLACK BERRYING. 

| HAD MY SLINGSHOT 
ALONG WITH SPECIAL AM- £ 
MUNITION -TWO HALF-INCH 
BALL BEARINGS. 

HE SOON TIRED OF PICKING 
AND WANDERED OFF. THEN- 





















































NO, FRED, YOu 
'MUST WAIT TILL 
| YOUR FATHER 
| GETS HOME BE-/ | 
poet You GO 
\)) BACK FOR THE ) 
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The Postwar Plans of Mr. G. 1. Joe 


Most of his plans are pretty simple, but more vivid and convincing than the 
best drawn blueprint of a postwar miracle. Some of them look a lot like the 
picture above. The same old water and rocks, reeds and pines. Plenty of good 
fishing and savory slabs of just-caught bass sizzling and browning in the pan. 
And finally the welcome old chow call ... “Come and get it”. 


V-mail from a host of “planners” indicate that a sparkling new Evinrude will 
be an important part of the picture. On battle fronts around the world the boys 
have watched Evinrudes deliver the kind of performance they respect .. . and 
want more of when they get back. Our plans are to provide it for them.. . 
to the very top of their expectations! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


* 
Every Dollar You Invest Helps Speed 


Victory . . « Buy More War Bonds 
\= OUTBOARD MOTORS 





























Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 


r — 

| ALASKA 

| Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut 
throat, Brook, and Lake 
Trout, Grayling 


ALABAMA 
Biack Bass (Green Trout) 
South of U.S. High 


U. 8S. High 





( 8 
All other fish 


ARIZONA * 

Trout | May 
Biack Bass, Striped Bass,| 
Channel Catfish, Crappie,| 
Bluegill Bream, Sun-| 
fish, Bullhead Carp, 
Sucker, Ring Perch 
(hare N 


ARKANSAS o 
Trout 
Black Bass 
Rock Warmouth 
White Bass, Perch, : 
fish Wall-eyed 
Crappie, Channel Catfish 


CALIFORNIA 7 

Trout except Golden 
Trout, Rocky Mountain 
Whitefish \ 
Salmon 

Black and Calico Bass 
Crappie, Sunfish, Sac 
ramento Perch May 
Golden Trout July 

Grunnion | July 
Striped Bass, Shad |N 

Catfish |X , 


COLORADO * | 
Trout, Grayling, Whit | 
fish May 
Bass, Crappie, and other} 


game fish Apr 


CONNECTICUT * 
Alewife 
Lamprey Eel 
Lake Trout 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
Yellow and White Perch, 
Calico Bass, Crappie 
trook Trout 
Shad 
Black Bass 
Striped Bass in inland 
waters, Bullhead N 


DELAWARE 
Shad, Herring 
Sturgeon 


Pickere | 
y (Crappie Suntish,| 
Yellow Ned, Carp | 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA) 
Black Bass, Crappie 
Bream, Winter Shad andl 
other fish |N 


FLORIDA 
Black Bass 
Bream Speckle 


Pike, Jack 


GEORGIA * 

4il game fish 

Catoosa, Cha oga? Dade, 
Dawson, Fanin, Gilme 
Gordon Habershan 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pick 
ens Rabut Stephens 
Towns, Union, Walker, 
White and Whitfield] 
Counties 


} 
Rest Of stat | 


IDAHO ‘* 
Trout, Whitefis! 
Large-mouth Black Bags,| 
Salmon, Steelhead 
Sturgeon, Bullhead Cat 
fish Per (rappie,) 


Sunfis! 


ia sna 
excel e Trout} 
Wallceved *ik Pickerel 
Kiack Bass 

Souther 

Central Z 

Northertr 

('rappte t 

White 

Blue 





rae 


Sil 
anc 


il 


Pe 
(ha 
fra 
‘ 


OWA 
Catt 
Trot 
Nor 
Ye 


an 


ts 


Vi 


a 
All 


Blac 


hac 
Ba 


Salt 


Blac 
nl 


Blac 


wed 
Sha. 


Trot 
Stri 
Blac 

\r 
In 


Suse 


Pp 


Ne 


"|MICH 


fireat 


Blu 
All 
Trout 


Su 





All 


i men 


Blac 


») 
lac 


INDIANA 


«ek Black Kentucky, 


ver Yellow, White, 
i Striped Bass, Blue 
|, Bream, Red-eared 


Sunfist Crappie, Pike 
Perch (Wall-eye), Pike 


Pickerel Yellow 
rch 
nnel Catfish, Carp, 
t Dogfish, Sucker, 


itfish 


* 
Ishh 
it 
thern Wall-eyed 


Sand, and Sauger Pike, 
Yellow Perch, Striped 
llow, and Silver Bass} } 
Black 


Calico, Warmouth 
i Rock Bass, Crappie, 


Sunfish, and Bluegill 
Rock 
Pac 
Bullhead, Sucker Red- 


and Sand Sturgeon, 
idlefish 


se, and other fish 


Special seasons and lim 


in Mississippi and 
ssouri Rivers and in 


land waters of Lee 
yunty 

Northern and Wall-eyed 
Pik 
Black 


buss 
other fish 


KANSAS 


- 
Black or Kentucky Bass 


ppie, Yellow Perch, 
mannel Catfish, Blue- 
I 


KENTUCKY 


k, Rock and Striped 
Trout Crappie, 
kK Salmon Sauger, 
inel Catfish 


LOUISIANA 


o 
k, Yellow, and White 


ss. Crappie. Sunfish 


MAINE o 


non, Trout 


Lakes and ponds 
Riv 
Brooks and streams 
ue 

Lakes and ponds 
Riv 


ers above tidewater 


ers above tidewater 


k Bass, by fly fishing 


k Bass, White Perch 


Lakes and ponds 
Rive s above tidewater 
ooks and streams 


MARYLAND 
Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gud 


mm, Catfish 
1, Hickory Shad, Her- 


ring 


ped Bass (Rockfist 
k Bass 


rove tidewater 


tidewater 
quehanna Salmon or 


Wall-eyed Pike, White 
nd Yellow Perch, Stur 


n, Pickerel, FalMfish 


Bluegill, Sunfish, Crap 
pie 


Rock Bass. Brean 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Trout 
Yellow Perch Horned 
Pike 


ut Satimon 


Perc! Pickerel Great 


rthern P Muskal 


IGAN 7 
Lakes and their 


nnecting waters 


eyed Pike Pike 


Northern Pike, 


k Bass 

gill, Sunfish 
other fish 

streams and trout 


k Bass, Bluegill, 


nfish 
other fish 


n service; consult loc 


June 


Apr. 
May 


| 
| 
| 

N 





| apr 
Apr 
June 
June 
Nov 
No 


May 
June 
Tune 
May 





Apr 


al aut 


Pade 


May 2 


16-Apr. 


15-Nov 
1-Sept 


»-out-—Sept 
*-oul—Sepi 
y-oul—Aug 


Ive-out—Sept 
Ice-out-Sept 


Mar 
24-Sept 
25-De 
25-Fe 
1-Oct 


15-Sept 
5-Dee 

25-Fet 
>-Mar 


OU 





MICHIGAN (Cont'd) « 


All ather lakes 


gill, Sunfish 


other 


Non-trout stream 


Tr ut 
Black Ba 
Bluegill 
All other 


MINNESOTA - 


Trout 
Bullhead, 


falo, Car 


horse Sucker, Sheeps- 


head, G 
Wall-eye« 
Great 


Muskellung 


Crappie 
southerr 


Northern Zone 
Black and Yellow Bass 


Southern 


Northern Zone 


Sunfish, 
fish 
Souther 


Northern Zone 
Lake or Salmon Trout 


Special se 


where they form bound- 


wate 


Bullhead 
White a 
Crappie 


yed, Sauger, and North- 
rn Pike, Catfish, Perch 
Sand or Shovel-nosed 


Stur 


reor 
slack Bass 


MISSISSIPPI 


All game 


MISSOURI 
Trout 
State 
manage 

All othe 


Channel Catfish 


Crappie 

White a 
Jack Sal 
Black an 
ill 





MONTANA 
Si) came f 


NEBRASK 


Trout, Black and Rock 


Bass, (1 
Sunfish 


head, Wall-eye, North 


ert an 
Pereh. St 


NEVADA 
\ “ 


and Minnesota 


ker, Carp, Buf 


fl 
fst 


88 
Sunfish 
fish 


Whitefish, But-| 
p. Dogfish, Red- 


artish, Eelpout 


i Pike, Sauger, 
Northern Pike, 


1 Zone 


1 Zone 
Rock Bass, Cat- 
1 Zone 
asons in Mia- 
River and Lake 
St. Croig Lake 


Croix River, 


rs between Wis- 





nd Rock Bass,| 


Sunfish, Wall- 





fish 


i 
| 


ment waters 
r waters 


parks and aa 


} 


White Perch, 
nd Yellow Bass, 
mon, Pickerel 
1 Rock Bass 
Black Perch 


a * 


appie, Bullhead 
Catfish. Sheeps 


i Sauger Pike 





NEW HAMPSHIRE « 


T 
Salm 





Pike 


Striped I 


Aureolus Trout | 
and Rain- | 

| 

Salmon} 

Brook, 
Rainbow 
ignated wa-| 
| 


te Per 


suss tor 


Black Osweg 


Rock, ar 


i W! ite 


—— MEXICO 


s 
‘ 


alone 
rapplie 
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Ma 
May 
Mar. 


May 
June 
Mar 
No 


Shad Whitefish Lake} 
' Ja 


\ 


Ma 





NEW YORK? 

Otsego Whitefish 

Lake Trout, Landloc ked} 
and Chinook Salmon, Ou- 
ananiche, Whitefish 

Trout 

Pike Perch, Pickerel 
Great Northern Pike 

Black and Oswego Bass 

Muskalonge 

Short-nosed Sturgeon 

Striped and Calico Bass, 
Lake and Sea Sturgeon, 
Sauger, White Perch, 
Crag pie 

Bullhead, Yellow Perch 





NORTH CAROLINA «x 

in and west of Alleghany, 
Wilkes, and Rutherford 
Counties, and west of 
Highway 18 in Burke 
and Caldwell Counties 
Trout 
All other fish 

Rest of state 
All fish 


NORTH DAKOTA 


—| 


Walleyed and Northern 
Pike, Perch | 
Bass, Crappie. Sunfist 


OHIO * 
Trout 
Black and Spotted Bass 
Northern Zone 
Southern Zone 
Crappie, Rock, and Whi 
Bass, Sunfish, Bluegil 
Catfish, Yellow Perct 
Yellow Pike Perch, Mt 1s-| 
kellunge, Saug 


OKLAHOMA 
Trout, Black Bass, Chan- 
_nel Catfish, ¢ rappie 


OREGO 7 
Game fish not less than 6 
in length including 
trout, salmon, and steel-| 
head less than 20° in) , 
lengtt | 
Game fish not less than 10”} 
in length including 
trout, salmon, and steel 
head less than 20” ir 
length in coastal streams 
and lakes and in other 
designated waters 
Salmon and steelhead over| 


Bass, Shad, Sturgeor 


| 
PENNSYLVANIA * 
Salmon Trout 
Pike Perch,| 
Muskellunge 
Calico, and Rock 
Crappie 
Perct Sunfis 








RHODE ISLAND 
Trout 
Black Bass, Picke 
White Perct Ye 
Striped Perel 


in oa 
sass 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
at) same { 


SOUTH DAKOTA «x 





It 
B 


TENNESSEE 
1 ‘ 


ike 


tfis! BR 
Sturgeon 
Rlueg Ss 





‘ontinued 
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Trout, Landlocked Salmor | May 


20” in length, Striped 
iN 


}Apr 
Jul; 


J 


| 





FISHING SEASONS FOR 1944}’ 





season® 


et, 31* 


At the Whirl- 
winds Mercy 


FEW years ago several friends and 
A I were fishing on the Selway Fork 

of the Clearwater River in central 
Idaho. We had driven to the end of the 
oad, then walked up the Forest Service 
trail about 5 miles, and now were fishing 
back downstream. It was a fine day 
in mid-July. 

We had entered a narrow canyon, and 
one of my friends and I waded across 
the river and were fishing the far side 
when we noticed a huge black cloud blot- 
ting out the sky above us. “Looks like 
we're in for it,” my friend remarked. 

Just below us a huge granite ledge ex- 
tended out into the river, and the rush- 
ing current, striking this ledge, made a 
tumultuous, eddying pool. Crowning the 
top of the ledge was a large dead cedar 
tree. As there was no way of skirting 
this mass of rock, we decided to climb 
it rather than go back upstream to 
where the river could be forded. The 
ledge was about 30 ft. high. 

While climbing I noticed that now the 
cloud had blanketed the entire canyon, 
making it almost as dark as night. As 
we approached the top we heard an in- 
creasing roar so loud that it drowned 
out the tumult of the river, but the ledge 
so cut off our view that we couldn't 
see the cause of it. 

To make it all the more bewildering 
1 group of fishermen across the river 
raced across @ gravel bar to huddle un- 
der a big cedar tree. They'd hardly got 
there when we saw them gaze down- 
river, then turn and run back to the 


} middle of the bar. There they crouched, 


bunching like a flock of frightened quail. 

I reached the top of the ledge a few 
seconds after my friend. Suddenly I 
heard him cry, “Lie down!” I got to one 
side of a dead cedar and flopped on my 
belly, facing the river. I saw a sight 
I'll never forget. Huge trees, roots and 
ill, were toppling into the stream, while 
others were being snapped off like tooth- 
picks. The roar was deafening, the 
iir filled with brush, limbs, and bark. 

The ledge trembled under me. Great 
granite bowlders began to rock. A 
mighty something heaved beneath me 
ind swept me to the very brink of the 
ledge. For a moment I balanced there 
incertainly, a drop of 30 ft. to the raging 
torrent below, a tangle of roots around 
ind before me. One second seemed like 
in hour, but I spied a tunnel through 
those roots, and, closing my eyes, dived 
through it back to solid ground. Just 
then the last clinging roots of the cedar 
gave way, and the tree plunged forward 
nd tumbled to the river. 

Lying there, I pawed the sand and 
gravel from my eyes to see what had 
happened. The roots of that dead cedar, 
nable to force their way down through 
solid granite, had spread out to cover 
most two thirds of the ledge. In 
wrenching the tree from its hold, the 
Wind had torn the roots loose on one 
side, and pushed them up and over. I 
had been on top of them and was taken 
for a ride. 

I saw my partner’s white face looking 
al me Above the roar of wind and 
water I heard him call: “Boy, I thought 
you were a goner!” There for a while, 
Ithought so too!—Albert Keough. 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. @ Af LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 








Brookies 


ROOK TROUT actually are creatures 

of the wilderness. Thanks to re- 
stocking programs there are, of 
course, still some to be found in the 
populated sections, but a steady increase 
in the number of anglers and the warm- 
ing of waters which follows deforesta- 
tion have resulted in pushing the true 
haunts of these beautiful fish farther 
and farther away from the large cities. 
Salvelinus fontinalis is at its best 
where there are shorelines of mingled 
spruce and white birch, where there 
are log or tote roads, and where you 
find beaver, mink, otter, and fox. 
The fish seem typical of cold, dark 
waters flowing silently through vast 
swamps; of shimmering ponds nes- 
tling like brilliant jewels in settings 
of stately evergreens; of log-clut- 
tered, forest-bordered streams where 
ice-cold spring water drips in from 


banks ankle-deep with luxuriant 
moss 
These brook trout of the north 


country are essentially wet-fly fish, 
and the bigger they are the more 
likely they are to prefer large, 
juicy, meaty-looking flies. At times 
they will take dry flies, but even at 
such times they seem to find the 
flles most attractive when they are 
given decided action. Thus bushily 
tied wet flies will usually do quite 
as well as flies tied for strictly dry 
fly work 
Naturally, 
the territory 


conditions vary with 
and weather, but o1 
the whole brook trout react the 
same throughout all their natural 
range. When fishing starts in the 
spring there comes a spurt of excs 

lent fishing, often beginning wit) 
the going out of the ice. This isn't 
always fly fishing, but flies some 
times do good work, and bait neve 
fails when properly used and han 
dled. 

Following this period comes a 
time when fly fishing is uncertain 
It may become steadily better or, on 
the other hand, it may be definitely 


bad, though bait—if permissible and 
fished as it should be—will continue to 
produce very well. Toward the end of 


this period fly fishing picks up fast until 
it reaches its peak, usually some time in 
June, the exact date varying in different 
localities and waters. 

This peak period may last and be 
white heat for from ten days to a littlo 
more than two weeks, and is usually fol- 
lowed by a very bad slump. This results 
from the lakes and streams warming up, 
which is responsible for the trout going 
into deeper water for more suitable tem- 
peratures, or seeking the spring holes. 
A spring hole is any place where cold 


— Wilderness Fish 


water enters a lake or stream and cools 
the water of a limited area. 

When this transition period is over, we 
come to the midsummer spring-hole 
time, which provides excellent fishing in 
concentration areas. Roughly, this pe- 
riod runs from about July 1 until mid- 
dle or late September, depending upon 
the heat and dryness of the summer and 
the start of the spawning urge. 

So far as the fisherman is concerned, 
the last period is when the fish are ar- 





Laurent Talbott admiring the biggest fish of our trip 


riving or staying at or near the spawn- 
ng beds. At this time it is most difficult 
to find the fish unless you are a resident 
of the section and have spent many pre 
cious hours in locating the beds. Here is 
where guides most emphatically prove 
their worth. They spend much time in 
looking for good fishing spots. Without 
a guide you could waste days, weeks, or 
even months trying to locate a place 
where you can catch a few fish. 

After all, when we sportsmen go into 
strange territory, or any place where 
help is needed to learn where the fishing 
is best, we should do our part by paying 
for the information. When we need 
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guides we need them badly, and it is 
only fair that if we need them to begir 
with, then we should employe them o1 
subsequent visits. The knowledge they 
have acquired and which is needful fo1 
our vacation pleasure is just as much 
commodity as the can of beans we bu 
at a grocery store. One often hears fish 
ermen complain bitterly because the 
can find no one to give them the info: 
mation they want. Very often the re 
son there isn’t anyone available 
because so Many persons have ove! 
looked the services and _ specia 
knowledge of the guide, who dé 
pends upon this knowledge for h 
livelihood. 

But enough of philosophy. Let 
get to our fishing. I’ve been fishing 
for brook trout off and on for somes 
40 years, but 1943 was the first time 
I ever fished for them when they 
were on the spawning beds, at lea 
in the East. This was in Laurentides 
Park, Quebec, at Lac aux Ecorcs 
and the time was from Septembe: 
16 to September 26 inclusive. Here 
are some of the highlights of th 
trip which may help you 
own fishing. 

As is often the case, the spawning 
beds on Ecorces were just about 


far away as you could go with 
motor boat, either north or south 
from camp. The weather was cold 


showery, and very windy the first 
day at camp. We hated to leave tl 
warm and comfortable cabin, but 
Laurent Talbott egged us on, point 
ing out that we had only just 
many days and couldn’t afford to 
waste any of them. After we onc 
got out and faced the weather, 
wasn't too bad. The fishing locati« 
was somewhat protected from tl 
wind, the stream being only abo 
60 ft. wide and well wooded 
both banks. It looked like perfect 
quiet water, but it wasn’t. Ther 
was quite a bit of current—enoug 
that the flies would not 
you cast quartering downstream 
I started fishing across stream, using 
hand-twist retrieve, usually a go 
method for such waters. Starting tl 
retrieve at once didn’t work, so I trie 
letting the flies drift and sink until the 
began to drag at the end of the drift 
but this didn’t work either. So far as I 
was concerned the morning fishing was 
a complete flop, but the fellows in tl 
other canoe—Talbott and Tristan Anté 
each took a couple of medium-si 
trout, using the regulation wet-fly 1 
trieve. 
We rested the spawning bed while we 
had lunch in a small cabin upstrea! 
and when we got back the fish we 
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somewhat livelier. We all began to pick 
up trout. But we were looking for big 
trout, and those we were taking didn’t 
» more than 1% Ib. at best. However, 
my dropper fly—a No. 4 Parmachene 
lle—was getting a lot of flashes from 
what appeared to be large trout. Every 
f fisherman is familiar with these 
flashes which are caused by the light 
catching the fish as they make a quick 
turn. Though these large trout were at- 
tracted by the fly, it was only the 
smaller fish that actually took it. So I 
tried an experiment. On seeing the next 
flash I immediately stopped the retrieve, 
let the flies sink a bit, and then again 
started the retrieve. My wrist had bare- 
ly completed the first upward movement 
when it seemed as if the fly had snagged. 
I was fast to a good fish—a 2-pounder. 
That little change in handling the re- 
trieve was just what was needed. The 
Parmachene Belle dropper took about 
two thirds of all the fish caught, while 
the tail fly—a No. 2 Quebec—accounted 
for the rest, including the largest, a 
21s-lb, male in full courtship colors. 

The next day we went to Metascouac 
Lake, a body of water certain to give 
any wilderness lover a thrill. One of 
the better fishing locations out of the 
Metascouac Camp is the Roseberry Pool, 
distant only a short and interesting pad- 
dle through a narrow creek. The pool is 
a pondlike widening of the creek, and I 
was told it always is loaded with trout; 
I know it was the time we fished it. 
Here the majority of the fish seemed to 
prefer the flies handled rather quickly; 
best results were obtained by using the 
rod-and-arm retrieve, and making well- 
pronounced and vigorous jerks. I exper- 
imented with different flies here, and 
had about settled on No. 4 and No. 6 
Parmachene Belles when I tried a freak 
red-and-white bucktail. This fly had been 
lying in my box unused for a long time. 
It was tied on a No. 2 hook and was a 
regular wet fly rather than a streamer. 
Also, the white hair used as wings was 
body hair and not from the tail, and ex- 
tended only abotit % in. beyond the bend 
of the hook. This fly had an irresistible 
charm. On one occasion it took 20 fish 
on 20 casts, with the trout hitting it be- 
fore the retrieve was well started. 
Unfortunately I had only one of these 
bucktails—or ‘“buckbodies”—with me, 
and I lost it in a stupid way. The spawn- 
ing bed on this lake was quite dead. We 
fished it for hours, trying all sorts of 
methods and flies without result. Then, 
getting tired, I let the flies sink to the 
bottom while I took time out to light a 
cigarette. Just as I took the first good 
puff I saw my rod bend double from the 
pull of a large fish. I grabbed the rod 
before it went overboard and, with no 
more sense than a raw novice, raised it 
in a vigorous strike. As I was using a 
leader tapering to 2X, it broke. I had a 
glimpse of the fish as it came up and 
turned—a beauty—it must have weighed 
all of 4 1b. When we got back to Ecorces 
the weather suddenly turned much cold- 
er, and the trout became exceedingly 
ranky. Other spawning beds proving 
insatisfactory, we decided to try Tram- 
peuse Pool, which our little party later 
latteringly called the Ray Bergman 
Pool. It was a rotten day with spits of 
rain and the temperature down to the 
high 30’s. The barometer was rather 
w, and a mean north wind cut through 
ur woolens. 

We fished for an hour without raising 
4 fish. My body got cold and my interest 
older. My fishing became mechanical— 
half-hearted casts upstream, after which 
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(MATURITY VALUE) 


For Photographs or Snapshots 
on FISHING —Judged for 
Realistic and Photographic Qualities 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY’S 


We want your favorite fishing photos—those you are taking this summer—good ones 
taken in the past. It may be an unusual catch. It might be the act of casting. It could be a 
camp site, or a likely fishing spot on lake or stream. 

Enter your photos and snapshots in this South Bend Bait Co. Fishing Photo Contest. 
$3000.00 in War Bond prizes. Remember—they will be judged solely for their picture 
value, their realism and human interest—their clarity and photographic quality. 

There are no letters to write—nothing to buy—no slogans. Just good fishing pictures 
are all that’s required to enter this contest. Take your camera with you on this summer's 
fishing trips. Send in as many photographs as you wish. Read the rules. 


36 WAR BOND AWARDS 


FIRST PRIZE. . . $750.00 in War Bonds Rules of the Contest 
SECOND PRIZE .. « « $500.00 in War Bonds Number of photographs any one en- 
THIRD PRIZE ... « « «250.00 in War Bonds trant may submit is unlimited. 
4th, Sth, Gth PRIZES . . . 100.00 in War Bonds 2 On reverse side of each photograph 
7th to 12th PRIZES .. . 75.00 in War Bonds Teens Ub losetias oo plstaue saint: 
13th to 18th PRIZES. . . 50.00 in War Bonds Do not send negatives but have ready to 
19th to 36th PRIZES... 25.00 in War Bonds pw — ey eee 
photographs become @ property o 
ee ee ene South Bend Bait Company.” 
cate entitling him to one new All photographs and snapshots will be 
South Bend “Post-War” bait FREE judged solely for their realistic and 
_vaccemregnls qualities — their interest 
and appeal. 
Decision of the judges shall be final 
In case of a tie identical awards will 








be made to tying contestants. 
No South Bend Bait Co. employees, 





judges, advertising agency representa- 
tives, oranyoftheirfamiliesareeligible. ~ 
Contest closes midnight, October 31, 
1944. Winners will be notified by mail 

' as soon thereafter as judging time 


5 will permit. 


' Address all entries: Contest Editor, 
South Bend Bait Company, Dept. 300, 


CONTEST JUDGES. Left: Arthur F. Senior, Jr., Pres. Illinois 
Division Izaak Walton League, Chicago, Ill. Center: Harold 


Titus, Author and Conservationist, Traverse City, Michigan. High Street, South Bend 23, Indiana. 
Right: J. Hammond Brown, Pres. Outdoor Writers Ass’n of / 
America, Baltimore, Md. ee | 


SOUTH=BEND 


A Name Famous In Fishing 














Wheres the FISH) ? 


Glaring reflected sunlight obscures the 
details in this photograph. When you're 
fishing, blinding reflections may spoil 
your sport. Glare is not only annoying, 
but tires your eyes as well. 





Polaroid* Day Glasses filter reflected 
glare...let you see formerly hidden de- 
tails...sharply, clearly, comfortably. 
Fishing is more fun when you wear 


Polaroid Day Glasses. 


POLAR 


DAY GLASSES 


| 
Polaroid lenses are made ona unique 
principle. A combination of polariz- 


ing materials and laminated lenses 
sorts light rays . . . admits seeing 





~ 


rays... blocks reflected glare and 
burning ultra-violet rays. 





Polaroid Day Glasses are sold by 
leading sporting goods stores every- 
where. 

Civilian supplies are limited be- 
cause so many are being supplied to 
the fighting forces. Price: $1.95 up. 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


= 
American @ Optical 


COMPANY 











products 











‘Sa largest makers of ophthalmic 
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the flies were permitted to drift back 
without action. I did have enough inter- 
est left to control the slack, never leav- 
ing out more than was absolutely 
necessary to allow the flies to sink. Then 
when they passed by very near the ca- 
noe, I would lower the rod to give addi- 


| tional slack. 


I didn’t even expect any results. Had 
a worm instead of a fly been on the end 
of my line it would have been different. 
Candidly, I was wishing I had one on 
when, on the second drift of this kind, I 
saw the line twitch just after it had 
passed the canoe. I struck. The result 
was a 2-pounder. 

Was this an accident, just a chance 
bit of luck? Whether it was or not, my 
interest greatly quickened, and I felt a 
warm glow come over me. Once again 
the flies were dropped in the water some 
40 ft. upstream. This time they were 
watched closely and with some excite- 
ment. They sank deep, passed the ca- 
noe, and kept drifting. Then, just as the 
line began to straighten out and become 
taut, it suddenly jerked in another di- 
rection, and some minutes later another 
2-pounder was in the net. 

It was strange how warm I'd become, 
and how much brighter the day seemed 
even though it really was more dismal 
than before. I now got going strong. In 
a dozen drifts I got a dozen fish—not 
large, but ranging from % to 1% Ib. 
Then came the climax. I hooked a fish 
that felt like a good one, and suddenly my 


reel screeched as the line sped out in a 
spirited run, and my rod curved to its 
utmost limit. 

“You got two on!” sputtered Red, my 
guide. “A big fish took your tail fly.” 

The two fish evidently had struck si 
multaneously. I didn’t like that 1-pound- 
er on the dropper when landing time 
neared. But this fish was exhausted and 
was being pulled willy-nilly by the big 
fellow. Red is a master at handling 
such a situation. When it came time tc 
do the netting, the fish were swung 
around to him. With uncanny skill he 
unhooked the small fish without disturb 
ing the big one or putting any strain on 
the leader, and it took only a split second 
to do it. Red is the only man I ever saw 
who could do the job so adeptly. Five 
minutes later the big fellow was ready 
for the net. He was the fish we’d wanted 
—a brilliantly colored male weighing on 
an accurate scale 3 lb., 14 oz. He would 
have weighed more had his stomach not 
been empty. 

It was the high spot of the trip, and to 
tell how Laurent Talbott later took three 
beautiful fish weighing up to 3% Ib 
would only be an anticlimax. 

The guides knew where the fish should 
be and they were found there. They 
made the trip a real success. Believe m« 
it won’t be long before I again visit 
fontinalis somewhere in the Laurentia: 
Mountains of Quebec.— Ray Bergman. 


Chasing Rainbows—2,000 Miles 


(Continued from page 17) 


on the plateau, and there was a terrific 
amount of snow. Maybe the professors 
can explain it better, but my idea is 
that the trout must have smothered. 
I was over there right after the thaw, 
and the shore was mucky with dead 
fish.” 

“T can’t believe it,” I said, aghast. 

Deaver smiled understandingly. 
“That’s all I know about it. I could 
be wrong.” 

“I hope you are,” John put in. “We've 
come 2,000 miles to fish that pond.” 

The sun was declining. We had yet 
to negotiate nearly ten miles of wagon 
road. It had been bad in the days it 
carried traffic; now, we might expect the 
worst. And then, at the end of the trail, 
what? What Jim Deaver had said just 
couldn’t be. 

For a while we made fair progress, 
over a route where green grass often 
flourished in the twin trails, but when 
we reached the denser woods Dud and I 
began chopping or lifting windfalls from 
across the road. In fact, it reached the 
point where the two of us became an 
advance foot patrol, while John inched 
along behind us in low gear. Sometimes 
we found it expedient to leave the road 
and cut down buckbrush in order to get 
the coupé around some heavy snag. 

Darkness closed in; John was of a 
mind to turn back. Then a clean, smooth 
stretch gleaming in the moonlight saved 
us. We were out of the jungle and had 
fairly good going to the lodge. 

Did I say loage’ It had been, when 
genial P. E. Wilson ran it, and when his 
trucks lumbered over the lonesome road 
with supplies to, and gold concentrate 
from the Vidette, and when guides and 
packers were ever ready to take out a 
hunting party. Now, seen in the cold 


blue moonlight, it stood out like som¢ 
deserted giant’s castle. 
In silence we unrolled our sleeping 


bags on the porch and crawled in. 

Next morning I detected a note of 
harsh skepticism in John's voice. “Shall 
we try Fish Lake?” he asked. 

“Of course,” I replied. “What we need 
is a good trout dinner. We'd better take 
along our boat—the old one at Fish 
Lake is probably underwater.” 

“We've come this far,” John conceded, 
“so we might as well go on to the end.” 

There wasn’t much else to say. John, 
Dud, and I climbed in the car and drove 
for about a quarter mile, to where twin 
birches marked the beginning of a 


hidden trail to Fish Lake. Then, taking 
turns beneath our “swamp boat,” we 
hiked through the summer woods. |! 


knew every windfall and thicket. Short- 
ly, like a blue mirror, the lake showed 
ahead; as I gazed on the familiar water I 
was exultant and apprehensive both. 

Not a rising fish teased the surface 
but I passed this off with the knowledge 
that the sunshine was hot and brilliant 
and the air almost motionless. Afte! 
skidding the boat across the shore mus- 
keg and out among the lily pads, we 
embarked. I insisted on manning the 
oars—but was this a subconscious ges 
ture of apology? 

And so we went fishing in the muc! 
touted Fish Lake. After a short skirmish 
at fly fishing both John and Dud gol 
down to trolling. John explained, “W 
might as well find out if there are any 


trout in this lake.” 

“Yes,” I agreed glumly. “They al- 
ways would take a trolled spinner” 
There was my always again. 

Well, we fished away the morning, 
returned to the lodge for lunch, and 
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then gave the pond the benefit of the 
doubt late that afternoon and into the 
vening. Conditions were ideal, but none 

us had a strike. We never saw a 
rout, surfacing or otherwise. I had shut 
my big mouth. In the semidarkness we 
igged the boat back to the car. 

I need not emphasize that I was in the 
joghouse, and John was for pulling out 

the morning. He didn’t blame me 
entirely for the debacle—I couldn’t help 
it if the trout had been winterkilled— 
but the atmosphere was that the less 
said about the whole matter the better. 

The following morning I awakened 
late to see the sun high. John still was 
snoring, but Dud was nowhere about. 
Dressed, I was fumbling among the 
groceries when the latter appeared, a fly 
rod in his hand. In a shoulder sack he 
had half a dozen small trout he’d taken 
from the creek just below the lodge. 
My brother must have heard fish talk, 
for he opened his eyes, one at a time. 
His sleeping bag, overloaded with 285 
pounds, rolled and heaved, and finally 
John was out and asking questions. 

All Dud could do by way of answer 
was to point to the six keepers he had 
taken on flies from the nameless creek 
But yours truly, picking up a thread of 
hope, again started to talk. 

“Sure there are trout in the creek. 
They come up from the lower swamps— 
i series of ponds with one fair-size lake.” 

“Must be better fish in the lake,” John 
suggested hopefully. 

“Well,” I said, with caution, “I know 
there are lots of small trout there. We 
fished the swamps once about six years 
ago but didn’t get anything longer than 
ten inches, so we never went back. It 
didn’t compare with Fish Lake.” Per- 
you can explain why I had to 
bring that up; I can’t. 

“Small trout are better than none,” 
said John. “How far is the first pond?” 

“About a mile.” 

“Quite a lug for the boat.” 

My memory whipped up again. “There 
used to be an old boat on the lake.” 

So I guided my companions to the 
chain of ponds which lay below the 
broad muskeg meadows. After a con- 
siderable search we located the boat, 
filled with both water and mud. In time 
we had it usable, although bailing was a 
constant necessity. Occasionally trout 
surfaced or leaped, and I began to have 
hope. In half a dozen years, I considered, 


~ 


haps 


trout can grow considerably. But I kept 
my fingers crossed. 

The ancient, wobbly boat was not 
large enough for three men, especially 
when two of them are built like my 
brother and me. Dud preferred to keep 
out of the family argument, protesting 
that he was better at shore fishing. The 
oars I handled still looked much like the 
jack pines they came from. 

After several false casts John placed a 
Gray Hackle close to some lily pads. 
A trout rose but missed. Right back in 
the same spot, and John had a colorful 
bit of fish flesh on his leader. A few 
jumps later it was alongside, and I netted 
a twelve-inch Kamloops, John’s first 
muskeg trout. He beamed slightly, with 
a profound “Well!” Which made me feel 
better. 

Maybe I even beamed a little myself, 
as I pulled the old boat into deeper 
water, but still within easy casting 
distance of the irregular fields of lily 
pads. Very shortly John tied into an- 
other trout, which also felt the meshes 
of the net and the interior of the creel. 

Below us a trout was making a noisy 
demonstration. Finally we caught sight 
of it above the surface, and I started to 
compare it with the former trout in 
Fish Lake. Then I shut up and got busy 
with the oars. Again the trout nosed the 
air, and John made a quick spot cast 
which failed to tempt the fish we were 
hunting. But the second time his fly 
touched the same spot there was a noisy 
swirl, and his little 3%-ounce split bam- 
boo was doing an act that would have 
put a hoop snake to shame. 

Then the trout came out—a trim, 
vibrant length of color and silver, pos- 
sibly eighteen inches in length. Again 
and again it shook the brown water 
from its glossy sides and finally 
slipped from the fly. 

My brother grinned. He didn’t care 
that the fine trout had escaped. Neither 


did I. I was happy about the whole 
thing. We had learned that the lower 
ponds now harbored trout of fighting 


proportions. 

What the powers that be had taken 
away from Fish Lake—where food ma- 
terials and spawning areas were inade- 
quate—they had given to the nameless 
chain of ponds fed by the big creek. 
The ways of nature are sometimes 
strange to us who are slow to under- 
stand. 


Creeks Don't Have Lunkers 


(Continued from page 35) 


I'd bragged about the creek: “Any fly, 
iny size, any time.” 
Suddenly the worm turned. I took a 


trout. No whopper, but one of two and 
ihalf pounds. Ten casts later I lost a 
‘igger one. While my hopes rose, I 


heard Burn let out a whoop and saw him 
itterbug up and down the bank, trying 
to keep up with a bowed rod. And be- 
fore Burn pranced his way out of sight 
bbehind the willows, I heard something 
lse, from half a mile upstream. It was 
cross between a bull elk’s whistle and 
n exultant “Tallyho!” 
It was Ray, engaged in 
ace 
I reeled in and headed upstream, to 
see what had happened. Ray’s face was 
4S Woebegone as a lost pup’s 
“What size is your shoe?” 
“Eight.” 
“Should be bigger 


saving my 


he groaned. 


Here. Kick 
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me.” 





It was too good to miss. He took it 
stoically, then told me, “Clyde, up there 
under a log is a trout! Not like these 
little fellers I got in the creel.” He 
showed me some measuring up to 
eighteen inches by the creel ruler. But 
they were suddenly small fry to Ray. 
His eye held an unholy gleam. 

“What happened?” I prompted 

“I saw him under that log up the 
bend. He wouldn’t touch the Jock Scott, 
so I changed to a Coachman, then to a 
Brown Hackle. Clyde, I watched it float 
down to his very nose, and—and 


“He took it,” I deduced. “How big?” 

“Six pounds. Six pounds, or this three- 
pounder won't weigh an ounce.” Ray 
cussed his luck, leader, and lost chance. 
3ut his grin came back. “After all, it 
was my fault. I jerked—he was so big I 
almost fainted.” 

Burn yelled like a soul just released 
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Where eagles fly! 


Hiking brings unexpected thrills 
as well as the joys of walking 
through woods, on the banks of 
streams or topping a hill with a 
glorious landscape from your feet 
to a far horizon. Go properly 
dressed for comfort and conven- 
ience. Carry the few essential ac- 
cessories. We supply all you need. 





Wrist Compass $5.00 


Wear on wrist or carry in pocket. 
Liquid filled compass with plastic case. 
Unbreakable crystal. Luminous needle 
and direction setting arrow. Accurate. 





Swiss Army Knife $5.45 


Red composition handle with ring. 
Large and small cutting blades, screw- 
driver, can opener, corkscrew, bottle 
opener and leather punch. Very use- 
ful, handy pocket size. 


ABERCROMBIE 
SFircu Co. 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Von LENGERKE 
& €AnTOINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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*3 Hawatian 
Wiggler 


best in weeds & brush! 


“It allowed me to cast in heavy weeds 
which I could not work with any other 
bait. It’s a deadly hooker and lands every 
fair strike.” — Geo. Weber, Massillon, \ 
Ohio. “This season I caught between 40 
and 50 largemouth bass in the stumps 
and weeds and haven't yet lost a Hawaiian 
Wiggler by snagging.” 

Frederick Mooney, 


Tulsa, Okla. y : 
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Right Out of the Lily Pads 
Odie Miller, above, lives at a “fished out” - 
lake near Akron, Ohio. Every now and then O} 
he gets a nice string of bass caught with a ex 
No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler. Odie says, “The we 
No. 3 casts nice, wiggles thru pads and moss W 
and gets bass the other baits can’t reach.” of 
a 
FRED ARBOGAST - 418 North St., Akron, Ohio No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler $1.10 a 
Wwe 
“A Sis —- from purgatory. We looked up to see Then I saw him swimming awé - 
4 . lamp s a bullet, that husky gent, brimming with an- symphony of motion, not too scared. Jus : 
A Bond’s a gun. gler’s ecstasy and doing the light fan- as if it all had happened before, and | - 
Buv them both tastic along the bank, so he could hang knew what to do about it. Over tl ns 
1 ; ° or) onto reel, line, bamboo, and three more shallows, under the next cut bank, wit is 
Till the War is Won. < <A : orn ir : . © a se 
pounds of trout. Five minutes we the ripples of a great V in his wakes 
watched, before Burn bent and lifted. Now I have a mounted trout | \ 
It was that way till dark. Find a cut went six pounds. I’ve caught Idaho one plu 
The ys) sé bank or pot-hole deep enough for a that size in the South Fork of the Snak . . 
last¢e aIwese trout, sneak up without shaking the I've netted rainbows at Henrys Lake tha 
, bank, flip your tapered leader care- the northeast corner of the state, th ahs 
to ae pAuglers Prayer fully so there’d be no drag—then sock! beat six pounds. And if that trout w ae 
Your hands would be full of finny dyna-__—— bigger you 
is Transparent Plastic + mite. Maybe a two-pounder. Maybe I trudged back to camp. It was enoug hav 
: three. Always the chance of tying into that Cold Fork had come through f fas' 
one like Ray lost. those two skeptics I was with. Enoug If 
Ray got in with six, Burn seven. Their that lunkers were still there. fish 
three-pounders—one apiece—would pass Burn was already in. He summed t Tl 
for identical twins. I was glad they both situation up this way: “They’re a darn¢ ba 
topped anything I'd landed yet. sight bigger’n I thought they’d be. |! 
3ecause of fire hazard and the no-fire then, I thought they'd be.” 
ruling we had a cold supper, then re- Ray came in an hour later, wit! I 
tired to the snore sacks to an accompany- he wanted to lug out. “I wouldn’t ha\ of 1 
ing drone of millions of mosquitoes. believed it,’”’ he admitted. “When / ak le 
Dest, 6% mand heoamhs 96 tastes Burn swore they were crossbred with catches like this, somebody’s a 
, J monoplanes, and slept with his hat on I told him about my lunker. This 
BAIT AND TACKLE BOX Toward morning I got to tossing and there was no skepticism. He had 
Feather light . . . thoroughly practical .. . thinking of Ray’s lunker. The thoughts unusual way of apologizing, tl g give 
beautiful! Seven easily operated swing-out generated into a wish, an idea, a thin “What makes me feel bad isn’t that to 
drawers . . . concealed, patented catches to hope. I’d comb the creek, upstream and lost him, Clyde,” he said. “It’s that it 
a en See ee ae .& down. The creek bed was clear as a_ still got my Brown Hackle.’ ~s 
of room for live bait, spoons, lures... even a bell. Maybe I could find the hole he was P.S.—A couple of weeks later my frit " 
sandwich if you like! in, and maybe, just maybe, I could get Dee Vissing called and told my wife t} 
Completely waterproof . . . easy to keep him to bite again. we must come down that evening. H = 
clean . . . no odor to linger on . . . just So for an hour after breakfast, I had something to show me. Thinking ' : 
memories of, perfect fishing days with this scouted along the bank. Snoop up, peek a coming elk hunt, we went over. H 
aw — a Complete with over, fish her, and on to the next likely said hello, inquired about the famil) 
straps. Write for details spot. No, I didn’t catch sight of him health, then opened the _ refrige! 
...or your local dealer. at first. But in that sharp U-bend 100 door. There, bent up on both ends, wa 
yards above camp I cast the nymph the niftiest six-pound trout I’ve evé . 
- ++ and the famous again ... let the languid current suck laid eyes on. Six weighed pounds vagy 
SEA-DIVE MASK! it under a cut bank, and through. A suspicion hit me like a _ poleax : 
eee eee ecu on Tug... tug— “Vissing,” I choked, “you haven't bee" p,- 
aquarium window! A perfect The line stopped. I tightened up, to Cold Fork?” es 
on See Oa Cee ae thinking of a snag. The snag started “Sure. How did you guess it? AI! alt 
oF overseas! Write a o floundering! Thump! Slosh, slosh ... say do you know where I got this bab! 
describing underwater swime something like a wild shoat started from You remember that bend—kind of 
aw On, Tg RR A my under the bank with my line. There just 100 yards above our old cam} If 
sports. Special compact spear ae. was no stopping that slow bulldog rush. Still, there was no Brown Hack + 
Just hang on.... that trout’s jaw. So I have no w pg 
SEA-NET MFG. co. Suddenly the line came back, slack. knowing. rol 
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HEN taking a rod 
apart in a room or 
iny other limited 
space, take care not to 
jam the tip against the 
wall, furniture, or other object. With a 
3-piece fly rod it probably is better to 
take off the tip joint first. In assem- 
bling such a rod, first set the tip in the 
middle joint, then put the assembled 
section into the butt joint. If the rod is 
split bamboo, do not twist it either when 
putting a joint in or taking it out. Do it 
with a straight push or pull. 


I don’t agree with the theory that bass 
seek deep water in hot weather. Just the 
opposite has been the case in most of my 
experience. It always has béen hot 
weather when I've had my best top- 
water fishing—that is, from the latitude 
of New York north. As to the South, I 
don’t know, for I’ve always fished the 
area below the 40-degree latitude in fall 
and early winter. But I’ve known cold 
weather to put them down both in the 
North and the South. Of course there 
are exceptions, and the largemouth likes 
warmer water than the smallmouth. But 
neither likes really cold water very 
much. 


While most of the bass strikes on a 
plug come after the lure has hit the 
water and before it has traveled more 
than 8 ft., there are occasions when the 
strike comes as the plug approaches the 
boat. However, generally speaking, after 
you've fished your plug some 10 ft. and 
haven’t had a strike, you may reel it in 
fast so as to get in another cast quicker. 
If you get a strike that you miss, then 
fish the plug in carefully all the way. 
There always is the possibility that the 
bass may follow and strike again. 


I've been fishing steadily since the age 
of 12; have spent all my spare time at it, 
devoted much of my working time to it, 
and expended much money on equip- 
ment and travel. With all the experi- 
ence this concentration of effort has 
given me, I still feel that I’ve just started 
to learn something about the sport. And 
I know that my fishing education never 
will be complete, even though I should 
live to a fabulous old age. 


Pork rind keeps quite well if treated 
4s follows. First procure a shallow con- 
lainer that will permit the rind to be 
laid out flat and straight. Place a layer 
f salt on the bottom. Then roll the rind 
thoroughly in salt, after which press it 
lown tightly on top of the layer of salt 
in the container. Cover with more salt, 
and the rind will keep for a long time. 
Be sure that the pork rind is damp, 
ge and soft when burying it in the 
Salt, 


. ° . 
_ If fishing for lake trout and you don’t 
“now where to find them, try slow troll- 
ing with live minnows. To do this you 
Probably will have to use a sinker of at 
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@ Most anglers experience 
a genuine thrill going after 
this wary, courageous mon- 
ster—particularly when fine 
Gep Actionized Rops are 
used. Their patented shape 
positively prevents the han- 
dle from twisting while cast- 
ing or playing the fish—and 
their ability to take more 
than their share of hard use 
makes them a big favorite 
with fishermen everywhere. 

Gep also manufactures a 
complete line of Fry Rops 
and Satt Water Rops— 
all popularly priced. 





















* * * 
to enjoy economical fishing 
trips in years to come— 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 











UNTIL PEACE COMES 


. and Uncle Sam no longer 
needs our production... please 
be very careful and considerate 


of at of your fishing tackle te make 
on it last as long as possible. 
y 


Gephart Mfg. Co. 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


Specialists in Steel Lishing Rad tor 


BAIT CASTING @ FLY FISHING ¢ SALT WATER FISHING 




















Catch More Fish with 


Flotz 


KEEPS FLY LINES AND 
FLIES AFLOAT LONGER 


Insist on Flotz! It prevents fly lines and 
flies from “water logging’. Keeps your 
line on top of the water where it is least 
distracting. Your bait has more allure. You 
catch more fish. Yes, expert fly fishermen 
say nothing even compares with Flotz. 
Also improves reel action. Gives casts 
greater accuracy. Preserves lines. And 
Flotz is an excellent dressing for rods and 
other fishing equipment. Don’t go on a 
fly fishing trip without Flotz. Get a can 
right away! 

































Made by 
The Simoniz Company 


Sold by IVANO INC., 123 E. 21st St., 


BEAN’S ARCH SUPPORT 
MOCCASIN 


A hand sewed Moccasin made from black, medium weight, 
oil tanned leather. Molded arch supporting 
rubber sole which gives the same support as 
dress shoe yet has the ease and com- 
fort of the old fashioned moccasin. 
Men’s sizes 6 to 12. Price 
$3.00 postpaid. Send for 


Chicago 16, Ill 
















| Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
10°. Highest quality curled FEATHER FILLED 


| upto vray goose 





new Spring Catalog. BAC warm, water repellent, windpr Roomy. Built for big 
men A $40.00 value Our price only $29.98. Full length, fool- 

i ) W WESTERN WOOL FILLFI 

L. L. Bean, Inc. exts TER ‘ FILLE 
m $12.89 Shipped C.O.D Sleeping bags for 
y not be ‘available long Write TODAY for 


Freeport 100 
M 


aine ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED 


ASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 


GH BLOOD PR 


Rationed 
Men's sizes 
$3.00 summa 


Mfrs. Fishing 
and Camping 
Speolaities 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 
























©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
Used Late Issue Gas Mask Bags . 49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.00 A DANGER SIGNAL 


SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axles, 56’ High, Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a 


Weight Per Pair With Axe, 322 L8S., $37.58. | Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, and 

Thousands of Other Bargains in Military,Outdoor | other grave complications. Resultful treating me th rds 

& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10¢ | of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly 

for 32 a e returned with first order a quarter of a century. Send for FREE Blood Pres 
Book today. No obligation. 


nd N SUPPLY CO. (sure 


A 
_| BALL CLINIC, Dept 4060 


4756 LESTER ST. 
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RICHMOND, VA. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








This Amazing Liquid Saddle Soap 


cleans, softens and preserves 







LEATHER GEAR, BOOTS, LUGGAGE, SADDLES, CASES, | 
Nn Hl 

Nothing else quite like it! > i 
Neatsope works quickly, easi- el earl sss i 
ly. Softens dry, hard leather. Ritans - so 1} 
Prompt use wet leather = i 
prevents stiffness. Leaves no _ Hy 
A - { 


Will 


sewin 


or odor not rot 


used in 


grease 
thread 


g 
bottle to 
Vernon, 


dealer's. Or send 25c in stamps for 4 oz 
RICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount 


At your 
NORTH AM! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| LEGGINS, HOLSTERS, MOCCASINS, BELTS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| line with a piece of old line. 


| dreds of casts, 


| grief. 





this to the end 


of y« 
Just aboy 
the spot where this old line is tied, 


least 8 oz. Tie 


tach a hook, and, about 1 ft. above t 
another hook. Then by slowly sounding 
along the bottom of the deep areas 
the lake you have an excellent chance o; 
finding the lake-trout feeding beds. On 
these beds are located, you may disca 
the bait and troll with a spoon. Be sur 
to have plenty of sinkers for you're c« 
tain to lose some. 


Be slow or at least deliberate on su 


face strikes and fast on underwat 
ones. The reason? The surface strik« 
visible. You see the start of it before th 


fish has taken your lure. Thus if you 
response is fast you’re quite likely t 
strike before the lure has been take: 
On the other hand, you do not see th 
approach to your underwater lure. Mos 
of the time you don’t see a thing, thoug 
there are times when you can deté 
flashes which warn you of the take. § 
when you feel a fish or see the flash t! 
fish already has struck and has the lu 
in its mouth. Unless you strike quick 
under such conditions you will fail 

connect. Once the fish starts pulling in 
mediately after the strike, give ons 

two extra-hard pulls, within the limit 

what your terminal tackle will stand 


| just to be sure the barbs of the hooks 


properly sunk. This extra preca 
will save many a disappointment 


are 
tion 

Always test the end of your castin, 
line each day you go fishing. Duri! 
usual day’s fishing you will make hu 
and each cast does its t 
toward wearing out the last few feet 


£ 
\ 


line just above the lure. If you are usin; 
a line under 12-lb. test, test it seve 
times during a day’s fishing. Assuring 


Ke 


yourself that your line is all right t 
little time, but it will save you plenty 


Obeying all fishing and hunting la\ 
should be considered privilege 
sportsmen. These laws really are 
of rationing which make it possibl 
each of us to get our share. Fortunaté 
most sportsmen realize this and obey t 
law. But there’s another kind of f¢ 
who does real damage. He break 
law purposely, and of course strives 
cover his tracks. Such a man is fa! 
ferent from the real sportsman who! 
sometimes, break a law through ign 
rance. The good game warden gives ! 
attention to the habitual violator 
inefficient warden picks on the innoce 
but uninformed violator. 


a 
a for 


‘ 


writes that he has been d 
experimentation in te 
lines. From tests made by him and 
friend they conclude that a new 
loses one-third its marked test strengt 
as soon as a knot is tied in it. The tes! 
were made with a new 18-lb.-test 
This broke on a 12-lb. strain, and at 
knot. Have any of you made I 
tests, and so what are youl 


> 


clusions’ 


A 
ing 


reader 
some 


$1 
if 
. . . 

believed that the fishing is 
when the wind ruffles the water 
ever, don’t overlook the possibilit 
making a catch when the water is 
lutely calm. Such a condition is p¢ 
for top-water fly-rod lures. At s 
time the slight disturbance mad 
these lures most readily I 
fish.—R. B. 
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Anglers Queries 


Record Smallmouths 


Question: Will you please tell me the weight 

the largest smallmouth bass caught during 
the 1943 fishing season? Also, the all-time 
ecord?—D. B. M., Pa 


Answer: The largest recorded smallmouth 


a Sul for 1943 was 7 lb. 5 oz.—caught at South Two 
water Lake, Wis. The largest ever recorded weighed 
ike is 14 lb., and was caught at Oakland, Fla..—R. B. 
re the 
F age More About Line Color 
taken Question: I have had some heated arguments 
re thi about the most effective color for a fly line. I am 

Most not in favor of yellow or orange because bright 
nough colors are more noticeable, and might tend to 
detect scare the fish. 
e, § Also, most persons recommend a line that will 
sh the balance the rod. I prefer the lightest line 

e lure possible. I fish mostly in small streams where 

Pe long casts are not necessary. Besides, I use 
nicky bait as often as a fly, and a light line produces , 8 dc ; ml 
ail t less strain on the rod in bait casting—but will We can all resume our established ronson an oxe reels are not evail- 
1g im- still handle a fly for short distances. American way of living, enjoying ee ebetodate eri “100% yr 

> y ; +) 3s? ia re ° 

“<d : Ras do you think of my deductions?—R. T., the privileges that are the birth- supplying material for our fighting serv- 
stant right of all. . . especially to spend a ice forces. 

hooks Answer: It is doubtful whether this difference our leisure time when, where and 

recal- of opinion regarding line colors will ever reach as we like it. Now, we are striving to reestablish and maintain these rights 

; a single conclusion, no matter what arguments : ; 

‘men and are working hard for a quick return 


are given on either side. Some experts prefer 
the lines you dislike—on the theory that the to carefree days of fishing. 
fish see the line against the light; therefore a 


asting ; : - : 

eS light line is less noticeable than a dark one, ; 

sng: in addition, a light line is translucent a Da j BUY MORE WAR BONDS : 

= rather than opaque \\ eA 

its bit The opposition claims that a dark line % Lh hos _ = ) 2 5 © 

eet of matches the bottom better than a light line, , ‘ ‘ “ be JOKE P. Cvtstcn 

using does not catch the light rays, and so is less \\ ee 

eVvera noticeable. The same arguments pertain t ; BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
marine leaders. For my part, I believe both light and ” BRONSON, MICHIGAN 


dark are needed,. depending on conditions at the 
time of fishing. 
There’s no doubt that the smaller the caliber 


of the line the less noticeable it is. For fly GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 


asting, though, the size of the line is de- eS 

termined by the rod. It must be heavy enough The best all-round boot in the werld 

= hed Rae ager Poet ceca thao Mg: -| ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— Manutactured Since 1850 

1 pring out the rod action; otherwise it wi | - WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT | Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 

be dificult to handle the fly properly. However, | —] [| This entirely new type troller gives slower speed iene So eeeeeuee. 0 peeie eee ee ee 

if you can handle the fly properly with a very | ay es © motor rus t surer. Cast th to catch. Ankle strap holds boot in place, and also 
> > o a > . ots and ty ra Noth ated — ‘4 suppo 

light line, then it is certainly all right to use to be m 5 yours pochet. Pi ACCEPT NO IMITA TIONS! Get the original Gokey 

With bait, of course, the finer the line the ope pega epee ne adie bbe Beate 5 ee ee ve nee one 

better. —R. B. ‘ : ; ; we , 

— ‘ PETERSON SALES CO. GOKEY COMPANY 

376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 




















Catching Gars 


Senn’ ates etsy A New “Reel ty Ocean City’ tor Every Angler in the World 


have fun catching them, and at the same time / : d ? 
benefit sportsmen by ridding the water of these Could easily have been made in our enlarged plant in recent months from the raw materials processed for war... 


game-fish eaters —G. W., Tex. 


Aimed lini ah sels wile ne bake q. + « we had been making Fishing Reels instead of using every ounce of energy and 


i shrimp. I have also taken them on plugs. material for the needs of the Armed Forces. 


However, they are cagy creatures, and it takes 
patience to get them to strike. Also, about the | we had not been among the first in the nation to turn out war material in sufficient 
y way to hold a gar after hooking him is on | quantity and quality to Earn the first Army-Navy Production Award in our Industry 
a rigging which requires the fish to put its bill December |9th, 1942 — (and to have it repeated so that we now have (xx) two 
through a noose in order to take the bait.—R. B. ‘ 
stars in our Award Flag. 


Line for 5'2-0z. Bamboo Rod 


Sat. ¢ « the lessons of war production — war improve- 

Question: Recently I became interested in ments in materials and methods —will make it possible — 
the smallmouth bass in Otsego Lake, Coopers- soon after VICTORY — to produce "Reels by Ocean City” for 
town, N. Y. This lake, fed by many fresh-water every angler in the world —with the improvements that will 


springs, is very clear and, in places, very, very : k ry analer want them 
leep. There is little cover for fish other than : — 9 . 


some long water grass, lilies. and occasional | : * ‘ 
W —_ — the rocky shore. . 2 In the meantime let us all work even harder... 
I have a 9-ft., 5%4-oz. split-bamboo fly rod f 
a single-action fly reel. Can you suggest | are and buy more War Bonds . . . for FREEDOM 
proper line and leader for use with bugs 
wet and dry flies? Also, how should the 
lures be fished in this clear water? Bass caught Se 


ee ee er ee ene eee OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Answer: It is rather hard to advise correctly A and SOMERSET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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MONTAGUE 


SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS 














Fishing is the means of giving thousands of war work- 
ers the relaxation they need to do a better and more 
consistent production job. This war has shown folks 
that they can do better work when they use a bit of 
their time to relax properly. 

Montague Split Bamboo Rods—built through the years 
—are giving consistent service to their owners—by 
helping them relax at their favorite sport. Plus the 
aid they give the war food supply. 





It is no accident that Montague Rods are standing up 
under all sorts of conditions. More than fifty years of 
Rod building experience has made this record possible. 
Only the choicest of Bamboo, worked and tempered 
by skilled craftsmen, has put the thrilling action in these 
rods that is being enjoyed so much now as in the past. 


The future offers even more thrilling possibilities. Just 
as we are busy turning out equipment for the Armed 
Forces—we are mindful of the time when the fighting 
men will come home—Victorious. 


We know all fishermen are expect- 
ing great things from Montague... 
and we will not disappoint them. 


BUY EXTRA 
BONDS 


BACK THE 
ATTACK 





MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 


MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers 


SUNSET LINES ““22-" 


reeterns 





Sunset Lines are scarce although some dealers still oe 
have a few. The big Sunset factory still makes lines \ SNA 








principally for commercial fishing or for industry. 
Today all effort is centered on war production. To- 
merrow will be another story—Sunset will be mak- 
ing more lines than ever—the lines which made 
fameys the slogan ‘‘more fish per line.’ Then 
look out, Mr. Fish! 







LD 
















SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 564 £ixth Street. Sau f-anciseol 





on a proper line for a rod unless one can feel 
the rod personally. If your rod is stiff it should 
take an H-C-H; if limber, it might work best 
with an H-D-H. Your rod is on the border line 
for these two sizes. If it weighed 6 oz., I 
wouldn’t hesitate on the H-C-H. If it weighed 
5 oz., then H-D-H would probably be just right 
What will be right depends on the action 
Color of the line doesn’t matter, but if you get 
a Nylon line be sure it is one size larger thar 
silk. 

A good leader would be one tapering from 
.019 to .014, and about 9 ft. long. Either float 
ing bugs or wet and streamer flies may be used 
But, on the whole, I would call surface lures 
the best bet for clear water.—R. B 


Dried-out Hackle Feathers 


Question: I have quite an assortment of 
hackle feathers, many of which crack or break 
when I tie them. Can anything be done to pre- 
vent this? —W. C. P., Ill. 


Answer: Dried-out hackle feathers have a 
tendency to crack. Storing in humid air wil 
correct this condition somewhat. The same ap- 
plies to quills, which often dry out and can’t be 
wound on without breaking. Wetting the quill! 
stops this trouble.—R. B 


Too Many Fingerlings 


Question: I have been able to catch a few 
good-size pickerel, perch, crappies, and bass at 
an artificial lake in these parts, but I am muc! 
annoyed by small fish stealing my bait 
gradually tearing it to pieces. 

Where I fish the bottom is rocky, at least 
near shore—5 ft. out it becomes quite deep. A 
times, by using a casting rod and getting the 
bait out as far as possible, I’ve caught sor 
nice bullheads and wall-eyed pike. 

What equipment (hooks, bait, etc.) do you 
think I should use? So far I’ve been using 
worms and minnows.—K. B., Mich. 


Answer: When fishing where small fish are 
plentiful one is bound to catch them oftener 
than big ones—especially when bait is used 
A larger hook would prevent you from hooking 
so many smaller specimens, and make it easier 
for you to unhook those that did get caught, but 
it would not help in the loss or mutilation 
your bait. Of course, there are often spots 
which contain mostly large fish, but one can 
find this out only by experimenting. 

Personally, I would try artificials rather thar 
live bait. Fair-size floating bugs often catc! 
large panfish. Plugs are perhaps best for larg 
bass; bass bugs and flies also take their shar 
but are likely to take a lot of small stuff t 
Spoons are good pickerel lures, and sometimes 
a trailer of pork rind on a spinner does thin; 
to them. 

The size of the hook depends on the bait y 
use. Average hooks for panfish run from No 
to 10, and for bass from No. 2/0 to 2. T 
larger sizes are best for large baits, the small« 
for small baits. Regular-shank hooks are pe 
haps best for all the fish you mention except 
pickerel and wall-eyes. This is only becaus 
these two species have sharp teeth which c 
line or leader.—R. 


Right Taper for Leaders 


Question: What diameter should the butt 
my Nylon leader be for use with a torpedo-hea 
line which ends in .030 or .035 in.? I've tri¢ 
starting my leader taper at .021, but it is s 
stiff that the tip of the line curls around t! 
loop of the leader. It’s my understanding that 
the difference in diameter between the tw 
tapers must not be too great—that a step of .0! 
or, better still, .005, is about right—so I hesitat 
to use a finer leader.—Henry F. Gustine, La 


Answer: I have found that Nylon of .02! 
too stiff to be used as the butt of a leader on 
line which tapers to .030 or .035. The line being 
limber, and the Nylon much stiffer, you a 
bound to have the trouble you have experienc 
when you cast. I have, however, found .0 
quite satisfactory and just about the right bre 
in size between line and leader, taking int 
consideration the difference in consistency 
the two materials involved.—R. B 
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Loudmouth Bass 


(Continued from page 21) 


Forgotten Lake performed 
like their traditionally more excitable 
yusins—leaping high into the air when 
yoked, standing on their tails to shake 
their heads, and going through all the 
est of the bag of tricks. 

Here then, to all intents and purposes, 
was my own private lake. It had been 
stocked for what now seemed my per- 

nal benefit. It had been virtually un- 

shed for ten years. And it was un- 
nown to a single one of the hordes of 
fishermen who would have given at least 
in eye to know about it. 

I made rigid rules for myself. Since 
the crappies prevented the use of flies, 
I would use only the lightest practicable 
plug-casting line and a still lighter lead- 
er. I would remove all but one hook 


exactly 





“Water should be as productive, acre 
for acre, as land. Our wildlife can be 
replenished, our waters restored.’’— 
Jay N. (“Ding’’) Darling, former chief, 
U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey. 

. but only if we all help in the vital 
work of conservation. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


this year as you have done in the past, 
even if you don’t expect to use it. 





from any plug that I used. I would leave 
he landing net at home and depend on 
so exhausting any fish I really wanted 
that he could be lifted from the water by 
hand. I would release all but a few fish 

those we wanted to photograph or to 
eat. 

In no case would this self-imposed 
limit be greater than one quarter of the 
then-prescribed legal limit of eight fish 
i. day, and in no case would a fish under 
fifteen inches be kept, the legal length 
being ten inches. 


While waiting for July 1, I scouted the 
shores of Forgotten Lake. I did not want 
to use my hookless plugs too much, for 
t would never do for my wild and fear- 
less bass to become plug-shy. So I scout- 
ed to observe the favorite hangouts of 
some of the big fellows and to see what 
I could learn about their preferred diet. 

By the time the season opened, I had 
learned a little. There were a good many 
green frogs around, and one froglike 
plug I had was a honey. This had a frog- 
painted wooden body, with white rubber 
legs that trailed behind. (Incidentally, I 
haven’t seen one for years.) When the 
casualties on the legs of these factory 
plugs began running high, I cut up an 
old bathing cap belonging to the Lady 
Who Sometimes Goes Fishing With Me. 
This plug rode just below the surface 
and could be given a most lifelike action. 

But the real killers were surface plugs 

the kind that make as much fuss as 
possible when dropped on the water and 
left there for just a second before be- 
ginning the retrieve. Especially effective 
was a white surface plug with a two- 
bladed propeller behind a revolving red 
head, which I named “Joe Dynamite” be- 
Cause almost every time he hit the water, 
there was an explosion. 

On the first Saturday in July, by which 
time I'd got the canoe into the lake, the 
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For shaving comfort, speed and thrift— 

The kind of shaves that give a lift— 
Use Thin Gillette Blades, four for ten— 

They sure rate high with well emis men! 








The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
Of The Famous 
Gillette Blue Blade 





New kind of edges 
hard enough to cut glass 








“A Chest X-ray—iIn War, 
Peace, Plain Common Sense’’ 


QuiLey © 
MINNOWS — 


Go-getters for all fresh-water fish, even sal 
mon. Light, easy to pick up or cast, perfectly 
balanced, beautifully finished, tough and 
durable. Operate just below the surface for 
full advantage of their streamer effect, and 
to afford you the thrill of seeing the strike. 
100-W Red and White each 
100-Y Red and veilow J (}c CHECK 
100-G Red and Gray Or M. O. 
1” Body on Model Perfect Size 1 Hook 
Also in Bucktail Style 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO. 
At the Sign of the GOLDEN TARPON 
113 South 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Po. 
Since 1867— World's Finest Tackle 


a Patriotic Duty—Iin 
is the slogan of 
the 1944 Early Diagnosis Campaign of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 








Flash vow'see res 


PRACTICAL Money -Making Trades! 


weses and clock repairing 


Learn At Home ¢ InYour Sparetime 
Prepare for a happy future of pros- 
erity, security... and get a big-pay 
job NOW. Fascinating, high-grade 
occupation. You can LARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. An excellent field for 
part-time work at home. 
COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 
A THOROUGH self-instruction 
training in American and Swiss 
watches, clocks a cialse ro 
on al: urm clock fr. airs. A new, 
practical LE/ RN" “B Y-DOING 
instruction thod. You Learn 
QUICKLY, easily. No previou 
experience necessary. Watchmaking is the basic training for 
aircraft instrumer nt work, and other scientific precision job 
Amazing LOW PRICE. Money-Back Guarantee. Get into 
this fast-growing field NOW ... big opportunitic . don’t 
| aes. Mai! coupon below for free information. No obligation. 


t locksmithing and key making 


Complete UP- Te- DATE COURSE 
low to pick locks de, make mas- 
| ter-keys, repair, ir ti all serviec » ete. 
New, self-instruction les s forever 


| handy man, hao e-owner, 
} mecn 7 rvice stati pec ae wr, ike 
| it shop, hardware dealer, gunsmith. Y” 


| 53 EASY ILLUSTRATED LESSONS{ 


| Bargain Price! Satisfaction guar- 


anteed or money back. Writenow! 
p= =:F ree Details— Mail Coupon Today!ls= = 


| I NELSON CO., Dept.8H24,321 S.Wabash,Chicago4,M. | 


Please send me—FREE and witout obligation—illus- 
’ trated Success -Catalog containing information about 
the course (or courses) | have checked below. No sales- I 


I men will ¢ Watch and Clock Re ng. 
Locksmithing ¢ ‘Making. 
| 








Lady Who Sometimes Goes Fishing 
With Me and I hooked, fought, and 
brought to the boat nineteen bass. We 


didn’t keep count of the total number of 
strikes, but it must have been enormous, 
for neither of us was in the expert class. 
Of these fish we kept two—the first bass 
the Lady-Who-etc. had ever taken (it 
measured a sleek eighteen inches) and a 
five-pounder which was the biggest I'd 
caught up to that time. 

When, all summer, the bass of Forgot- 
ten Lake kept rising to the plugs, I be- 
ran inviting friends up for a week-end 
Since I was a good neighbor who could 
always be depended upon for a fish or 
two on request, my guests were welcome 
in the community. All of them caught 
fish 

None of my companions revealed the 
secret of Forgotten Lake. That was my 
own dumb doing. 

It was already October. I hadn't taken 
a summer vacation that year, and some 
of my office colleagues audibly wondered 


why. I told them I was saving up time 
off for the duck-shooting season and, 


anyway, I'd had all the summer recrea- 
tion I needed catching bass over week- 


ends. From that beginning I got to 
boasting. And when I detected a scoffer 
or two I was dopey enough to bring 


them, after the next week-end, four fine 
fish as proof—-my self-imposed limit of 
two bass a day, all better than four 
pounds and one well over five. I was 
even so abysmally stupid as to disclose 
where I'd caught them, pointing out the 
location of Forgotten Lake on the map. 

Somewhere among that group (or, to 
do the guys justice, among the acquaint- 
ances to whom, perhaps casually, they 
may have relayed my boast) was a Quis- 


ling, a Laval, a fiend in human form. 
We closed up our summer week-end 


hideaway not long afterward and didn’t 
go back until the following spring. And 
by that time Forgotten Lake was no 
longer forgotten. 

From my own boasting, someone 
whose identity I never learned developed 
an idea. He went to the syndicate that 
owned Forgotten Lake and convinced 
them they could do something profitable 
with the place. 

When I next saw it, the clubhouse was 
being refurnished. The caretaker-by- 
courtesy had been replaced by a club 
manager. Tennis courts were being built. 
There was talk of a golf course. A small 








— but 
SHORT 


TALL 


- OLD, today! Why you fellows don’t 
know what really cold weather 
is,” said Ed Walloby, as he seated 

himself on a soap box in Walt Smiler's 

general store, and stretched his legs lazily 
toward the glowing pot-bellied stove. 

“Oh, oh,” Eph Summers sighed. “Here 
he goes again.” 

“Yes sir, I remember,” Ed went on, 
ignoring Eph’s interruption, “the year 
I worked up in the Gatineau country 
where they have real winters. One day 
it was so cold that the morning train 
crawled into the station with the steam 
frozen solid, and the sides of the old 
engine panting like a dachshund chas- 
ing a rabbit. 

“Everyone knew that something would 


The contributor of 
it aleng only because he enjoyed 


passing 


fleet of canoes and rowboats had been 
ordered. The lake was being treated 
with copper sulphate to kill some of the 
vegetation (and, I am happy to say, only 
a few of the fish), and a diving float was 
being installed. There would be table 
tennis and auction bridge and tennis and 
swimming and a dance, with a small 
band from New York, every Saturday 
night. And fishing. Members of the club 
could use the boats, some of which had 
outboard motors now. Members were to 
be selected from applicants who looked 
as if they might purchase summer 
homes which the club owners would be 
glad to construct elsewhere on the club 
grounds. Not $20,000 estates, of course 
this was 1938—but nice little places. 
Oh, sure, I joined the club, though I 
didn’t want to buy a nice little place on 
the grounds. I fished the lake and 
caught some pretty good bass there, for 


a couple of summers after that. But it 
was never the same. Or anything like 
the same. The numerous other fisher- 


men didn’t follow the rules I'd set for 
myself; most of them caught and kept 
as many fish as they could. The bass be- 


he’s 
too 


this little story makes no claim to originality; 


it ond thinks others will 


long. Sure enough, 
the manhole cover blew off, and that 
frozen steam, under about 200-lb. pres- 
sure, hurtled out through the hole in a 
solid chunk and disappeared over the 
mountains. 

“It wasn’t until several days later that 
we found out it had landed in a frozen 
lake about 30 miles away, where it had 
melted the ice and cooked all the fish 
All the rest of the winter, when anybody 
felt like a fish dinner, he just went down 
to the lake and skimmed them off the 
top, all ready for the table 

“Now, that’s what I call really cold, 


have to go before 


Ed concluded, looking around at his 
cronies with a satisfied smile—A. H 
W ylie 

came fewer, as sophisticated as the club 


members, and a whole lot shyer. And 
it wasn’t my lake any more. The loud 
mouth bass (Basso-profundo mececale 
boob) had done his discoverer in. 


No, I'm not going to tell you any mors 
about Forgotten Lake than I have 
Neither its real name nor its exact loca 
tion. I’ve talked too much already. Be 
sides, after a few years of gasoline ra 
tioning it may revert to something like 
its former status. In that event, I'd like 
to try it again myself. And when I d 
I want to be alone. 

Also, I have just heard about anothe: 
lake. A friend of mine, one Georg 
Blackford, told me about it. He calls it 
“Lost Lake” and says the bass are thick 
there and nobody else fishes it or eve: 
knows about it. I intend to employ va 
rious persuasions to lure him into taking 
me there. If it turns out to be all that 
he says of it, I shall then calmly murde: 
Blackie while he sleeps, so that he may 
never tell anyone else of its location. 

And I shall thereafter breathe no word 
of its existence. Least of all, dear read- 
er, to you. 









































BRITISH COLUMBIA | PRINCE EDWARD 
Salmon |No close season ISLAND 
Trout | Speckled Trout Apr. 16-Sept. 15 
. _ . Tidal waters No close season Salmon May 24-Oct. 15 
(Continued from page 46) Nontidal waters Mar. 1 -Nov. 30°} Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct. 31 
—— ee - _ Black Bass | July 1-Mar. 31 —— a 
| 
UTAH | aes - — } —_—_ {QUEBEC 
| Black Bass May 15-Oct 31" weesegee * Apr. 15-Sept. 30* | Atlantic Salmon |\May l-Aug. 31 
Trout June 15-Oct. 31° Trout May 15-Sept. 7 —— kled —- x: aaa ane 
| moe . sake rout, Speckle Sebago Salmon uana 
| VERMONT : = eed Trout pr. 15-Oct. 10 niche, Brown, Speckled,} 
|” "Trout May 1-Aug. 149 “Whiten ond’ Boe on: Pickerel, Pike, Perch Sea, Quebec Red, and 
Lake Trout, Landlocked) Perch. Crappie North. Goldeye, Mooneye, Arc- Grey Trout May 1-Sept. 30 
Salmon May 1-Aug 1* ern and Wall eyed Pike tie Greyling Sauger, ; Wall-eyed Pike Pickerel] May 16-Nov, 15° 
Pike Perch, Pickerel May 1-Mar. 14* Sunfishes, Bullhead, Cat-| Maskinonge May 16-Oct. 31 Sturgeon jJune 1-Apr 
Smelt June 1-Mar. 31* fish . ’ May 15-Jan. 15° Black Bass July 1-Oct 31 Rainbow Trout jJune 16-Sept ( 
Muskalonge June 15-Apr. 14 gti ce oe Black Bass, Muskellonge |June 16-Oct. 15° 
Black Bass ° July 1-Nov. 30% yruskellunge May 25-Jan. 15) °°} ~ = - ery on a l opm 
— Black Bass | June 20-Jan. 15*} NEW BRUNSWICK Vhitefish . |Dec. 1-Nov. 9 
VIRGINIA * Sturgeen, in ductananetl Trout, Landlocked Salmon, Northern Pike, Eel _ No _close seas 
Trout Apr. 20-July 31° waters only Sept. 5-Oct. 15 Black Bass Apr. 1-Sept.. 30° 
Black Bass Salmon May 24-Sept. 30*ISASKATCHEWAN | 
East of Blue Ridge Mts.|/June 20-Mar. 15 |WARNING: These seasons| Striped Bass No close seasot Loch Leven, Speckled 
West of Blue Ridge Mts. /June 20-Dec. 3 ipply only to inland wa Brown, and Lake Trout |May 16-Sept. 15 
a ters and hounded bays.| eS Rainbow Trout [J ine 16-Oct 
WASHINGTON | There are special regu NOVA SCOTIA Pickerel Pike, Perch, 
{ll game fish lations for boundary and Speckled and Grey Trout Goldeye May 16-Mar 
Specified low-altitude : oad outlying waters | : ee ae. ‘| Apr. 16-Sept, 14*]__ Black Bass : uly _1-Nov 
, lakes ai Apr. 9 -Oct. 31 Salmon Apr. 16-Oct. 15° 
Streams and bigh-alti-| ee, a Rainbow Trout July 1-Oct. 31 [NEWFOUNDLAND 
__tude lakes lay 28-Oct. 3 Striped Bass No close seasor Native Trout Jan. 15-Aug 
wget vipermta a! gegen - — 22 he 
Brook, Brown, an ain- . ‘ a). - . : - : 
bow Trout jApr. 29-July 15 All game fish | Apr. 1-Oct. 31 ONTARIOt ' | 
Black Bass, Pigkerel June 24-Noy. 30 . — YUKON TERRITORY | , 
| Muskalonge, Ali@eyed) | Speckled, Brown, Aurora, - Greylin Feb, 1-Nov 
| Pike June 24-Apr. 30 [ALBERTA and Rainbow Trout May 1-Sept. 15 Speckled Trout }Apr. 1-Oct 
Rock Bass ity! | Lake Trout May 16-Sept, 15 Yellow Pickerel May 15-De 31* Pickerel, Goldeye, Pike, F 
Bluegill, Red-bellié & Pike, Pickerel, Perch, | Pike May 15-Mar 1* Maskinon May 16-Apr 
| Sunfish Channel = and bal Goldeye May 16-Mar. 31 Maskinonge, Black Bass |July 1-Oct 15* Lak Trou Whitefish ; 
Blue Catfish, White ee Trout Grayling Rocky Sturgeon |July 1-Ma 1° Satmon Trout D 1-Sept 
Perch, White and Yel - Mountain Whitefish i} June 1-Oct. 15* Lake Trout | Nov. 6-Oct * T De 16-Oct 
low Sucker, Redhors« July 1 -Apr. 8@ ' ss : 3 a — a 
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MEET YOUR NEW NEIGHBOR... 


You would enjoy a visit to Greenland. ... A land of unusual beauty and the 
midnight sun. The people there are friendly, pleasant and honest, awakening 
with ever-increasing speed to the features of the civilization we enjoy. 
... Greenland is a World Neighbor and the incidents that were once of only 
local importance are now of international concern. The best and easiest way 
to have a ringside seat to the history making events of avy country is with 
shortwave radio, because with it you can tune anywhere in the world almost 
instantaneously.... Your postwar Hallicrafters Radio will be a superb instru- 
ment —the world’s best shortwave receiver. The result of over eighty 
million dollars of war research and manufacturing development, you 
will be able to tune in on any World Neighbor simply by turning a dial. 


THE HALLICRAFTERS COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. © BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS SCR-299 
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in 1643, and no doubt some of his 
demonstrations explained phenomena 
eviously misunderstood’ by people of 

; time. Today, some 300 years later, 
while we commonly relate the barometer 
ind weather, we are likely to overlook 
the importance of barometric pressure, 

pecially in angling. 

The fisherman who, when buying 

ckle, spends a few dollars for a ba- 
rometer is the exception rather than the 
rule; in spite of the fact that the size of 
his catch depends largely upon baro- 
metric pressure. 

It has been fairly well proved that a 
high barometer indicates good fishing 
that a rising barometer means rising 
fish. A falling barometer usually means 
no fish or deep fishing with live bait. 
The true indication seems to be the 
product of extent of rise or fall, multi- 
plied by the speed of the change. Here 
in the Lake Erie region no fisherman in 
his right mind fishes in a northeaster, 
and fishing is likely to be very poor for 
several days following such a blow. Yet 
some years ago our party, fishing a 
Canadian lake, got one of the greatest 
eatches of bass we ever got, with a 
northeast gale howling and threatening 
to swamp the boat. On our return to 
camp we were dumfounded to find that 
contrary to what one would expect with 
such a gale, the aneroid at camp had 
risen 3/10 in. in less than two hours. 

Why should fishing be better on a ris- 
ing barometer? An answer to this oc- 
curred to the writer some years ago, 
after having used an aneroid for a long 
period of time and being thoroughly con- 
vinced by tabulation and experience that 
the barometer can indicate success or 
failure in fishing. Three of us were fish- 
ing at Elephant Butte Lake, N. Mex. We 
were anchored in 60 ft. of water and fish- 
ing on bottom for catfish. Luck was 
excellent. Only one thing marred our 
pleasure. There was no need to return 
any undersize fish, for every fish we 
caught came into the boat with the air 
bladder protruding from its mouth and, 
in Many cases, rej iii 1 as a direct result 
of the abrupt chonge in water pressure. 

Does not barometric pressure work 
the same way, although not so severely? 
It is probable that the air bladder of a 
fish acts as an aneroid barometer. Place 
a toy balloon in an air chamber, exhaust 
the air, and the balloon expands and 
bursts outward. Reverse the process, 
and the balloon shrinks. Decrease the 
barometric pressure on the surface of a 
lake suddenly, and the air bladder of a 
fish swells in size. How sensitive the 
bladder is is problematical, but likely 
some discomfort follows, and in order to 
maintain the normal and comfortable 
size of the air bladder the fish goes into 
deeper water. In other words, it equal- 
ses a decrease of air pressure by an in- 


T in ts, ana invented the barometer 


crease of water pressure. Reverse this 
process, increase the air pressure—a ris- 
ng barometer—and the fish moves 


toward the surface. 

We know that the human race is sus- 
eptible to sudden change of barometric 
pressure if the change is marked. So- 
called “altitude sickness” is usually 
manifested by nosebleed, dizziness, a 
thumping heart, and a ringing in the 
ears. The nervous system of a fish is not 
ghly organized as that of a human, 
ut it is reasonable to suppose that fish, 
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How’s the Fishing? Your Barometer Knows! 


too, are affected by sudden 
changes. 

If we are correct in the theory that 
a change of air pressure affects a fish, 
the same factor that drives the big fish 
up or down, drives the minnows that 
constitute much of its food, up or down. 

Close observation of a barometer over 
a period of time, especially if a record be 
kept, will convince the skeptic that the 
barometer is not only useful for predict- 
ing changes of weather, but a very con- 
sistent indicator of success or failure in 
fresh-water fishing.—H. M. Beattie. 


pressure 


Plant Fertilizer Increases 
Trout Yield 


AN INTERESTING experiment has 
just been reported by B. W. Taylor, 
director of fish culture for the Province 
of Quebec. On a tract 140 miles north 
of Montreal, and at Gaspé hatchery, tests 
were made to determine the value of 
the relatively new idea that fishing wa- 
ters can be improved by agricultural ferti- 
lizer the same as farm lands. 

The tract contains a number of lakes, 
all with clear water, hard sandy bottoms, 
and no discharge. Three of them, which 
were devoid of fish, were stocked by 
airplane. Blue Lake received 540 speckled 
trout fry for each of its 38 acres; Silver 
Lake, with its 48 acres, got 320 fry to the 
acre, while 22-acre Spring Lake was 
stocked with 230 to the acre. 

Twelve months later the trout fry in 
Spring Lake had grown to a little more 
than % Ib., while the fish in Silver Lake 
had reach 4 oz., and those in Blue 
weighed 2 oz.—thus demonstrating the 
need of space and food for the growth 
of fish. 

It was decided that overpopulated Blue 
Lake would be a good subject for ex- 
periment. A mixture of equal parts of a 
commercial fertilizer and crushed lime- 
stone was dumped into it. This was dis- 
tributed in shallow water to stimulate 
the growth of plankton, a microscopic 
plant life which feeds the minute animals 
which are in turn eaten by trout. Ap- 
proximately 100 Ib. was used on each 
acre, at a cost of 1% cents a pound. This 
was done in early June. 

During June, July, and August daily 
oxygen readings were made at various 
depths in Blue Lake and in one of the 
lakes which was not fertilized. These 
showed more oxygen and more minute 
animal life in Blue. 

Trout taken from Blue Lake before 
fertilization were thin and below normal 
weight. Specimens taken 3 months later 
were from 12 to 16 oz. heavier. 

Even more startling results were being 
achieved at Gaspé hatchery where vari- 
ous concentrations of fertilizer were be- 
ing administered to ponds 3 ft. deep. 
Even in the pond which had the lowest 
concentration fertilizer the fish were 
showing superior growth to those in un- 
fertilized ponds, and they had all the 
natural coloration of wild fish. On the 
average, each dollar’s worth of fertilizer 
was yielding 28% Ib. of fish. 

Results of these experiments have con- 
vinced Taylor that the use of fertilizer 
to stimulate the growth of plankton is 
one of the best ways of improving fish- 
ing waters, but that there is still much 
to be learned about the method.—Alan 
N. Longstaff. 
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NOAKVAy 
* YARNS 


_ a 
by RAWHIDE TANNER” 


~“PRGLEG 
i; THE ROAD 
RUNNER” 


Be in Texas we've 
got. a bird called the Road Runner. To some 
he’s the Chapparal Cock, or maybe Paisano; 
anyhow he's a chunk of lightnin’ with feath- 
ers, and he’s death on rattlesnakes. 

But none of ‘em equaled my pet Road 
Runner, Pegleg. I found him one day with 
his leg busted. I tried to splice it, but it was 
too far gone; I had to amputate. When the 
little cuss got well I whittled him a new 
leg out of hickory. And he was so thankful 
he wouldn't let me out of his sight from 
then on. 

Pretty soon Pegleg was able to run as 
fast as any Road Runner in Texas. And he 
was a champion snake killer. He could smell 
a rattler a mile away. Off he'd go... just a 
blurr... then you'd hear “sock, sock, sock!” 
That was Pegleg poundin’ the rattler to death 
with his wooden leg, which was real handy 
for the purpose. Lord, how Pegleg hated 
rattlers! 

Well, one Saturday night I was at Kelso's 
Bar, irrigatin’ the alkali out of my throat 
and Pegleg was on my shoulder, sneakin’ 
sips of redeye when 
he thought I wasn't 
watchin’. After while 
a stranger come in. Up 
went Pegleg's hackles 
like he smelled a rat- 
tler. ‘“‘Pegleg,” I says, 
“If you think they’s 
any snakes in here 
you've dipped your 
beak once too often.” 
But Pegleg was on the . XN 
prod. Lettin’ out a screech, he lit into that 
stranger, poundin’ him over the head with 
that Cake leg! Sock, sock, sock! Down 
went the stranger, with Pegleg on top, tearin’ 
at the feller's shirt. 

In two shakes Pegleg had the stranger's 
shirt ripped open. By gravy, it was Shellout 
Crim, the holdup artist! I knowed who ‘twas 
because there in plain sight, thanks to Peg- 
leg, was the snakeskin money belt Crim was 
famous for wearin’. Yeah, rattlesnake skin. 

I collected $50 reward for capturin’ Shell- 
out Crim. But while I was sleepin’ off the 
celebration that follered, some son of a 
sheepherder stole Pegleg. So if you ever run 
across a rattlesnake hatin’ Road Runner with 


a hickory leg, kindly return him to Rawhide 
Tanner. 


* % 


FR E E ! There's the sparkle of the Western spirit in 
the stories told by ‘‘Rawhide Tanner."’ And the same 
rugged, dashing spirit is found in Texas Ranger and 
Soddie Croft Belts and Billfolds, created in Yookum, 
Texas, by master saddle craftsmen. Ask your dealer to 
show you TexTan originals in leather. Write TexTan, 
Yookum, Texas, for ‘Rawhide Tanner's'’ booklet, 
“Yookum Yarns.’ It's 
FREE! 
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, or millions of Americans, there’s 

SL 

>... out under the blue, with a clean 

. and fast 


soul-soothing magic in fishing 


wind riffling the water . 
action as you heavy up a stringer for a 
tasty panfish fry! Yes, there’s a lot to be 
said for the oldest form of fishing — 
and the nation needs plenty of it this 
year to keep the larder full. 

But after the war — here’s a thought 
for all cane pole experts. To your skill, 
add the thrill of taking panfish on a 
light, perfectly balanced Shakespeare 





JURTESY OF 
OF TENNESSEE 
OF CONSERVATION 


fly rod outfit! Right now, we're making 
precision controls for fighters and 
bombers, but tomorrow we'll be build- 
ing tackle to make fishing more fun 
for you and every sportsman! 

Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo 2F, Mich. 


Send for b REE 
Pocket Fishing Guide 
Shows best days to fish 
in 1944. ‘Blacker the fish 
—betterthe day for 
fishing.”’ Write today. 
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For personal security and financial independence 
—buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps today! 


HEAT WITH 
WOOD 


Enjoy 24 hour continuous controlled 
heat. No fires to build nor ashes 
to remove daily. 

INSTALL AN 


LEY 


ning beater 


Make one fire a season. Remove ashes on 
average thrée times monthly. Burns worth- 
less trees. Less soot, dirt. Unusual amount heat 
Truly sensational, 8 types & prices, Write 


ASHLEY AUTOMATIC WOOD 
STOVE CO. 
“0”, Columbia, 


As 


Patented five 7 
trolled downdraft wood! 
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Dept. Ss. Cc. 





The fighting millions on the battlefronts 


have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays 
are also the order of the day for the 
working millions. 








THIS WAR WILL STOP! 





WHEN IT DOES 


Luxon Products, now fighting 100% 
for victory, will again make de- 
pendable swivels, snaps and leaders 
for you. 


| LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. J. 





Yank Fighters Find Fishino 
in Pacific Different 


N‘ IT long ago a party of Marines ws 
fishing off a tiny Pacific island. T 
day was warm so they took along a cas 
of beer. Soon after the first empty w 
tossed over the side a shark was after 


attracted by the bright red label. So fo 


the rest of the day the fishermen us« 
beer bottles as lures—probably for t 
first time in angling history. 

Many of our men in the Pacific ha 
had similar unusual fishing experiences 
From virtually every Navy vessel th 
touches port you'll see sailors trolli 
for the monsters that lurk near isla 
reefs. Marines and soldiers have lear? 
how to take fish in quantity by stunni 
them with rifle bullets or by watchi 
for a school and tossing a bambc 
ringed net over it, Hawaiian fashion. I 
sportsmanlike? Not for war-worn a 
hungry American boys, looking for fre 
food for their mess! 

Some of the best fishing of course 
in the choppy waters off Australia an 
New Zealand which for years have 
tracted big-game anglers from all ovs 
the world. 

The black-out has more or less put 
stop to the native sport of torch fishing 
in which the fisherman stands ki 
deep in water with torch in one hi: 
and a spear in the other, waiting for 
fish to be attracted by the light. Da 
time spear fishing, however 
underwater fishing, is a sport at whi 
many of our men have become expe! 
Diving equipment is ingeniously n 
from all kinds of odds and ends 
goggles from a captured Jap gas m 
or an ordinary bucket fitted with g] 
portholes and hooked up to a bi 
pump to supply air. Bamboo maké 
ideal tubing for the spear guns. Powered 
by elastic cord from burned parachutes 
or strips of rubber from wrecked planes 
the guns develop sufficient force to 


especi 


pale even a good-size fish. Octopuse: 
and rays offer prime targets for 
undersea spear fishermen.—Capt. I 


J. Wilson, U.S. M.C. 


Lampreys and Lake Trout 


AKE trout, prized food and game fis 
are being attacked by a new 
destructive enemy in Lakes Michiga 
and Huron. Sea lampreys, which | 
found their way into these waters f 
Lake Ontario, are the culprits. 17 
are not only larger but more destructi' 
than the native lampreys, averaging 1 

in. in length, and are increasing ray] 

The harm done by these ee 
creatures comes from their blood-s 
ing habit. A sea lamprey will att 
itself to a fish by means of mouth 
tion, then, with its tiny teeth, 
through the fish’s skin. A chemical 
jected into the wound by the lam 
prevents the blood from clotting, 
the fish becomes enfeebled from | 
blood. Also, an open wound is [el 
where disease and infection may « 

The Michigan Conservation De] 
ment is seeking methods to reduce 
number of these lampreys by destr« 
them before they reach their spawnin: 
grounds in streams tributary to U 
Great Lakes. Inquiry is also being maé 
to find out if the sea lamprey is edil 
in which case fishermen would ha‘ 
additional incentive to reduce 
numbers. 
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Gov. Davis 
' - 


» Governor 


Before he took office in May, Governor James H. 
Davis, of Louisiana, (left) and his fishing partner, Bill 
Harper, caught these 13 fine bass with No. 2 Hawaiian 
Wigglers from Cross Lake near Shreveport. Charlie 
Evans, Shreveport sporting goods dealer who sent 
the photograph, says the 13 fish weighed 48 Ibs. 


They really have some excellent bass fishing in Louisi- 
ana and judged by letters and photographs received, 
Hawatian Wigglers are proving their ability to get bass 


from these southern waters. 


Shallow Running 


(Shown with skirt reversed) 


lf the Ducks Won't Come to You, Go and Get ‘Em 


(Continued from page 19 


be ascertained. Extremely thick cat-tails 
are almost impossible, as they are diffi- 
cult to penetrate and rustle upon being 
disturbed. Very often advantage may be 
taken of a high bank, a pile of driftwood, 
or a line of bushes. It is remarkable how 
little is needed to conceal a hunter, if he 
lies low. I have stalked ducks successful- 
ly in an open field with alfalfa stubble 
only six inches high in it. An especially 
successful maneuver is to circle up or 
down the river—or across it, if necessary 

) as to place a pile of driftwood or a 
cut bank between you and the ducks. 

The disposition of the ducks them- 
selves is worthy of consideration. A 
of old mallards to one side can 
ruin an otherwise ideal set-up, as they 
will give the alarm. It is easier to slip 
ip on four or five than it is on twenty, 
ind feeding ducks are easier to surprise 
than those that are merely resting. 

Some remarks must be made concern- 
ing the technique of crawling itself. In 
most situations the body should lie abso- 
lutely flat on the ground, with the legs 
slightly spread and the elbows drawn up 
underneath. A movement forward may 
be achieved somewhat in the manner of a 
sidewinder rattler by hunching one elbow 
ind one leg forward at the same time. 
This does not raise the body from the 
ground, and only a slight amount of 
cover is necessary for concealment. 


couple 


Leave your hat behind when you start to 


Crav |, keep your head down and don’t 
try to keeep your eye on the ducks all the 


time. Move forward a few yards and 
then while resting very slowly raise the 
eyes above the level of the cover to see 
if your direction is correct. Just as slow- 
ly lower your head before you crawl 
again. 

The gun should be held in the crooks 
of the elbows, with the barrel parallel 
to the ground but not touching it, if you 
can possibly help it. Just before raising 
up to fire, be sure to check the muzzle 
to see if any mud has got into it. 

When you have approached within 
range of the unsuspecting ducks, care- 
fully work your knees underneath you 
so that, when you rise up, you will be 
ready to shoot and not in the position 
of a sea lion with its flippers down. If 
all calculations are correct the ducks 
will flush when you rise up, and some 
very nice shooting may be had at an alti- 
tude of fifteen or twenty feet which is 
well worth your labor. 

When the birds are lying in deeper 
water or in more extensive marshes, a 
variation of the sneaking technique is 
called for which only the most hardy 
will attempt. I have found it best to re- 
move ali outer garments but my shirt, 
but to retain a pair of tennis shoes to 
protect my feet. With this costume one 
can wade through a tule marsh prac- 
tically undetected. Any noise made un- 
derwater apparently is not noticed, so 
if the feet are slipped along carefully no 
great sucking noise will be made which 
would alarm the game. Even when the 
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| If you have 
| next duck-hunting trip, try sneaking up 
| on them. 








witer is icy cold in the late fall, this 
slipping up on them out in the marsh is 
not nearly so bad as it sounds. How- 
ever, I have confined this deeper-water 
sneaking almost entirely to geese. 

If you collect a couple of geese this 
way it is worth it, even if you are a bit 
numb around the knees when you finally 
get back to the bank. Nothing else quite 
equals the thrill of slipping along in the 
tules with your teeth chattering and 
finally, after many painstaking maneu- 
vers, rounding the last clump of reeds 
and seeing eight or ten geese right off 
your gun barrel. Even these, however, 
are not always sure shots, as by this 
time you are so cold you can hardly aim. 

After some eight years of sneaking up 
on ’em along the Rio Grande my friends 
and I have concluded that a flock of 
greenwing teal is extremely easy to ap- 
proach. Bluewings are a little more difli- 
cult, but still easy. Cinnamon teal are 
very wary. Widgeon in two's and three’s 
are very hard to approach, but in large 
flocks are downright stupid. Shovelers 
or spoonbills are wary when resting, and 
very foolish when feeding. A flock of 
feeding spoonbills can be approached 
with practically no cover at all, especial- 
ly if the sun is at your back. 

Among the wariest of ducks is the 
mallard. I would class him as even 
smarter than the Canada goose in this 
particular. A flock of twenty or thirty 
mallards is almost impossible to ap- 
proach, even with ideal cover. One old 
greenhead will almost surely spot you, 
and the moment he does, they are all off. 
Widgeon, on the contrary, may see the 
careless stalker, begin to give their pe- 
culiar cry—and then continue to stay 
put. 

Canadas and the smaller Hutchins’s 
goose are both extremely difficult to ap- 
proach. Usually the geese rest and feed 
in altogether open fields, or some place 
in midriver where there is not the sligh.- 
est cover. If they do happen to alight 
near a point covered with tamarisks o1 
other cover, however, they are no 
warier than mallards. Usually 
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when 


crawling up on geese we take careful | 


note of the sun. If it’s at your back—in 
the early morning especially—it is pos- 
sible to approach a flock of wild geese 
with practically no cover at all, provided 
you make no quick movements and no 
noise. 

I have found that geese are more sus- 
ceptible to noise than ducks, with the 
possible exception of the mallard. A 
carelessly broken twig or the 
dry leaves or cat-tails will immediately 
alarm them. An ideal situation when 
stalking geese is to have a rivulet of the 
river making sufficient sound to cover all 
noise of your crawling. 

I am firmly convinced that ducks do 
not smell, or at least do not use this 
sense to warn them of the proximity of 
man. Even with a considerable breeze 
blowing directly from me to the game 
they seem to be unaware of my presenc: 
until I rise on my knees to flush them 
Actually, wind is a considerable aid, 
the moving stalks of grass or bushes 
cause the stalker’s movements to be 
noticeable. 

Sneaking up on waterfowl has all the 
fascination of old-time Indian deer 
stalking. It is a little hard on the old 
hunting coat and the rest of the shooting 
gear, but it is well worth it in the end. 
“bluebird trouble” 


as 


less 


It is worthy of your mettle as 
a hunter. 
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It Takes All Kinds 


(Continued from page 31) 


give up and start heading back home.’ 

“Right! I'll have some fish by then.” 

With only two flies left I really was on 
my own. I thought of Bob’s hundreds 
of flies, spinners. He certainly had the 
law of averages in his favor. About the 
only consolation I had was, I'd be fresh- 
er when we started up the hill; Bob 
would be pooped carrying all his tackle. 

The water was clearing up a bit. That 
was a good sign on the Owens. Prob- 
ably they’d stopped letting water out of 
Crowley Lake, a long, meandering, man- 
made reservoir created by a _ giant 
earthen dam across the river. 

Still no hatch of flies on the river. 
Not even a cloud of midges, which some- 
times are so thick they look like smoke. 
So I just kept right on casting my Hare's 
Ear at likely spots and retrieving slow- 
ly, then with quick jerks. 

I'd worked over almost all the best 
water for a mile or so up and down from 
the log crossing without a smell. I de- 
cided I’d fish just half an hour longer. 

I cast indifferently across the river, 
using a roll cast to avoid heoking my 
fly on the overhanging branches. Just 
as the fly plopped on the surface, a big 
Loch darted out from underneath the 
grass and promptly was nailed! 

Out of the water he came. Three 
times! Don’t let anybody tell you a Loch 
Leven in cold, fast water’s not every bit 
as game as a rainbow! 

When I led my fish to the net I found 
he was fifteen inches long and would 
probably go a pound and a half. 

My spirits rose at once. Long ex- 
perience on the Owens had proved that 
when the trout start to hit you’ve got to 
make hay while the sun shines. For 
they may not hit for longer than half 
an hour. 

My hunch was right. 
strikes almost every time I cast. Inside 
the next hour I had hooked an even 
dozen, and by careful playing in and out 
of the mossy patches from which they 
seemed to be feeding, I managed to land 
eight of them. 

My watch read close to 6 o’clock—the 
time I’d agreed to meet Bob at the 
bridge—so I quit. Bob wasn’t at the log 
crossing when I arrived, but he showed 
up by the time I'd finished a pipe. 

“What luck?” he asked. 

“Oh, fair,” I said. “How about you?” 

“Not a strike. And I tried everything 
I had!” 

“Hare’s Ear?” 

“Nope. That’s probably the only pat- 
tern I haven’t got.” 

Then I realized I had him over a bar- 
rel. “I’ve got two flies left,” I chuckled. 
“Both of ’em are Hare’s Ears. Wanna 
borrow one?” 

The inflection probably was too gloat- 
ing. But Bob wanted fish. And he, like 
any true meat getter, was willing to 
humble himself. “Doubt if it’s that 
simple,” he said. “But I'll try it.” 

Yep! The ol’ Hare’s Ear was the 
medicine. For Bob too! Before it got 
too dark to fish he’d creeled half a dozen 
nice ones, including a fat rainbow that 
ran two pounds—a comparative novelty 
in that stretch of the gorge. 

During one of the numerous rest 
periods between puffing up the trail, 
Bob became philosophical. “Served me 
right,” he said, “for thinking you ever 
can make a sure thing of trout fishing. 


I began to get 
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I had all the flies in the world but one. 
And that was the one they wanted. Live 
and learn!” 

“You ain't kidding!" I said. “Some- 
time I’m going to be caught on a fishing 
trip with a guy who hasn't got an extra 
rod. And it’ll serve me right!” 


Judge Grady’s Drunken Minnow 


(Continued from page 27) 

Jedge Grady 
last minner an’ 
Twarnt no more 
draps in de 


den lies dere watchin’ 
whilst he hooks on de 
reaches for his bottle. 
licker, only about three 
bottom. 

“Huh! Dat much wouldn't do jedge 
no good. No good a-tall. So jest for 
biggety he pours dem draps down de 
minner’s th’ote. Den flang him over- 
bode in de very same place whar we 
started at. Boss, dat minner ain’t no 
more’n hit de water befo’ Jedge’s line runs 
off de reel 200-000-000, an’ his reel went 
clickin’ same as when you wind yo’ 
watch. De jedge braced hisself spraddle- 
legged in de boat and managed de reel 
wid bofe hands. 

“Don't let him git away, jedge!’ I 
hollers an’ jumps up. ‘Don't let him git 
away. Lord, lord, nobody ever see sech 
a fish fight. Up dis lake, an’ down dis 
lake, an’ ‘cross dis lake Jedge Grady 
rastled wid his black bass. His line run 
out so swift an’ far I was skeered he 
mought lose him. But jedge is handy 
wid tackle. Nip an’ tuck. Back an’ fo’th 
dey had it. De jedge played dat fish to 
a fare-you-well. He was standin’ up an’ 
his legs ‘peared wobbly, but de more 
his knees got limber, de more steady an’ 
keerful he wound in his reel an’ kep’ a 
tight line. 

“After so long a time de fish begins to 
git tired, an’ give Jedge Grady his 
chance to set down, hold de rod in his 
left hand, an’ pick up my paddle. He 
sho kin handle a boat, workin’ back’ards 
inch by inch, ontil he got right under 
dis tree. Easy, easy, coaxin’ an’ per- 
suadin’, he draws dat bass alongside his 
boat—-an’ lands him wid a dip net. 

“*You got him! You got him!’ I 
couldn't keep my mouf no longer an’ 
yelled. ‘Dere, now! Safe!’ Finest bass 
what ever come out o’ dis water. Us 
weighed him on dem scales right dere. 
Nine pounds, six an’ three quarters 
ounces. Jedge had done grabbed sumpin’ 
to brag about. Got him stuffed in Mem- 
phis. But dis club sho will give jedge de 
hoss laugh when he tries to tell ‘em 
how he cotch dat fish!” 

“Why, Sylvester? It was pure skill?” 

“No suh, twarn’t. More’n dat. Heap 
more. You ain’t heard de half of it. 
Not yit. I jumped up, all trembly, so I 
could see good when jedge kneels down 
in de boat to take his hook from de 
bass’s mouf. Boss, here’s de gospel trufe, 
an’ you won’t believe me: 

“De bass never struck at dat minner. 
Ain’t bit him ontil now. But dat minner, 
wid three draps o’ Jedge Grady’s licker, 
got so brave he grabbed de big fish right 
back of his neck an’ helt on like a bull- 
dog.” 

Major Bonney couldn't help laughing. 
“Sylvester, when we settle with Hitler, 
you'll be the biggest liar left unhung.” 
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Why You Need a Gunsling 


HE shooting gunsling is one of the 

most useful rifle accessories ever in- 

vented, yet even today it is lacking 

on the majority of sporting rifles in 
use in the United States. Many hunters, 
indeed, look down on slings as marks of 
the gadget-ridden city sportsman—use- 
less appendages dangling from the rifle, 
getting in the way, and catching on 
twigs and brush. 

Show me a man, however, who does 
not use a sling and I'll show you a man 
who has never given the sling a fair trial. 
The sling is not only a great aid to 
carrying; it is a great aid to shooting. 
For some types of hunting it is almost 
as necessary as the rifle itself. 

The deer hunter who spends most of 
his time on a stand and who does his 
shooting offhand can get along very well 
without a sling. So can the horseback 
hunter who carries a light, short carbine 
and who dismounts only to shoot. But 
the hunter who does much walking will 
find the sling a blessing, even though 
his hunting is on level ground or gently 
rolling hills, since even an 8-lb. rifle has 
a way of weighing 15 lb. toward the end 
of a long day. To the mountain hunter 
the sling is an absolute necessity, even 
a life-saver. Anyone who has to climb 
the face of a cliff, clinging to narrow 
ledges and groping for handholds, needs 
two hands, and could use four if he had 
them. With the rifle slung over his back 
and out of the way, he can negotiate 
country that would be impossible if he 
had to devote one hand to carrying the 
rifle 

The sling has been standard equip- 
ment on military rifles for ‘0 years or 
more, but of all the world’s armies only 
the American and the British teach the 
use of the sling in shooting as well as 
in carrying. Indeed some foreign mili- 
tary rifles have the sling swivels at- 
tached to the side of the stock! 
Photographs of Russian, Ger- 
man, and Japanese snipers 
show them shooting with the 
sling hanging loose, but an 
American sniper not using his 
sling would feel as naked as 
if he had forgotten his pants. 

On the target range, of 
course, where every point 
counts and where the big 
matches are decided by the 
number of shots in the small- 
bore X-ring and in the large- 
bore V-ring, a man without a 
sling would be hopelessly 
handicapped. 

Sporting use of the sling 
began with the British long 
before it did with the Ameri- 
Most British double 
rifles are equipped with eyes 


Properly adj 


For a deliberate shot or for almost any shot 
at more than 150 yd. a sling is very helpful 


Loop should be high up on left arm. Left hand 
should be under sling and against front swivel 
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usted, the sling holds the butt firm against the right 
shoulder, and steadies the rifle without any work by the right hand 


through which the narrowed end of the 
plain leather sling can be passed. Any- 
one who has ever hefted one of those 
11 to 15-lb. doubles can well understand 
why the sling, as an aid in carrying 
met with a warm welcome. American 
sportsmen came late to the use of the 
sling because before the first World 
War most of our rifles were lever actions 
with no provisions for sling attachment 
As a matter of fact, the first Model 5 
bolt-action Winchesters that made their 
bow 20 years ago and the first Model 30 
Remingtons simply had eyes instead of 
swivels, and the slings one could buy 
for them were handy for carrying, but 
almost useless for shooting. 

Nowadays good swivels, and in some 
cases slings, have become accepted 
factory equipment of many rifles. Bolt- 
action rifles like the Model 70 Winchester 
and Model 720 Remington come equipped 
with swivels or swivel bases as a mat- 
ter of course, as do the fancier lever 
actions like the Winchester 64 deer rifle 
the Model 71, and the Savage 99-RS 
Actually it ought to be considered a 
crime for a factory to put out almost 
any standard rifle without some pro- 
vision for a sling, as a sling is handy 
even on the lightweight .22. 

The first sling with which Americar 
sportsmen became acquainted was the 
government job on the 1903 Springfield 
Its 1%-in. width is all right for the 
target range and for the day-after-da) 
carrying of a heavy rifle on marches of 
from 25 to 40 miles. But a narrowe! 
lighter sling is in order on the sporting 
rifle. There are now two kinds in regula! 
use, both from 7% to 1 in. wide. One is 4 
two-piece sling very similar in construc 
tion to the one on American militar) 
rifles. The other, the Whelen sling, co! 
sists of a single piece of leather 5% 
long, with a claw hook on one end. Th 
strap is punched with holes 
into which the hook will fit 
A short piece of rawhide, or 
shoestring in case the raw 
hide gets lost, is laced throug! 
these holes to hold the sling 
together. Two leather keepers 
come with slings of this type 

The two-piece sling is a bit 
heavier and more complicated 
than the one-piece, but to m) 
way of thinking it is handie! 
It consists of a short tailpiec 
which is attached to the butt 
of the rifle, and the much 
longer loop portion. Each has 
a claw hook for adjustment 
and the loop portion has tw 
leather keepers. When _ the 
two-piece sling is adjusted 
correctly, it is a good idea to 
lace the forward portion to 
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gether so it will stay put. The claw 
hooks have a way of working out, and 
the lacing will assure that the sling does 
not separate in an emergency. 

For shooting, the loop for the upper 
portion of your left arm should be made 
by adjusting the claw hooks and lacing. 
This same adjustment will also be about 
right for carrying the rifle, with the 
sling over your right shoulder. Then, if 
you want to strap the rifle 
across your back so that 
both hands will be free, the 
strap can be lengthened by 
merely loosening the lower 
claw hook and putting it 
in another set of holes. 

The rear swivel or swivel 
base is attached to the 
stock 2% or 3 in. forward 
of the toe of the butt. Front 
swivels are located from 14 
to 18% in. ahead of the 
center of the trigger, de- 
pending on how they are 
placed on barrel or fore- 
end. The distance on both 
the Linden-stocked .270 
rifles in my rack is 16%, in., 
and that seems to me to be 
about right. 

The placement of this 
forward swivel and the 
way it is attached to stock 
or barrel is of great im- 
portance, because the more 
pull there is on the barrel 
from sling tension the less 
accurately the rifle will 
shoot. And it makes no 
difference whether it is a 
run-of-the-mill swivel or a 
complicated detachable one 


fitting on the fancy and 
more fashionable swivel 
base. 


The worst place to attach the front 
swivel is directly on the barrel forward 
of the fore-end. This arrangement was 
very fashionable some years ago and 
many de luxe sporters are still floating 
around with swivels so attached. Al- 
most equally bad is the method used on 
many fine tailor-made sporters of hav- 
ing the swivel screw into a base in the 
rear of the fore-end tip and connected 
with a barrel band. Better but not per- 
fect is Linden’s method of tying the 
barrel to the fore-end by a band about 
2 in. to the rear of the front swivel. 
Similar is the Winchester method, used 
on the Model 70 sporter, of having the 
screw which ties barrel and fore-end 
together about 3% in. behind the front 
swivel. 

The best of all is to let that barrel 
alone and not tie it to the fore-end at all. 
The fore-end should be so made that 
full tension can be given the front swivel 
without materially altering the relation- 
ship of barrel and fore-end. That is why 
I am a devout believer in full fore-ends 
of dense strong wood so cut that the 
grain runs diagonal to the barrel. This 
is one point where the free-floating boys, 
who believe the barrel should not touch 
the barrel channel at any point, really 
have something on the ball. Differences 
in sling tension bother the free-floating 
barrel not at all, and that is why the rifle 
to be used exclusively at target should 
always float. In fact, any other method 
of attachment results in different points 
of impact when the rifle is fired without 
a sling or with a tight sling 

This should not bother the average 
deer hunter at all, because he does most 
.of his shooting offhand and uses his 
sling only for carrying. With the hunter 





Used for carrying, a sling permits 
the use of both hands; a rifle can 
be carried all day without fatigue 


of plains and mountain game, it is— 
alas!—another story. He may be able 
to sneak up within 50 yd. of a bighorn 
ram and assassinate him in his sleep, 
but far oftener he will hunt hard for 
days and then find that he must bag 
his trophy at 300 to 400 yd. with one shot 
or go home empty handed. The same 
thing is true of antelope, and often it 
is true also of white-tail and mule deer 
in the rugged 
mountain and 
canyon country of 
the West. Even 
moose and elk 
often have to be 
shot at long range. 

It is therefore a 
smart move for 
every hunter who 
uses a sling to de- 
termine the dif- 
ference in point 
of impact at vari- 
ous ranges be- 
tween shots taken 
without a sling 
and shots taken 
with a tight sling. 
Many a hunter 
who has sighted 
his rifle in with- 
out a sling has 
wondered why he 
missed an easy 
shot when he used 
a tight sling. 

I never use a 
sling on my old 
.30/06 Springfield 
sporter except for 
carrying, because 
the front swivel is 
attached directly 
to the barrel; 
using this rifle with a tight sling makes 
a difference of about 5 in. in the point 
of impact for each 100 yd. of range. The 
rifle is sighted in without the sling and, 
aiming at the heart of a deer at 200 yd., 
I'd miss the deer completely if I used a 
tight sling. 

Another rifle of mine, a .270 Mauser, 
has the front swivel 2 in. forward of the 
band that ties the barrel to the fore-end. 
With a tight sling it puts the bullets 5 in. 
lower at 250 yd. (or about 2 minutes of 
angle lower at any range) than without 
the sling. That is enough to result in a 
lot of misses—when the aim is taken at 
the heart region at a distance of 250 yd. 
and more. If I use a tight sling with this 
rifle I compensate by holding on the 
chest cavity. However, I must confess 
that I often use no 
sling at all, even on 
long shots, because 
the pesky little 
white-tail bucks I 
chase around on 
the oak-covered 
ridges of the South- 
west and Mexico 
can get out of sight 
before you can say 
Rumpelstiltskin; 
they seldom wait 
iround for a hunt- 
er to climb into his 
sling and do the 
thing up right. 

The sling is a 
handy piece of 
equipment which 
makes hard, close 
holding easier, but 
no one should be- 
come so dependent 
on it that he thinks 
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With the new Pike mount a ‘scope is quickly attached or det 
With the ‘scope off, a peep sight shows between the rear V bloc 


he cannot shoot without it. I have see, 
riflemen accustomed to varmint shoot.f 
ing and target work spend precious! 
seconds getting into a tight sling whil: 
a big buck was tearing up the opposite 
side of the canyon and about to dis 
appear. That is ridiculous! 

On the hunting rifle, be it for larg 
game or for varmints, the sling sh 
be adjusted to give a good loop for t 
left arm and then left that way. Th 
called “hasty” sling adjustment isn 
much use; it affords little or no 
accuracy than no sling at all. Nor 
a sling, hasty or otherwise, help 
the offhand position. For a quick 
ning shot it is an actual handicap 

For a long, deliberate shot at standing 
or slowly moving big game, or fi 
most any shot at more than 150 yd. t! 
sling is extremely helpful in sitti 
prone positions. The loop shou 
short enough so that, when it is put 
high on the upper arm and the keepe 
pulled up to hold it there, the butt | ears 


hard against the right shoulder wit! 
the left hand tight against the forward 
swivel—so tight that, in a long string 


shots at the target range, the shooter 
needs a heavy glove to protect the hand 
So adjusted and so used, the sling holds 


‘ 





the rifle steadily without any work | 
the right hand. 
But anyone using a sling should know 


just how it affects the point of impact 
or he’ll let himself in for some heart 
breaking misses. The woodchuck hunter 


can target his musket in with a sling 
and always use it with a tight sling. § 
can the small-bore shooter. But the big 
game hunter who has to use his rif 
with sling and without should know just 
what cooks, and the only way to find oul 
is by plenty of observant shooting on 
the range. 


A VERY GOOD QUICK 
DETACHABLE ‘SCOPE MOUNT 


® Ralph Pike, gunsmith of Kalispell 
Mont., has sent in a .257 Model 70 Win- 
chester equipped with his quick-de 
tachable ’scope mount. It is a clever and 
well-designed job, particularly excellent 
for the nervous man who doesn’t quite 
trust a ’scope because it has glass in it 
and wants to have either ’scope or ir 
sights quickly available. It is also a fil 
outfit for hunting in rainy country 
a sudden shower might fog up the ‘scop 
In a general way, the Pike mou 
sembles the Turner. On the Model 7 
which I have at hand, there are tw 
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1 Old Trouper’ words that mean greatness 


> 
A Sabina 


_ that mean smooth whiskey — Walker's DeLuxe’ 


HIRAM 
WALKER 


6 This grand old straight bourbon is one of the most 
genial whiskies you will ever taste—for Hiram 
Walker’s special distilling refinement makes it 
/ gentle-natured from the start. Further mel- 
s -_ - . lowed by four long years in the wood, Walker’s 
Fee a DeLuxe is a two-word synonym for superlative 
whiskey smoothness. And naturally it is scarce 
—a full-time job of making war alcohol means 
that the supply of this rare whiskey must last 

longer than originally intended. 


Bitte, fuel . 
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Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons 
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pieces in the base portion. The forward 
one is attached to the receiver ring (or 
threaded hood, as the English call it) 
by two screws in the holes which Win- 
chester thoughtfully drills and taps for 
the rear ’scope block. The rear portion 
of the base is attached, a la side mount, 
by the two holes for the Lyman 48 on 
the left side. In other words, the Pike 
shares with the Stith mount the charac- 
teristic of being part side mount, part 
bridge mount. 

Each of the two base portions is cut 
in V-shape to fit the ’scope tube. The 
detachable portion of the mount con- 
sists of two bands holding the ’scope to 
1 hollow steel cylinder in which is a 
spring-activated rod. (All this sounds 
complex, I know, but it is really very 
le.) Anyway, to put the 'scope on 
rifle, you fit the V-shape end of the 
rod into a V cut in the rear portion of 
the base, depress the plunger, and snap 
the front rod to the left under the front 
mount. The ’scope tube is held hard and 
firm down in the two V’s. It returns to 
the same position each time because 
that’s the only place it can be. 

To remove the ’scope, it is necessary 
only to pull back on it against the rear 
portion to depress the spring, then turn 
to the right. The ’scope is off. And 
when it is, a cute little peep sight bobs 
up like a jack-in-a-box, all ready to use. 

When I say the Pike mount is quick- 
detachable, I mean quick-detachable. 
It can be taken off or put back on again 
in about 1 second. It can be done in the 
darkness or with the eyes focused on 
game—which means a lot to anyone 
who has hunted enough to know it is a 


sim] 


the 


bad idea 
and that an animal the size of a young 
horse can fade out of sight on a hill- 
side unless it is watched carefully. 

Will the ’scope go back to the same 
place, and will the point of impact re- 
main constant? I saw a _ nine-shot 
group made at 50 yd. with this job, tak- 
ing the ’scope off and putting it back 
on after every third shot. The group 
measured about 1 in 


HOW NOT TO LOAD 


to take one’s eyes off game, | 


FOR A .30/30 | 


® A chap came by the other day after 
having read my little essay in the March 
issue called “Handloaders Beware!” He 
said he’d been making up .30/30 stuff 
with 36 gr. of Hi-Vel No. 2 and 150-gr. 
bullets, and what did I think of it? I 
said it sounded a bit hot. We looked it 
up. Since 30.9 gr. of that powder is maxi- 
mum, he was using 5 gr. too much 
probably getting pressures of close 
50,000 Ib. I asked him how he hit 
that load and he told me that he loaded 
up a cartridge, put it in the chamber 
of his rifle, tied said rifle to a tree, and 
pulled the trigger with a string. Rifle 


to 


did not blow up, hence load must be 
O.K. In case you are interested, the 
rifle standing those pressures was a 
Savage 99. 

Another character wrote in that he 


got his load by pulling a bullet from a 
factory cartridge, then filing the case 
off to the level of the powder charge. 
He was loading No. 3031 and No. 4227 
that way. The No. 3031 seemed O.K., 


and | 


on | 
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W months ago we asked our read- 
if they would like us to publish 


Are 


in article on hound horns—on how to 
fash one from a steer horn, which is 
easl btainable. We said that we were 
prey red to supply full instructions on 
iow one can be made—quickly and 
sim} and complete with mouthpiece, 
fert and ornamental trim. We asked 
he who were interested to drop us a 


Page 


Next Month—the Hound Horn Article You Asked For! 





re some of the responses from sportsmen who want a how-to-do-it article on hound horns 


postal card with the worn HORN on it. 


A flood of mail was received from 
every part of North America and even 


from service men in foreign parts. 
The answer is yes—a most decided 
yes! So next month we'll tell you how to 


make a horn to go with the sweet music 
of a pack of good open dawgs hot on the 
trail of wily Reynard, Col. Coon, or Br’er 
Possum. 
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APERTURE 
SIGHTS 


The accepted use of aperture rear 


Trade Mark 


sights on military rifles in this war 
predicts a wide demand for similar 
sights by sportsmen after the war 
Lyman has pioneered in designing 
ie) 


(oTateMuelele]olilale Mie] ol-Ia Ua ME TTe lair: 


yelelailiremelsloMulliiela Malil-t Miel@ulelaly 


years. In the days to come, the new- 


est developments in Lyman Aperture 
Sights vill represent the best value in 


TelilrMiilele(-Micl@tiilelel ie Mehat laleleli1a: 


Lyman Catalog No. 30 free on 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 


CORP. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


request 


% Buy Bonds for Victory »& 





—buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps today! 


the Empty Shelf! 


if you fail to find the Marble's Product you 
want on your Dealer's shelf, remember it is 
out there somewhere on the fighting front — 
giving a good account of itself. 

Many a boy in the service today is glad to 
have with him one or more of these old time 
friends with which he has spent so many 
happy hours in the opene 


MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Gladstone, Michigan, U. &. A. 












Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 
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to him, but with No. 4227 the prime 


POST-TOKYO OBJECTIVE. came out. I got off an air-mail le tter 1 


him, and since I haven’t heard from 
widow, I guess things are now undé 
control 


GOOD .270 MIDRANGE LOAD 


@® Of late I have been doing a good de . 


aR, 







of shooting with a rather satisfact« 
midrange load in the .270. The ingr 
dients are as follows: Frankford Arser 
primer plus 24 gr. Hercules No. 2400 pl 
120-gr. hollow-point gas-check bullets « 
tained for $2 the 100 from F. R. Krau 
the commercial handloader of Alt 
querque, N. Mex. Pressures are mild a 
the muzzle velocity is about 2,250 f 
seconds. Power and recoil are about tl 
of a .25/35. 

Accuracy is nothing to shout ab« 
but sufficient for jack rabbits to 150 yd 
or so. In the .270 Model 70 I get groups 
of about 3 in. at 100 yd. Eight shots out 
of 10 will be in 1"; to 2 in., but a couple 
of flyers will always be out of the m: 
group 

Vital statistics: My Model 70, sighted 
with 330-C Weaver ‘scope on low St 
mounts to put the bullet 1% in. high at 
100 yd., hits on the nose at 150, an 
about 5 or 6 in. low at 200 yd. That k 
took eight clicks up and four left f: 
the regular 200-yd. adjustment for tt 
130-gr. factory stuff. Which isn’t | 
at all, considering the different bi 
weight, much lower velocity, and 
tirely different powder. An ordir 
shot, shooting offhand with iron sig} 
wouldn't be able to tell any differs 
at all in point of impact. 

In the field, I found the bullet 









thrusts its morning tonic .. . slanting sun 
filtered air, watet lapping on the shore.» 
too clean!” Sizzling bacon, pancakes, 
keen appetites ... “My muscles sa 
today!” The canoe slides across 
mirror ...a brace of mallards 
I had my - - no, the Colt’s enoug 
a dollar says I get high target 
afternoon!” The stern paddle 
... “it’s a bet!” 

You and millions of sport-lovers 
doors in your favorite way — with your 
guns — at a future day when wartime Colts ar 
by Colts designed for peacetime pleasure. uk te 
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| I destructive, but velocity seems to fall 
TARGET MODEL WOODSMAN off quite rapidly. It is a lot better than Nin 
. Vinh 
, . nothing, however. It does not lead the 
Caliber .22 Long Rifle — ; : your 
ar at all and, in fact, should be ve: pen 
Fameue Son The Target Model “asy on hard-to-replace barrels, as ther: 
$s , , 
PRINTS Woodsman is by farthemost is a lot of difference between a lubricated — 
peatast back. papier 22 coliber Automatic Piste. lead bullet at a muzzle velocity of 2. 
wet - grounds of sage Accuracy, smoothness of action and abso 4 7 “Vp 
eee brust idle-leather Jute dependability have made the Woods foot seconds and a jacketed bulle 
a Pose ce ged “agen * oe pay man first choice among those who prefer 3,140. Actually, that load should ki 
ening America sfrontiers. Sivprints @ automatic pistol for outdoor and tar- deer quite nicely with a_ well-placed 
suitable for framing—25e postpaid. — get_ shooting shot. As is the case with all cartridges JA 
COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. made with potassium-chlorate primers fro 
— the barrel must be cleaned with hot ; 
When Writing Adeesioane ter after shooting. tio: 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
ARE AVAILABLE at dealers or direct. Cal. .22 i. . , P 
ind Cal 177. Production of all models Benja- ® So that aviators adrift in rubbe: 
min Air Rifles and Benjamin Air Pistols has afte , islands can knock off 
been suspended for the duration as our facilities | rafts or down on islands can knock 
are engaged in War Work. Write for Illustrated | birds or small animals for food, Rer Q 
Price List of POST WAR MODELS today : 7 4 . 1 > ns ue 
ington has developed a shot shell 30/3 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE COMPANY 804 Marion St., St. Louis, (4) Mo HANDBOOK the .45 Government pistol. It handles B tion 
-| & CATALOG 120 No. 7% pellets and will put 60 pe! cause 
176 pages fully il- cent of the charge into a 30-in. « é barre 
lustrated. Articles by at 40 ft. It must be used single shot twis 
leading experts on . P P F 3 
all phases of rifle, since it is too long for the magazin¢ 
shotgun and hand A 
REMINGTON Auto Shotgun, 12 5 shots fitted gun shooting. Ballis- ‘ . — ring varmin cartridges _ 
with special ‘“‘Limon’’ Fetsccopie “Variable Choke | tie tables ain of ® Handsomest-looking varmint cart! "6 ma 
25” barrel over all, Choice $79.75 elevation, small bere that’s come along for some time is the peste 
REMINGTON as above with ‘‘Weaver’’ Choke 74.50 7 , 992 m we sill , en 
Rem. Auto Shotgun, 12 ga. 20” Cyl. Like new 61.75 POSTPAID records, world’s rec- 228 Ackley, P. O. Ackley’s brain « l hough 
XULNT Barrels for 9 m. m Luger, 8” with adj. sight 1s 30 ——————=—= REFUNDED ON YOUR ord fish and a wealth It is on the .30/06 case. necked dow! nd have ¢ 
New Magazines for .45 Colt Automati 65 ist PURCHASE OF $S OR MORE oof interesting data. 4 : ; ’ P “ee 
Regulation Holsters, .45 auto, 191! Model 273 with the neck trimmed. It uses t s a 
New Magazines .380 Colt Auto 1.25 827 14TH ST. Mw avert 99 ae i Ny ie ataiiae I simi 
New Magazines for .38 Super Auto. Colt 1.95 PARKER-WHELEN Co., mc. WASHINGTON, D. C. measuring .228 like ; the <2 Havas LO 
New Enfield barrels, 30/06 caliber, Win. mak: 9.75 Power—instead of .223 like most of 
New Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber 2.75 ther 2 9s 2 give Canes #4 
New Magazines High-Standard, Model “B 1.75 : tl er hot-shot .22': , and age wie Sw 
Imported Magazines to fit .25 Colt Auto 2.25 Varminter velocities to T70-g1 r 
NEW BARRELS, Colt Single Action; 38 W.C.F Shoulder slope is similar to that of 
5! or 7'» Blue, 44 W.C.F jf or 7 GRAHAM'S transforn , ‘ “ Que 
blue, each $4.95. Official Police .38 Special 4 Came , Varminter, and it should be swee ag 
) r 6”, blue, $4.25. Ace 22 Auto. $4.95. Colt EATING Not 2 . . . . sk an ee f 
300 Auto P "32 95 45 Gov t yore $3.95 Su oo a “ Se " a4 on iit. aon deed for the woodc huck and coyote fe 
per Auto, .38 cal. $3.95. Limited quality response—ON Bt lag ago who wants maximum range end fre Ss 
Other Parts for Mod 7 Cole & SHU 15 Auto. mas. CHAS. Excellent ‘deep Bi .°. Saeele. from wind drift. rd 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! ing speed.’’ $1 . 
@ WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH @ GENEROUS PACKAGE ® I'd like to bet that varmint sh: ng : 
: : At outstanding Sporting Goods and : . : , 
Send 3 cent stamp for list Rifles and Revolvers Hardware Stores everywhere. increases in a big way after the A 
AMMO FOR PEST CONTROL. SEND FOR FORM. a the wenuine MILITARY GUN-BLU. Before the war the sport was grow! 
esi ON S a RTING GOODS CoO. ty Se ASK FOR IT SY FULL NAME at an amazing rate.—Jack O’Conn 
- arren St. 2 Deposit C.O.D.’s) N York 2749 Fe k Ave., . 18, 3 —_ y 
{ a 8) Mow Verk 7 GUN-BLU aD SSSos Sei, S0. O00 Page 75 OUTDOOR LIF! 

















HINTS For 
SPORTSMEN 


MANNERS IN THE FIELD: 


A few suggestions for the 
novice. Field etiquette is 
based on fairness, giving the 
other fellow a decent break. 


ports” 5 ays — 
WATCH OUT FOR CRACKPOT LAWS 


THERE’S A LUSH CROP OF THEM AND MORE TO COME: 
Bigots, selfish interests, and game hogs are taking advantage of war 
conditions to sneak over laws that will undo the conservation work 
of a quarter century. Many of these spoil-sports hide behind a mask 
of “conservation.” A favorite excuse is “shortage of food.” Smoke 
them out! Fight them! 

















WHOSE BIRD? 

Two men hunting together, 
each with a dog. Bird belongs 
to man whose dog has point- 


_ BUY A HUNTING LICENSE. Where can you spend so diag 

little money on as worthy a cause? Your state conserva- 

, , ? 
ut. tion department will put that money to work so it will WHOSE SHOT? 
ry come back to you a hundred-fold in more game, less When two men hunt to- 
ps illegal shooting, better sport today, tomorrow. gether, bird flushing on right 
ut belongs to man on that side 


and vice versa. Never shoot 
at your partner's bird until 
he has had his shot. 


WAR WORK 


Uncle Sam needed the skill, facilities, 
and long experience of the Poly- 
Choke Company. They now are his. 
No more Poly-Chokes are be- 
ing made, no more will be 
made until the symbolic “V” 
can be spelled out in full for 


CARRY GUN CAREFULLY: 


Few friendships can stand 
the strain of hunting with a 
man who carries his gun 
carelessly. Safe ways are: 





é Victory that is ours. 1. Over shoulder, stock on 
A few —only a few — Poly- shoulder, muzzle up. 
os Chokes are left unsold. Write, 2. Under upper arm, over 


but don’t send your gun barrel. 
We'll let you know if there’s 
a Poly-Choke left for you. 


forearm, muzzle pointed at 
ground and ahead. 


3. Gun over hollow of arm 
farthest from companion, 
muzzle pointed sway from 
him. 


Nine distinct choke patterns at 
your finger tips! More clean hits 
—one gun instead of nine! 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


190 TUNXIS STREET + HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








Shooters Problems 


JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 
from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address your ques- 
| | tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 





Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 

Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 

y Mount Birds,Animais,Pets,Game Heads,Fish. 

xy. Save your hunting trophies; decorate home an 

: den. MAKE MONEY. Mount and Krome-tan 
for others. Big spare-time profit 


FREE BOOK a tures 



























al se fue reser fu say" cat tee Aa 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
TS | Dept. 314Cc Omaha, Nebraska 
life Twi d Bullet P trati as 61%4 lb. The Smith frame seems to be sini There’s no finer way than the American 
p 4 Ib. i a ‘ , 
off wist an — —— than others, yet it is adequately strong way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
= Question: An old-timer recently told me a In England 12 gauge guns are made as light Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 
for 30/30 Savage rifle, Model 99, has more penetra- as 6 lb. But they are not for American loads, 
dles tion than a .30/30 Winchester Model 94, be- as they have very thin barrels and are usually 
pel cause the Savage has a sharper twist in the designed for 2 to 2%-in. shells using consider- 
rcle barrel. Is he right? How do the degrees of ably less than 3 drams of powder and only % 
ot, twist in the Savage, Winchester, and Remington to 1 oz. of shot. About the lightest you can go 
30/30's compare?—A. B. D., Vt. in this country is 6% Ib. If you want a still 
lighter gun, I suggest that you get a 16 or 20 Shooter \ 
. Answer: Whoever told you a .30/30 fired gauge. You can get 16’s as light as 6% Ib., Bible” a ' 
idge from a Savage rifle has more penetration than if and 20’s as light as 5% Ib : d a. ; 
the it were fired from a Winchester is talking If I were you I would get automatic ejectors 74 
hild though his hat. Both the Savage and Winchester and a single trigger Both are good reliable 
nd have exactly the same twist—1 turn in 12 in. gadgets now.—J. O’C 
ets Remington doesn’t make a .30/30 rifle, but its 
Hi- similar .32 rimless also has a 1-in-12 twist.— F 
1, el OC Soft Brass in Mexican Shells 
Lightweight Shotguns Question: Recently I purchased some .30/06 
ammunition through a local hardware store, to 
Question: What are my chances of getting be delivered by mail from Mexico. I am send- 
a good 12 gauge double-barrel shotgun weighing ing you an empty case so you can see what it 
f as little as 6 or 6% Ib.? I want as few ac- is like. In trying out five of these cartridges— 
cessories as possible, and I don’t know whether which is all I had the nerve to shoot—I found 
to get two triggers or one. It seems to me that they expand enough to make it hard to release 
the single trigger requires too many gadgets the bolt on my Springfield, and one of them 
> me and get —_ -— % blew th rimer loose so that it fell out when y 
- a ae ee Yo ae the Benen an ejected. But I do find this stuff gt Fam the eter bt ied know. he 
, Answer: The lightest double-guns I’ve seen groups much better than some U.S. Army est Information. Many Stull color pages. or 
bh E eck P . War 2 Small Arms. Enlarged Tool and Book 
© @ "ave been made by L. C. Smith. It’s no trick ammunition, vintage 1930 and 31, which I have sections. Send DOLLAR now for August delivery. 
to get a 12 gauge Smith weighing considerably had on hand for 5 or 6 years. In fact, the 
less than 7 lb., and I have seen many as light American ammunition will not group at all, STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
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while the Mexican stuff groups in about 6 
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DECORATE YOUR DEN OR HUNTING LODGE at 100 yd., although at least 18 in. low and The 
| about 8 in. to the left. gan 
Make your own hunting, scout or commando knives. Would it be safe to have these Mexican BP / 
cases reloaded after use?—M. C. W., Wyo 
= U. S. Cavalry Sword 
—>—>—_ Krew Answer: I don’t think there’s anything wrong 
with that Mexican stuff except that the brass 
/ soft; that’s what caused the blown primer Q: 
Expansion of the soft metal against the chamber pect 
Full 42 inch walls is also the cause of “he difficulties ion, 
extraction. the 
* If I were you I'd use up those cartridges with guat 
FINEST FORGED STEEL with SCABBARD > fl a5 out worrying about them, but the brass is s grou 
% Finest tempered steel blade, with keen double edge. Blood groove. Full oa soft that reloading would not be advisable — ing 
35 inch blade, 42 inches overall. Cosmoline packed. Highly desired collec- J.ovc 
tors piece. May be cut down into hunting or commando knives for yourself 
or overseas friends. Recognized dealers write. Price each, express collect, Ai 
ar ‘Scope for All-round Huntin 128 
STARK’S DIST. SERVICE, Dept. SA, 509 S. State St., Chicago 5 ° prou 
Question: What ‘scope would you suggest ~ 
for hunting in Canada and Alaska and in the “ 
e ° eee ete ae, ° way 
t-Second ACTION Ceesscsgees jungles of Central America? I have a light 
pil — peice Py my custom-built when 
edgley Springfield and want a ‘scope in k , 
<=, SURE SHOTS- SURE HI Ss ing with it. I seem to like both the Weaver . = 
CF Marksmen know the importance of eplit- and the Lyman Alaskan. I realize, of c me a dist 
> second ACTION-it meane BULLS-EYES that I'll have to continue with my pr 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be Lyman 48 receiver sight until after the war — 
S Spt Second ACTION from your piste 18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. spit Sse. P. WY. Md. 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 36 exp. Reloads 50c 
(4 e Answer: The Lyman Alaskan and the Weaver Que 
All miniature and split size film finished in our 330 are good scopes. I own both and find s Mo 
famous 3 1/4 x 41/2 Beauty Prints—deckied, em- both absolutely satisfactory. Since your fle Weav: 
bossed margin and embossed date. already has a Lyman 48 on it, and you cou mount 
The SUPER LUBRICANT When film is scarce and every snapshot is doubly precious very well take it off without leaving a: ond 
Ueed and soopmmended by eutetending eportemen GUNSLICK makeevery shot count! Don't takea chance and spoil good sightly hole in the stock, if I were you I'd get better- 
lteding and srotal oaling: ives sees! Miner oal seaeetonas lm by poor developing and printing. Today. morethad the low double-lever Griffin & Howe mount with [Bite 
for accurate shooting ever, our ae Lea epee ottiye > the ‘scope mounted just forward of the safet with 
Get “MASTER” Gun Cleaning KIT ‘°ction against wate your plocures. Send roll and money Then get the bolt handle altered for low ‘scope [B Zielkl 
Gouted tateetuetere Otis to Eeatemen $ or write for FREE mailers and samples—also complete mounting and get a slide to put in place of the Whi 
+ ee ae Ondy 1° Price List. eeee cross arm of the Lyman 48. You can carry the n dec 
Paiches for sho BOSTPAID Artistic Contact Finishing. © exp. rots com- slide of your 48 in your pocket—ready n the 
yw ape en oe ems eee tre tor talures. FREE En- put back on, so that you can use iron sis ve it 
¥ order direct targement Coupon with each roll. should something happen to the ‘scope. S n the 
OUTERS LABORATORIES MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE contingency is, however, pretty remote Now 
Dept. OL-8 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN Dept. 29 « Box 5440A @ Chicago 80 — = a good mount is just as strong as boxes 
‘ i ee ee —— iron sights. Bronze 
+4 20° “4 Incidentally, the .30/06 is a grand caliber two 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE When Writing Advertisers and probably the best medicine in existe: 220-gr 
. a ee everything from jack rabbits to brown bea for de 
COS J. ove. 
9 Ke, HOt ont Ans 
Manh fal 4 kw SG Mail-order Revolver oa 
fee af “Bhi wating 
hed £ Ye — Question: I have a .38 revolver that ae I 
mache home “P Pitacrr, the inscription “U.S. Revolver Co.” on to; lighter 
%e Kg > Lf “eS, its 3'4-in. barrel. Was this model used by the BB siya, 
Abou ws (our Y Army? What should I shoot in it?—P. £ scope 
lad 2 a 4 ze Idaho valk tale 
ad xf“ > d . 
~? a a a / Meck 72 Answer: That's an old revolver produce oe 
a7 — a 2he 2 the mail-order trade by Iver Johnson. It wer 
ux, fF. WEE been made for many, many years It ails 
a a 7 th Cie > ; chambered for the modern .38 Special cartridge fle y 
- ag od oho J Keer ney but for the much milder .38 Smith & W arry 
a £77 . hei Stick to those cartridges and you st} sia 
aS Y . yy have any trouble.—J. O'’C 7 = 
= site ne ng a 
ag "hig 0 Skeet No. 1 and 2 Chokes Wit 
a ter rid 
Ea ay, a on Kh, > Question: I have just purchased a a 
Had ch “— \e gauge Winchester, Model 21, skeet gu I ~ +i 
> y P “0 I gar Ke c PES have already tried it on clay pigeons throw: = : 
y, Ala 7 £2, from a hand ¢rap and missed very few. I think eee 
on. I it will prove fine for rabbits and pheasants a 
which is about all we have to hunt ar : ’ 
here What do you think? in 
Could you also tell me something ab oe 
No. 1 and 2 Skeet chokes? I'd like to know eer 
their approximate killing ranges on the ve Cana 
game.—J. Wis. 2 30/06 
Answer: You have a very fine shotg ord 
my estimation one of the best field n de ; 
with an excellent beavertail and fine er 
sions. 
For some _ shooting, however, that @¢ 
rather open Skeet No. 1 is a wide-ope Quest. 
proved cylinder giving patterns of 35 4 new If 
percent. Skeet No. 2 is about one quarte press 
choke, giving patterns of 55 percent t about 
chokes will kill very dead up to about the b 
and on animals the size of small ducks 4! esr 
#REG. U. S. PAT. OFF pheasants you will kill well at 40 yd arre] — 
HERCULES SPORTING POWDERS FOR GOOD SHOTS b4 Let mo give you 0 tip, however 
two chokes do not pattern worth a hoot Ans we 





HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Sporting Powder Division + 899 King Street + Wilmington 99, Delaware 


f 
hd 





high-velocity ammunition like Nitro Ex 
Super-X, or Super-W. You will get your 
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Ove 


even patterns with the mildly loaded trap and 
skeet loads. If I were you I'd stick to them. 
Then you will have a very deadly gun on any 
game, provided you don’t try to strain it.— 


j. ore 
A Menace to the Community 


Question: What kind of accuracy can I ex- 
pect from a .45/70 Sharps? It is in perfect condi- 
tion, but has the old drop-block action in which 
the breech block drops down when the trigger 
guard is pushed forward. I’d like to use it on 
groundhogs and ‘crows and for general shoot- 


ing.—C. P., Til. 


Answer: You'll be a menace to the com- 
munity if you use that old .45/70 Sharps on 
groundhogs and crows. Those big heavy 405-gr. 
bullets at low velocity will ricochet all over 
the scenery, making life dangerous for a long 
way around. For game like that you need a 
light, high-velocity bullet that will break up 
when it hits the ground. 

What’s more, that rifle has a lot of recoil and 
a very curved trajectory which makes hits at 
a distance almost impossible. —J. O'C 


An All-round Battery 


Question: I have two .30/06 rifles. One is 
a Model 30-S Remington equipped with a 330 
Weaver ‘scope with Griffin & Howe detachable 
mount. I had a gunsmith cut % in. off the stock 
and make a few other adjustments to fit me 
better—I am 5 ft. 5, of medium build. The other 
rile is a good-as-new Model 70 Winchester 
with 20-in. barrel and equipped with a Zeiss- 
Zielklein ’scope. This fits me nicely too 

Which rifle would you say is the best to use 
on deer and bears? I do most of my hunting 
in the Adirondacks, but expect some day to 
live in Maine. Do you think the 20-in. barrel 
on the Model 70 deprives me of any power? 
Now, regarding ammunition: I have a few 
boxes of 180-gr. Peters Core-Lokt, of Remington 
Bronze Points, and Silvertips. Also, a box or 
two of 180-gr. Super-X, and three boxes of 
220-gr. bullets. Which of those are the best 
for deer? —H. W. G., Ill 


Answer: You could well trade one of those 
30/06's for a more specialized rifle for deer 
hunting. Both are rather heavy and the bolt 
action makes them slow to operate. If I were 
you I'd keep one and trade the other for a 
lighter lever-action rifle such as a Model 99 
Savage in a caliber like .250/3000 With a 
scope either of your rifles weighs about 10 lIb., 
and either kills well at 400 yd., packing enough 
ower for 1,000-lb. grizzlies. I can’t see much 
ercentage in lugging the weight of grizzly 
power and 400-yd. range to hunt 150-lb. white- 
tails in the woods at close range. A lighter 
rile with less recoil would be pleasanter to 
carry and shoot. You are somewhat below 
average height, and even though you are in 

shape a 10-lb. weapon can feel mighty 


1 a 20-in. barrel you lose about 100 foot 
seconds in muzzle velocity with the .30/06 car- 
tridge. That isn’t enough to have any appreci- 
able effect on either trajectory or killing power 
However, the 20-in. barrel increases muzzle blast 
and apparent recoil. I don’t think a .30/06 
should have a barrel shorter than 22 in. 

Any of those bullets will kill deer well, but 
it iS my experience that the Bronze Points 
pen up quicker and give quicker kills. I don't 
you teed bullets as heavy as 220-gr. for 
inting at all. Save them for a trip to 

2 after moose and grizzlies. That’s when 

16 will be useful too—but trade one of 

for a lighter, faster-handling rifle and 

have a better all-round battery.—jJ. O’C. 


Dent in Shotgun Barrel 


stion: A short time ago I bought a brand- 
gauge Fox double-gun. When the ex- 
ympany delivered it there was a dent 
the size of a large nailhead in one of 
rels. Will this dent cause any harm? It 
t show up much on the inside of the 
L—C. T., Iowa. 


ver: You had better get that dent re- 
If you shoot with the gun as is the 
ll in time wear off the protruding metal 
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A treat from 
Mid-Summer 
Manhattan 


Chicken Louisette 
by The Ritz Garden 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York City 


CHICKEN SAUTE LOUISETTE 
3 Ib. Chicken 
2 ths. butter or salad 
1 small Onion, 


Vy. j 
2 glass white wine 
oil Va Up stock 
2 eck or cann 
he chopped tomatoes = 
Clove garlic, crushed 1 tk fl 
I$ 
4 tomatoes, Peeled l 4 
seeded and ch 


teaspoon } 
cho 
\Opped Pped 


parsley 
Cut chick 
Icke } 
pee nin 8 pieces, Brown in hot fat Add 
vei at. Adc 
cook until Onion is golden br Add 
me ing oo y Own, ac 
Me * a couple of minutes, Sprinkle with 
our, add o ay 
garlic, fresh tomatoes and st k 
Over, ¢ 2 5 , am 
00k 20 to 25 minutes, Remove chi k 
CKen 
add to chicken, 


4 ring of cooked 
am. Sprink] 


to another pan, 
Cook 10 minutes. 
rice and chop »ped h 
parsley, Serves 4, 


Strain Sauce, 


Arrange in 


ew ith < hopped 


ationally coenane: 
for good taste @, 


@ 


GOEBEL BEER. 


For a mid-summer treat with meals or ’most anytime ask for Goebel Beer. 
Available in 7 07z., 12 0z., and 32 oz. bottles. Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit 7, Mich. 











“Better hole up—a guy just got 
iny uncle with a 30-30 Matlin?” 








JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


INCORPORATED 


NEW!! 


Military Small Arms Chart No. 1 


Illustrates and describe vith line drawings to 
scale xty rifles, pisto t ‘ ind b-machine 
guns of the world at war, with specificatior 

Also includes halftone illustratic the Johnson 
Model 1944 Light Machine Gun 

Printed on paper—size 28 X 42 inches 
and 
nameary Smet Arms Chart No. 2 
similar drawing f ivy and light machine 
guns, also with specifications 


size 28 X 42 inches 
Both Charts Sent pecans for $1 
FREE illustra 


ted ) Genera In 


irms 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS INCORPORATED 


84 L State Street. Boston 9. Mass. 


Printed on paper 


Write lor 


formation on Johnson 




















w #, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 


dium dial and 


. unbreakable aeyetals 


precision tested, sweep second hand. 
No. UT 121—15 jewels, stainless steel 


back 


- $39.75 


No. td 212—17 jewels, stainless. steel 
bac $42.50 


No. i 330— 7 
steel case 


jewels, all stainless $59 75 


POSTPAIO FEO. TAX INCL, @ MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILL EO 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet “UT” 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time ond Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 





Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


--- OS ooo 
Get complete pro 
tectionevenin moist 
tropical climates 
ond salt sea air 


Always RIG your 
guns inside and ovt 
ofter shooting. Guns 
deserve the best 


The perfect preservative for your firearms. Used from tropics to 
Alaska to keep guns functioning properly. Stops rust when others 
fail. Tubes 25c. ‘4 Ib 50c. Buy RIG today at your PX, Gun Deoler, 
Jobber or direct. Write for new FREE literature now! 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS, 5832-L Stony Island, Chicago 37, IIL. 























SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR « a. ones GREEN « NOVIOL 
) 


Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 


1284 Lexington Ave.. 






New York 28, N. Y¥. 


and weaken the barrel there. It’s not difficult ; 


have such a dent removed, Any good gunsmit) 
can do it, or you can send it back to the maker 
If the express company is responsible for th, 


damage .: _ take the matter up 
them.—J. 


Cleaning Lead From Barrel 


Question: What’s the best way to clea 


lead out of a rifle barrel? A friend of 
bought a .25/20 which was clogged with 
He removed most of it, but must have misse 
some. After firing 15 shots, he retrieved th 
last bullet and found that it had con 
about 3 in. long and no thicker than a 
lead. Aside from this obstruction in the t 


the rifle is in perfect condition.—E. B 
York 
Answer: I think the best way to get tl 


out of that barrel would be to plug the 

on the breech and then pour in metallic me 
The mercury will mix with the lead and 
it out. If there weren’t too much lead you might 
have fair success by using a 


powder solvent.—J. O’C. 


brass brus with 


Comparing Various Rifles 


Question: Which rifle do you conside 
for Pennsylvania deer? How about the .35 Rem 
ington with 200-gr. bullets—with a 330 Weaver 
*scope? Or maybe you'd prefer the .270 Wir 
chester (with 130-gr. bullet), or the .30/06 (with 
150-gr.)? 

I wonder why you pan the .220 Swift Win 
chester. I have a Model 70 with 12X ’scope, an 


it certainly performs wonders. 

Is there much difference between the Wir 
chester Model 70, Sedgley, Mauser, and S$ 
field bolt actions?—C. L. K., Pa 


Answer: I live in Arizona, but my r u 
Pennsylvania correspondents tell me they kil 
most deer within 100 yd. In that 
have to go a long way to find a better rifi 
that purpose than the .35 Remington with gt 
soft bullet. A ’scope would be very helpfu 
I'd suggest the 330 Weaver with the post 

There’s no such thing as an all-round rifi 
In Arizona I think the .270 has a little edge 
anything else. A 200-yd. shot is a short one 
and 300 and 400-yd. shots are common 
ever, this country is wide open, while Pennsy 
vania is quite brushy. Now and then I hunt i 


case, you 


How 


the brush lowlands of Sonora, usually with a 
.270 or .30/06. I have found both perfectly O.K 

The .220 Swift is a mighty fine, accurate 
varmint rifle. But it wears out its barrel faste 
than a cartridge like the .22 Varminter 
imagine) the Arrow. The Arrow is sin 
Swift case with a more abrupt shoulder. It 
looks like it would burn powder better tl! the 
Swift 

All those bolt actions you ment are 
basically the same. I think the Model 70 the 
best of the lot, with the Mauser taking f 
place. The Sedgley action is the low-number 
Springfield which has been heat-treate It 
perfectly all right, but the departures tron 
Mauser design which the Springfield 


made are certainly not to the good. Later Spring 


field actions are made of nickel steel as are the 
Model 70 and most late Mausers.—J. O’C 
Uncertain Handloads 
Question: Two boxes of .257 ammunition I 


‘ A fe 


recently bought at a sporting-goods s 
tain 87-gr. bullets, although I bought 
100 gr. and the boxes are marked 100 gr. The 
bullets show tool marks, which are 

other Remington ammunition I have. I wondet 


if this is black-market stuff, or could the ult 
be in the packing? Also, is it safe to a 
z. FT. B.o Calm. 

Answer: You've got me. It sounds ast gh 





that ammunition has been handloaded wit 

lets pulled from some other .25. At this 41s 
tance I could not say whether it is safe t se 
Some handloaded stuff is as good as the best 
factory ammunition, but it’s 
run into trouble by picking up stuff load 
someone who doesn’t know what it’s all t 
I suggest you get someone who knows his st 
to compare those cartridges with a fresh ‘ac 
tory load.—J. O’C 
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The Moose 


(Continued from page 24) 


fay nearer our American border. The 
Kukwaus Plateau lies only a day’s drive 
from Seattle, Washington; and here, 
from an automobile, I have observed a 
number of moose in the last ten years. 


. P 4 x 
A hunting season on the species was not : 
z . 5 pee 
opened in this area, however, until 3 ‘ 
around 1930. Both trappers and Indians . ~Ss rf 


informed me that it was no more than , 
twelve years before that date that moose 


/ 
were first seen on the Kukwaus. The Ss , D ° rs) Ad 
story is that fire devastated much of the e?¢ TAMING a 
rea, and death to the timber meant 


.dded life to the willow, alder, birch, Back tA Yeu Werico 


and other lesser vegetation upon which 
the moose feeds in higher country. It The corporal came from a remote spot in New Mexico 
ire re, peigens Pry ag cng rag ™ —an Indian village you probably never heard of. And 
possible absence of it in another, may ex- 7 today, as he picks off unwary Heinies from his sniper’s 
a the Le gp yoga - Af spot in Italy, he’s dreaming about that mountain pueblo. 
o spe e oose aS a aeer may ’ _ -—. s . z * 
rouse your curiosity, or even your ire, = Today he’s giving a magnificent demonstration of shoot 
Mr. White-tail Hunter; but like the elk, - — ing he learned back in the wide open spaces. His rifle, 
the agpveig the reindeer, and the deer at equipped with the Weaver 330 Scope, is extra-deadly— 
which truly owns the name, the moose, ve as ° 
who sheds his massive antlers annually SSE St and some day he song 6 aes 
just as do the bucks in your home hills, the same kind of scope to bag 
isa deer, Alces americana. Me WEAVER the limit of game back home. 
Some years ago OvutTpoor Lire printed Th ~eacy. sturdiness. and 
1 story of mine concerning an encounter SCOPE ns accuracy, s = , SS, 
I had with a British Columbia moose bright field of vision of the 
arrying cervine-type antlers, which Weaver 330 are assets to the 
lacked customary palmations, or blades, d fecces tadav: tomnecuew 
usually worn by American moose bulls. arme oan oday; . 
I spoke of this curious antler formation =z they will be yours again — for 
is being a freak, but a prewar letter hunting! 
from N. von Weymarn, of Oslo, Norway, 


HY 








Still in stock at 
most dealers; If 


makes an interesting comparison he- you don't find the model you want, write us. 
tween the moose of North America and Ww 
those of the Old Country. “The EAVER-CHOKE ‘ 


In part, N. von Weymarn’s letter Six interchangeable 
eads: “Here in Norway moose have two choke tubes make , 
types of antlers, the palmate, like the your shotgun an all- , “#A Scopes aud Chokes 
usual American moose, and the cervine, purpose gun, every $Q.75 
or stag type. In recent years moose thing from skeet to Meade in El Paso, Texas 
with palmate antlers have grown fewer long range ducks, Complete with by W. R. WEAVER CO. 
ind the animals carrying these antlers ony 2 choke tubes 
smaller. Cervine-type antlers are _ in- 
creasing, and the animals having the 
latter type are growing larger. 

‘In Sweden and Finland the same . . wtp: o 

has happened. Moose mierate a The fighting millions on the battlefronts lg Pr, s A’ Wr » | CAME 

tfrom Russia to Finland, and it has have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays 
been observ € sse animals are oS ops oT ih 
~s ob: erved that the e animals aré are also the order of the day for the S Oo T ING 
undergoing the same change to cervine- working millions. ws _ 
type antlers. This shows that not only F A complete guide for the 
n Scandinavia, but in all northern Eu- by H. L. Betten ipland hunter, anywhere 
rope and perhaps in Asia also, moose = <z as ARES. CORINETS OR HUNG SAE TaRSs, Gogh, SRE Coens 
a 4 P in ful r paint t d 28 drawings $5.00 
antlers are changing. The fossil and EZ ZED : 
subfossil finds in northern Europe show AB H : 
eae c A in every battle...doing 

lat all moose had palmate antlers 


riginally. A Nital jobs ... unfailingly 

‘Observations have shown that when AA _— : 
two bulls with different types of antlers g - eg: our 
ight in the rutting season, the one with — zs 


te cervine-type antlers always wins, A 
tven when younger and weaker than his E 
pponent.” Z , 


Whether or not moose antlers in gen- 


eral -« - s . 
al are undergoing a transition. the why with HOPPE’S No ¥ 
fact : e 


remains that the moose of Alaska there 























ALFRED + A+ KNOPF + 501 MADISON AVE. +N.Y.22 


by far the largest in the world. Surely | Make sure your firearms (any type) 


lwould like to see a European moose are just FL HT are free and clear of primer 
l give him all the cervine-type antlers a few AS HLIG “ete 


b, Pn POrssinsce et ith f BA ERY powder, lead and metal fouling. 
n carry meet up with one of our left for TT Rhee 


mighty Kenai bulls. Dr. H. E. Anthony, eoaPgond ee oy — 
North American Big Game, describes essential w oppe'’s No. 9—the old reliable. 
dh skan subspecies as attaining a Jobs at Your gun decler sells it, or send 10¢ 
ngth of more than 10 feet, a height of 4 for sample. Our “Gun Cleaning 
“pproximately 714 feet at the shoulder, hen Guide” is FREE—sent on post card 
o a weight of from 1,700 to 1,800 Ste «ON BATTER ih, request. Get your copy. 

Pounds. Which is an animal to put TON. H.d.. § FRANK A. HOPPE, INC 


ur ney on in any man’s country! 2315 N. 8th St.. Philadelphia 33,P 
. ., Philade ia ,Pa. 
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Authentic weights, unfortunately but 
understandably, are often lacking in re- 
ports of big-game kills. Ernest Thompson 
Seton, in The Lives of the Game Ani- 
mals, passes on a report that a bull shot 
in Quebec dressed out 1,340 pounds, al- 
though the claim was that it did not 
have a good head. A close friend of 
mine, Ralph E. McKenzie, of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, killed a moose in Saskatche- 
wan with a 68%-inch spread, which 
ranks sixth among all the registered 
heads to come out of Canada. This im- 
mense bull, dressed out and frozen, 





“Conservation,” says Henry Jackson 

Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 

“is taking thought for the future.” That's 

just what you’re doing when you 
BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance 
of using it this year. 





weighed slightly more than 1,240 pounds. 
McKenzie had the entire animal 
mounted, and frequently I have stood 
beside the spectacular trophy and at- 
tempted to reach over the mountain- 
like withers. 

While a moose head is, and ever will 
be, an impressive trophy, there is some 
difference of opinion among hunters as 
to the sporting aspects connected with 
shooting a fine bull. It will be easier to 
understand this conflict of opinion when 
we take time to consider when, where, 
and how the game is approached. 

In summertime, when mosquitoes, 
deerflies, and ticks harass the moose, 
he is to be found along comforting lake 
or stream shallows. Here, too, he loves 
to feed upon lily pads and other succu- 
lent aquatic vegetation, often submerg- 
ing his head in order to nip tender bulbs 
and roots. At this season he is not dis- 
posed to desert quickly his water re- 
treat, and the easy glide of a_ well- 
handled canoe has brought many a cam- 
era hunter within easy range. 

A few years ago, in Jasper Park, Al- 
berta, I came upon a young bull moose 
drinking at a muddy salt lick right be- 
side the highway. As I slowly ap- 
proached and snapped his picture from 
about twenty-five feet he paid me little 
attention, no doubt having been ac- 
customed to the sight of non-shooting 
human beings since birth. While I was 
studying this bull I suddenly heard hoofs 
pounding behind me, and onto the as- 
phalt road came another and larger bull. 
Seeing me directly in his path the new- 
comer stopped short about fifty feet 
away, and immediately I surmised that 
I was blocking the trail to the salt lick. 

Courteously I moved a few paces to the 
side, and the second moose came down 
the natural runway on which I had been 
standing. Then he knelt down and noisi- 
ly drank of the salt water, with only an 


occasional glance at the other bull or 
myself. 
Such an incident might easily per- 


suade an inexperienced observer that 
the moose is sadly lacking in game quali- 
ties. But the same may be said of the 
bear, the elk, the deer, or almost any 
other animal which has come to know 
that a national park is a sanctuary. But 
seek the moose away from civilization 
and you will find an entirely different 
_ creature, especially when his antlers are 
full and he is polishing them for combat 
during the mating season, when he 








roams the autumn woods issuing weird 
challenges to rivals in his primitive do- 
main. 

Calling bulls in the rutting period, 
which is roughly from mid-September to 
mid-October, is an old practice, appreci- 
ated by some sportsmen and condemned 
by others. Through a birch-bark horn 
the caller usually imitates the mournful 
cry of a lonely cow moose, either in 
early morning or evening, from a van- 
tage position near an open area, such 
as a lake, muskeg, or burn. Thus bring- 
ing a bull to his destruction by an am- 
bushed hunter originated in eastern 
Canada; west of the Rockies it is not 
practiced to any great extent, although I 
have seen bulls come to the call of a 
birch trumpet in British Columbia. 

Some guides sound the challenge of a 
defiant bull, instead of the call of a love- 
sick cow, and surely another responding 
bull is likely to prove a _ belligerent 
customer. 

All of which brings up the much-dis- 
cussed question: Will a moose make an 
unprovoked attack on a human being? 
Evidence pro and con could fill this mag- 
azine from cover to cover. Personally, I 
know of three instances when woods- 
men have chosen tree branches rather 
than a possible encounter with an ap- 
parently unfriendly bull, and of one oc- 
casion when a frightened bull blindly 
rushed by within a few feet of a half- 
paralyzed gun toter. 

But the only moose I ever saw that ap- 
peared to be charging was wounded and 
was heading, not for a lone hunter but 
for a red truck loaded with half a dozen 
yelling mine workers! The driver of the 
truck, who had done the initial wound- 
ing, finished off the bull when the animal 
was within fifty feet of the conspicuous 
vehicle. 

To me it is delightfully exhilarating 
just to be in woods frequented by moose. 
And how conspicuously they leave signs 
which even the inexperienced hunter 
may read like an open book! First, there 
is the distinctive cloven track, which 
may be as long as seven inches and half 
a foot in width; and you will see sap- 
lings whose tender bark has been scraped 
clean in sections by the rubbing of huge 
antlers. You will find buds and twigs, 
especially of maple, alder, and willow, 
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nipped to a considerable height, ang 
some lesser trees that have been con, 
pletely broken down by moose striding 
directly over them. Another unmistak. 
able sign is the wallow of the bull, whic} 
he digs with his hoofs and in which h 
relieves himself until he becomes hich) 
malodorous. 

At this rutting time the presence o 
a bull sometimes can be distinguishe; 
by normally keen human nostrils. Fo 
example, you may be able to know if, 
bull very recently has passed through ; 
certain hollow where the air hang; 
heavy. Or, being a short distance down. 
wind, you are likely to catch his pungen 
scent, which you must come to recogniai 
by associating it with the wallow 

In the woods, hunt the moose as youl 
would any other deer. If you hear hir 
loudly clacking his antlers against tref 
branches, know that he is not aware 
your proximity; for he can move throug) 
the dry, close-knit forest as sound less! 
as a shadow when suspicious of danger 
He may not spot you as you sit motion. 
less and partly camouflaged beside , 
snag, but those long ears of his can a} 
most catch the noise of your fast-beai 
ing heart, and his generous nose wil 
mark you with only the suggestion of 
air movement. When you are trailing 2 
bull he may lead you on and on, ani 
then, when you have concluded that h 
must be miles away, he will circle back 
and give you the once-over from a near 
by covert. 

Generally speaking, the future of th 
moose in North America is bright. 
he seems to be losing ground in som 
sections, remember that his range iff 
vastly expanding in others, particularly§— 
in the west and north. Perhaps it i: 
merely nature’s inscrutable scheme of 
fostering the greatest deer this chang-f 
ing world of ours has ever known 

And let him guard the wild northlani 
always, his mighty shovels held higt 
his homely muzzle thrust into the chil 
wind—just as I saw him once against 
red-gold evening sky—Paul W. Gartne 









































| NEXT MONTH: The ante lope an- 
| other of Outdoor Life’s superb fiull- 
| color studies of American game 
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Above, the Army's regular bolt-action Springfield M!903A3. Below, M!903A4, the sniper mod 
el, which costs about three times as much as the Garand rifle—but it pays its way in dead Japs 
and Nazis. Factory adjusted for utmost accuracy, it is fitted with a half pistol grip, for steady 
holding, and a ‘scope. This one carries a Lyman Alaskan, but the Weaver 330-c is also used 
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The Braganza Diamond, said to weigh 1680 carats, is considered one of the world’s great- 
est diamonds. . . just as William Penn, popular since the year 1898, is regarded by experts 
as one of America’s greatest blended whiskeys. Millions say “When” with William Penn. 


The gem that meant freedom 


Convicted of numerous crimes and banished William Penn is a glorious ‘“find’’ wherever 


to the remote interior of Brazil, three and whenever you come across it. This fine 
outlaws wandered through the jungles for whiskey is called the gem of the blends 
six years searching for gold. In the end, because it is a shining example of premium 


they found something far more valuable— quality at a non-premium price. 


a huge yellow diamond ‘“‘as big as a goose ; ee, Te ” ry 
. 7 . SPEND WISELY—OR NOT AT ALL r 
egg’’—which won them a royal pardon. K ; has; = | 
> eep prices down by purchasing only what you 


Like this Braganza diamond, every bottle of need. Buy your share of war bonds @ thiowaten a) w 1098 


i 
6 4 WilliomPeo 
THE GEM OF THE BLENDS Sig) 2) nwnion 


Witham Penn | 


“a 
BLENDED WHISKEY 


/ grain neutral spirits 


Gc OoODERHAM & woa.ts iin LLINOIS 
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i When St inley found Livingston in darkest Afri 


a Ww inchester rifle was an important part ol | 





equipment Teddy Roosevelt depended upon t 





thoroughbred Winchester when exploring the 
corners ol the earth. Shackleton the Antarctic 
plorer, M. Millan who faced death in the fro 
Arctic Peary dise overer of the North Pole 


1 
countless other explorers and hunters lived tot | 
2 














their stories because of the dependability ol 3 


Winchester. 
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Every Boy 
Has His Hero M 


Today, millions of American boys are watching their older brothers 
become heroes. Many of these heroes, when Boy Scouts, earned their 
Marksmanship Merit Badges long ago with Winchesters. ‘Today they 
are writing new and unforgettable chapters in the moving history of 
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When War Guns Cease Firing 
Watch WINCHESTER 

At Winchester, both in wartime and 

& * * peacetime, there’s no priority on think- 

ing. Many new Winchester ideas have 
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America, 


Because of its exceptional accuracy, Winchester Model 75 .22 caliber 


: : : ‘ : Wie been born and, come the day when you 
target rifle is being used extensively by the Army for preliminary ; en you 


‘ We “e : P : again take up your target rifle—or fire at 
and marksmanship training. Since the historic Seventh of December, a % 


: : gprs ages ; ‘ a green-wing swinging in fast and low 
a mounting flood of Winchester Ammunition, Garand Rifles, 


you'll see the results. Then you’ll be more 








Winchester Carbines and Airplane Radiator Tubes has been flowing, determined than ever to insist on arms 

to our forces, and those of our Allies... helping make them “the and ammunition which bear the 

best equipped in the world.’’ Winchester Repeating Arms Company, world-famous Winchester red 

New Haven, Conn., Division of Western Cartridge Company. J 











WINCHESTER 


RIFLES « SHOTGUNS » CARTRIDGES « SHOTSHELLS « FLASHLIGHTS » BATTERIES - RADIATOR TUBES + ROLLER SKATES 


NG ARMS 


ts 
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FOR MEN pe Really KNOW PIPES 


FirrerWeit combines exclusive pipe safe- 
guards... the Fitter, easily replaced, ab- 
sorbs Nico-TarS (tobacco sediment)... the 
WELL, built into the transparent bit, pre- 
vents back-flow of moisture into the mouth 

Double assurance of a clean, ever-dry 
pipe and constant smoking contentment. 


Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Park, N.Y. 





PROTECTS WHAT CAN’T BE REPLACED 


FIENDOIL 


Rust INHIBITOR 


$ “or el re avd eee 
f clubs exposed 
8 r humidity wall be 
Fi 8S prote« 
Handy, Long-i iasting Bottie 2 02.—35c 
McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 


Baltimore 


to er and 
SAFE under 




















High Standard experience \ 

nd equipment are now all 

out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 





“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 


Till the War is WwW on.” 


*"OCULENS SUNGLASSES 
Meet U.S. rmy specifications 
for absorption of infra-red 
and ultra-violet rays! Filter 
out sunglare without squint- 
ing, blurring or masking your 
vision—and without changing 
color values. Smartly styled 
for sports, beach, and street 
wear. Get oa pair today 


Oculers. GWE 


CLEAN VISION SUNGLASSES 
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| fied as unknown, 


Our Game Birds 


(Continued from page 29) 


old, and “open field” reared—that is, 
raised in an area inclosed by but not 
covered with woven wire. The theory 
has been that birds so reared learn to 
take care of themselves to some extent 
before release. Also liberated were 120 
seven-week-old birds, open-field reared, 
and 240 cage-reared pirds, half of these 
last being seven weeks old, and the other 
eight weeks old. 

First let’s look at any difference be- 
tween open-field and cage-reared pheas- 
ants. The six and seven-week-old birds 
that were open-field reared (and thus 
supposedly better prepared to shift for 
themselves) blotted out first! In the 
first few weeks the loss in this group 
was 33 percent, or one bird out of three. 
The eight-week-old birds that were cage 
reared lost only i2 percent of their 
number in the same period. Other data 
in these studies lead to the same con- 
clusion—that the age of the birds is more 
of a factor in survival after release 
than the method of rearing. 

Now let’s look at what happened to 
the plant as a whole. Remember that 
the Camas Valley plant totaled 480 birds. 
They all were wing banded for identi- 
fication. While only a fraction of the 
birds that died off were found, their re- 
mains give some indication as to the 
causes of death. Hawks were charged 
with 40 percent of the loss in this limited 
group, horned owls with 31 perce - cats 
with 15 percent, 9 percent were classi- 
and 5 percent as acci- 
dental. 

Lastly, here is the survival picture: 
The birds were released in mid-July. 
On September 1 a field check indicated 
that 90 percent of all birds planted had 
disappeared. And indications are that 
losses continued into the autumn. 

The test on McGuire Island in the 
Columbia River was even more striking. 
Since the birds were confined to the 
range, it was possible to make a still 
more positive check of losses. 

McGuire Island contains 
Portions of it are farmed, other parts 
are brushy cover. On July 22, 1942, a 
total of 240 wing-banded birds—half of 
them cage reared and half field reared 
were released. Each group was further 
subdivided, on a _ half-and-half basis, 
into six and seven-week-old birds. 

A thorough check-up on September 18 
showed that only 20 pheasants were left. 
3efore December ended, only one lone 
bird remained out of the 240 released! 

Again the data on causes of death, as 
indicated by the kills found, all point 
toward one outstanding conclusion—that 
farm-reared game birds released in 
areas where the predator population is 
high suffer a terrific loss. 

It should be recorded that many lost 
birds never were located; and that the 
proportion of kills ascribed to different 
species of predators was based on what 
kills were found. But there are enough 
data to begin to establish the picture 
of what may be happening to thousands 
on thousands of farm-reared game birds 
released each year in many states. 

Are we throwing the high-priced seed 
stock reared at state farms to the 
“wolves”? The evidence piles up to in- 
dicate just that. You're losing game- 
fund dollars every time this happens. 

Don’t blame your game-depart- 
ment officials. This all may be startling 
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STANDARD Redfields 
Adopted Without Change 


REDFIELD 


GUNSIGHT CORP. 


3311 Gilpin Street - Denver 5, Colorado 


| A BOOK ON 
DUCK SHOOTING 
Bes Ven Campen Heilner 


water-fowling in North 
Ame i. eat B i and ¢ 


ea entral Europe. 16 
full ior pa ns 137 drawings, 236 photos, 
: $7.50 


[ . 


ALFRED * A * KNOPF * 501 MADISON AVE. ° N.Y. 22 


LEARN AT 
HOME TO S 


Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxidermist. Profit and FUN, 
Hunters, save yc bur valuable TROPHIES. 
7 M t ducks , veryths ing 
TAN oan” 
— «- ‘HOME muset PR 
t ers INVESTICATE now 


F REE BOOK Ni" 100 fine 

NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. 

Send Postal TODAY for. FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 314C Omaha, Neb. 
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Q: WHAT HANDGUN TOOK THE “PROOF” OUT OF 
“BULLET-PROOF" VESTS? 


A: The Smith & Wesson “.357’’ Mag- 
num Revolver—the most powerful hand- 
arm ever invented. Produced in 1935, the 
Magnum’s tremendous power can pierce 
armor plate, bullet-proof glass and vests 
— and most important, it easily smashes 
its way into cars so that they no longer 
afford protection for escaping criminals, 





a . 
Q: WHAT REVOLVERS FIRST INTRODUCED SIMPLE, 
ONE-PIECE HAMMER-BLOCK SAFETIES? 


A: In 1915, Smith & Wesson developed 
its almost unbelievably simple hammer- 
block design which eliminated the neces- 
sity of fragile stampings, complicated 
link motions and dependence on minute 
pins. This design has never been matched 
for simplicity, strength and reliability. 


SPORT SHEEPWEAR 


Order Now! Delivery Soon! 

@ Gun Cases 5.95 

@ No-sleeve sheepVest 5.95 

@ Sheepskin Jackets 11.50 up 

@ Camp sheepShoes 5.50 up 
Caps—Holsters— Others 

\t Sporting ¢ 


Kolpin Bros. 
\ Good Name 
in Sheepwear 


408 Huron-Berlin, Wis-USA 


from 


ioods Stores 


Co. 


DRESS 
FOR IT 


| €. C. BISHOP & SON 





Prevent Gun Rust! 


Let Us Hunterize Your 
Gun, Rifle or Revolver! 


This AMAZINE new proce $ pert l ri t 
proofs allt etal parts of ul make gun, riff 
or revolver (except barrels of double-barreled 
guns) without altering dimensions and give 
1 beautiful deep black finish. Hunterize 
1 relic vourself of worry about rair 
impnes Lhumidi 0 intmuized 
Rea ible « t q h ! R 
led | the math 3 f I ( Ss t! 
Hunter and Fulton Shot; Send 
fle re w. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 


FULTON, N. ¥. 
Western Sales Representative: Paul 
420 Market Street, 


L.C. SMITH 


San Francisco, Calif, 





She Doutle that 
Sigh ts tthe a Single 








Extra heavy 
| drab lining 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 





Q: WHAT WAS JESSE JAMES’ GUN? 


A: Jesse James owned and used many 
guns, but one that can be definitely 
traced by affidavits is the 7-inch .45 cal- 
iber Smith & Wesson Schofield Revolver 
bearing serial number 366. On the frame 
this gun is marked ‘“‘Laura,”’ a sweetheart 
of the famous gunman. 


al & EL 


D2, Mass 












A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds 
Catalog on request. 

WARSAW, MISSOURI 
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“Start looking nou 
Chippewa dealer today 
you Chippewa Woolens — America’s finest 
out-of-door’s wear. 100% new wool — in 
brilliant plaids and plain colors Prewar | | 
quality and prewar prices. Chippewa values | i 
have been increased while complying with { 


current price ceiling restrictions 





Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co.. Chippewa Falls, Wis 
SHIRTS + STAGS * PARKAS * COATS» PANTS 


FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 





BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 





Sold By 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
100 all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
and across bottom. Extra weather strip 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 


ers down side 


covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


363 6th St.. 


San Francisco 3, Calif. 


news to them. Instead, throw support 
in back of their efforts to get the field 
facts, as against wild guesses, so that 
the highest possible use can be ma 
of costly planting stock. But don’t lo 
sight of what the indications are: th 
a lot of past failures may have been du 
to releasing birds in areas where the 


had no chance against the _ existi 
predators; and that such losses hav: 
robbed sportsmen of untold thousand 
of dollars spent for stocking purpos: 
The answer? Well, maybe this giv 
it: 
Under still another Pittman-Roberts 


project in Colorado, re-establishment 
the native wild turkeys was undertak« 


Before the birds were released, trapps 
were sent ahead to knock down 
predator load. They stayed on the 
until those transplanted turks had 
hatched their first clutches of eggs and 
the poults were large enough to s} 


for themselves. 


The first planting of Merriam turkeys 
was made in the region around Dolo: 
where the once plentiful birds had all 
been killed out. Two months of int 
sive predator control preceded the 
lease. In that plant were nine hens 1 
three gobblers. What happened? 


A thorough field check, made in De- 
cember and January following that firs 
season, showed that the nine hens and 
three gobblers had built up to a@ total of 
57 birds! 

Restocking methods were unchanged 
except for predator control. Now, make 


your own deductions. 
There is need for more studies 
this in other regions. But no sports 


man who is interested in what happens 
to his dollar in rearing game birds for 
release can blink the revelations in 
these projects cited. It is folly mer 
to dump high-priced game birds into an 
area where predators have all the odds 
in their favor; yet in many cases it 
gins to look as though we are doing 
just that 


Moose for Mess 


(Continued from page 33 


wooded plateau, our game stood bri 
side, acting dazed. Even so, I gulped 


a couple of times, for he looked as big 
as a locomotive. 

When he caught sight of us he turned 
in our direction and started pawing thé 
ominous. I dropped 


snow. That looked 

to my knee, aimed where I judged 
heart was, and let go one shot. At 
distance he got almost the full velocity 
of the .30/06, and crashed to the ground 
We rushed in to finish him, and 1 


ministered the coup de qrdce when < 


ten fet away. A shudder went ove! 
great body and he was still. 

To us three tyro hunters, that 
moose seemed mountainous. The sj} 


of the antlers was roughly the Ik 
of our rifles. There were ten pr 
counting the buds, on one antler 
eleven on the other. The symmetry 


which the antlers ran from the ma 
head into a high, graceful arch w 
thrill to behold, and was commente 
by all who saw the head. 


The first thing to do was to get } 
graphs. Otherwise how could we 
to the folks back home that we'd 1 
killed a moose? The was t 
termine the manner we sli 
skin, butcher, 
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foot 
Aft 
sounc 
wood 
there 
Larry 
ment 
Capts 
eras 
gan 
turn 
The 
nand 
the c 
Car 
rectir 


skinr 


meat so that the boys of our detach- 
ment could have a moose fry. Now, we 
are members of the Medical Depart- 
ment, and as such are looked upon as 
softies by some of our buddies in arms. 
Other units had had their moose feeds. 
should have one as vindication. 
had no camera, so after a spirited 
cussion Larry was persuaded to trek 
fifteen miles back to camp for one. 
» for volunteers who'd be willing to 
rt the warmth of the barracks to 
some butchering tools, and suit- 
conveyances for us and our moose, 
Larry’s round trip would take at 
t four hours, Rube and I took posts 
our prize, prepared to protect it 
1inst all encroachments. 

Ve’d sit on the coarse-haired bulk 

1enever we began -to get cold, and the 
from the huge body was like that 
iting from a hot rock under a blan- 
ket of clay. We talked excitedly at first: 

I still cain’t believe it,” “Things like 
just don’t happen to guys like us,” 
or again “This is what I’ve always 
dreamed about.” Every now and then 
ye of us would take a Cook’s tour 
round the fallen moose. In time a path 
was trodden so deeply that it looked 
like a furrow after a plow has passed 
through. 

As it got colder we took longer and 
longer walks away from the carcass, 
and each of us got lost trying to find 
his way back. Luckily, we had enough 
sense to take these warming jaunts 
singly, leaving one man at the moose 
to answer howls of distress. On one 
occasion, upon walking to the road to 
see if the relief expedition was in sight, 
I took elaborate precautions to blaze 
1 trail—and missed it just as completely 
on the way back as though I’d stepped 
foot in that country for the first time. 

After a long wait we heard a booming 
sound come belching through the silent 
woods. Then came a_shout—‘“Ahoy, 
there!"—and after a pause another. 
Larry had returned with reénforce- 
ments, among them two dental officers, 
Capts. Wechsler and Singer. Two cam- 
eras were set up, and the shooting be- 
gan all over again, with all hands in 
turn sitting on the neck of the moose. 

The vanguard had come in a com- 
mand car. Now followed the truck with 
the cutting tools. 

Capt. Singer did a manful job of di- 
recting and-doing the major part of the 
skinning and butchering. We found 
that one bullet had hit the moose’s right 
foreleg, tearing a nasty gash, while an- 
other had smashed off a corner of the 
heart. The work took so long that it 
had to be finished by firelight, after 
which all hands enjoyed their first meal 
ff moose liver, cooked over the coals. 
Coffee, brought by our brother medics, 
topped off the feast. There were Ray 
Leak, our rotund cook, Tex Brown, 
Muscles Fisher, and Wee Wee Hiles to 
help enjoy the feast and cart our meat 
back to the truck. It took two of them 
'o lug out that big antlered head. 

So when Uncle Sam tagged us and 
but us into uniforms he made big-game 
hunters of Rube, Larry, and me. Prob- 
ibly we’d never have had the opportun- 
y had we stayed at home; perhaps we'd 
hever have had the inclination. But 
how that we’ve found out how it’s done 
and the thrill of it, we’re sold on it. 
‘here may have been a lot of luck to it, 
ich of the three of us has a sneak- 
idea we did a pretty good job of 
*king on our maiden hunt. 

r the war, now: Want a 

guide? 


radi 
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RUGGED 


STITH 


STITH Install-It-Yourself 
MOUNTS are designed for a lim- 
ited number of rifles which have 
factory-made barrel slots and re- 
ceiver sight holes spaced to permit 
installation of rugged Stith mount 
bases. This mount is made for the 
following combinations: 
WINCHESTER MODEL-70 

With Weaver 330 Scope 

With Weaver 440 Scope 

With Lyman Alaskan Scope 
SAVAGE MODEL-99 

With Weaver 330 Scope 

With Weaver 440 Scope 

With Lyman Alaskan Scope 
WINCHESTER MODEL-75 SPORTER 

With Weaver 29S Scope 
SAVAGE MODEL-23 

With Weaver 29S Scope 
REMINGTON MODEL-513-S 

With Weaver 330 Scope 
MOUNTS PRICED AT $12.00 each: 

(Mount for Savage M23, $9.90). 


MOUNT with WEAVER 3308S Scope, 
$41.70. 





500 TRANSIT TOWER 


DEPENDABLE 
omeT AGS 


YOURSELF 


HANDSOME 


MOUNTS 


STITH STREAMLINE MOUNTS, 
with the same basic design, are 
available for installation in our San 
Antonio shop. The design is adap- 
table to nearly all rifles, for most 
American and foreign scope sights, 
and for special positioning of 
scopes to suit the individual need. 
The necessary drilling and tapping, 
for fitting of barrel block and 
receiver bracket, are done by skilled, 
experienced men. 

PRICES: STREAMLINE MOUNT for 

Weaver Scopes, $16.50 installed. 


STREAMLINE MOUNT for Lyman 
Alaskans, $20.00 installed. 
STREAMLINE MOUNT for Zeiss, 


Hensoldt, etc., installed, $23.00 to 
$40.00. 


We can furnish Weaver 330S and 440S scopes, with post, crosshair, or Lee Dot. 


a eB 


J. STITH 


SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 
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WAR PRODUCTION still 
comes first. - Ofterwards 
we'll be able to serve 
you better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


known 
course 


Nationally 
duck calling 
with phonograph rec- 
ord. Teaches the art 
of calling. Price $2.50 
$3.50, $5.00 
g tips. Price 10c 
Mpls., Minn. 


DUCK CALLS—$2.50, 
Decoys—A catalogue full of huntin 


Oscar Quam, 3502 E 25 St., 





SADDLE LEATHER 
CARTRIDGE BELTS 


Also holsters, shell cases, 
western saddles, other saddle leather products. Made 
by pioneer Western saddie makers since 1857. Ask 

our dealer or write for catalog. 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portiand 4, Ore. 
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Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 

Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- ff 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-8, Chicago, Ili. 























LYWOOD boats are winning a fine 

reputation for durability and for 

low-cost upkeep. But the owner of 

one of these boats should realize 
that the small repairs occasioned by 
wear and tear must be handled different- 
ly than with ordinary craft. 

Properly constructed boats of this type 
can be depended on to stand up well, but 
a boat sold on price alone invariably re- 
veals hidden faults in the first couple of 
years of service. If you're unlucky 
enough to buy a boat that is made with 
common, non-waterproof plywood, you 
soon find the layers separating, either 
almost completely or in various areas 
There is little you can do for this condi- 


tion; time or money spent on repairs 
will be wasted. But do not condemn ply- 
wood construction on this account. 


Blame the builder who was either gross- 
ly ignorant or else too cheap to spend a 
little more for waterproof plywood. 

If you have a boat built with one of 


The Care of Plywood Craft 


of a reputable builder you may still find 
faults resulting from improper construc- 
tion, for plywood requires a building and 
finishing technique somewhat different 
from that employed with ordinary lum- 
ber. 

First of all, careful designing is called 
for—preferably by a man who has had 
actual experience with this material and 
can take advantage of its superiorities 
and make allowances for its drawbacks. 
The wood must not be so thick as to add 
unnecessary weight, or so thin as to in- 
vite buckled surfaces or general hull 
weakness. 

A good designer will see that the com- 
paratively thin material is reénforced 
with frames at proper spacings, neither 
too many nor too few, and that raw 
edges and ends of pieces are backed by 
solid framing or concealed in rabbeted 
members. Fastenings will be correctly 
spaced and of proper type and size to 
afford maximum hold without weaken- 
ing the construction. When it comes to 







hair-line checking of the painted surface 
to which fir, especially in the form of 
plywood, seems susceptible. 

When the builder takes over he must 
not only follow the plans and specifica- 
tions, but make sure that wood used 
for framing members is properly sea- 
soned and free of defects and sap edges 
Ordinary boat-building procedure must 
be followed in regard to fitting joints 
accurately and in faying or painting 
surfaces which touch each other. The 
builder may also have to contend with 
a peculiarity of plywood construction 
which makes it necesary to use glue 
rather than fastenings to hold planking 
in place. Of course, this article concerns 
plywood-panel—not molded-plywood con- 
struction, as that requires facilities be 
yond the reach of the average builder 

Plywood boats which are not too well 
designed or built may fail in various 
ways, but if they are made of waterproof 
plywood they can generally be strength- 
ened and kept leak-free and serviceable 











































the comparatively few brands of truly 
waterproof marine plywood you need Fortunately they do not have the multi- 
tude of seams that ordinary boats have; 


leaks occur only at joinings of panels 


finishing, the peculiarities of fir will be 
borne in mind and the use of primer or 
sealer suggested to guard against that 


hardly expect any failure of the material 
itself. 


But if the boat is not the work 








Common Repair Jobs on Plywood Boats 


TWO METHODS OF PATCHING 





PUNCTURE 
OR BULGE 


BLOCKS INSIDE 
AND ~) 


== 
= 


‘ 
B - 


BORE HOLE THROUGH 
BULGE TO TAKE YZ7IN. 
a BOLT 








HA \ J 











k- 





TIGHTEN BOLT AND LEAVE OVERNIGHT 
TO RESTORE PLYWOOD TO ORIGINAL POSITION, 
THEN SCREW-FASTEN ABACKING BLOCK § 





CUT THROUGH PLYWOOD 
AROUND DAMAGED AREA. 
MAKE A PATCH EXACT SIZE 
OF YOUR CUT. BACK PATCH WITH 
A LARGER PIECE OF PLYWOOD, 
BED IT WITH WHITE LEAD ORGLUE, 
AND SCREW"FASTEN IN PLACE 


INSIDE, FILL DAMAGED SPOT WITH PLASTIC 
MATERIAL, and WARDEN, AND SAND FLUSH 
















Yi 
1A OR 21N. 
STRIP 





~ 

CHISEL QUT SQUARE OR RECTANGLE AROUND 

SCAR, BUT ONLY PARTWAY THROUGH. THEN GLUE 
IN GRAVING” oe OF PLANED-DOWN PLYWOOD 






AS THE SURFACE TO BE PATCHED 
IS USUALLY CURVED, STRIPS 
SHOULD BE THIN ENOUGH TO 
TAKE BEND, 8UT STRONG ENQUGH 
TO HOLD FASTENINGS 


ALARGE PATCH MIGHT WAVE \TS 

EDGES BACKED BY If OR 21IN>WIDE 

STRIPS,WITH GLUE “OR PAINT 
SOAKED CLOTH BETWEEN 
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either to one another or to some solid | 7 
member like a transom or stem. Leaks | 

at these places may indicate that the : THIS 

puilder failed to coat touching surfaces TTL NE 

with glue, treated fabric, or paint. The W U 
general framing may be so poorly en- ‘ : i 

ineered that too much strain is thrown ; * 

a the fastenings, or nails—either too : Sr 
small or carelessly driven—may have : , 
been used as fastenings. 

Not that nails need be inferior to 
' screws, but the use of screws generally 
| indicates good construction throughout. 

The panels of a nail-fastened boat can 

hardly be raised to calk a leak, but if 

there is enough opening you can flow in 

liquid marine glue, varnish, or paint. In 

cases where a seam leaks only at one 

point you can draw the parts together 

with half a dozen screws, intelligently 


staggered between the original fasten- ZZ 
ings; this usually stops the leak. 7 ] G T Oo Fi S be Oo 2 ra 
If the boat seems generally weak com- . 
plete refastening may be advisable. 
Here again stagger the screws between (IF YOU DON'T HAPPEN T’ HAVE A NEPTUNE) 
original fastenings. If you can’t get 
brass screws use galvanized; but the 
chief fault with the galvanized is that 
the threads in the smaller sizes are that interfere with man’s fishin’, Since NEPTUNE’s went to war, 
seldom cleanly cut. In a pinch, common 
steel screws may be used for fresh water, 
tek onty Wien She Reads purtiod over. woman—calls this home-made pier-bait the ‘Amateur Wiggler,’ 
Don’t fail to use appropriate sizes for ' 
the wood you are driving into. If the but t’ me it's ‘Cammaflage Nettie of Munda’ in 
oa og be omctnong ay ingyen age ' honor of the boys who landed an’ the NEPTUNES 
for 4-in. three-ply fir plywood planking; : that took ’em in.” 
4-in. screw for %-in. plywood, and 1-in. \ 
for panels % in. thick. Somewhat heavier YY 7 — Neptune Ned 
screws should be used in soft wood, to 
give the threads a better hold. 
Drill all screw holes small enough to 
afford the threads a perfect hold, but not 
so small that the shank of the screw 
breaks the wood when fastenings are 
being driven close to its edge (as along 
chine seams and at ends). In most cases 


heads of screws can be pulled in flush; A a“! YOUR PO ST-WAR 


this compressing of the wood under the 


heads gives a better hold than if the 
wood is cut away by countersinking. a Y ® it - r U a“ a 
been , - 


“They's shortages an’ shortages, but the worst of ‘em is the ones 


danged ef | ain't been fishin’ from the shore! Maude—that's my 


Where original fastenings have 

countersunk for puttying over you may 2 cat, 2 

have to open the new holes with a oe 7 — Man, what a dream! Faultless 

countersink too, but do not go so deep ; rant : Z 

1s to leave very little plywood under the ; , a\ ne starting, Instant response at 

screw head. a—_ . 
If a wavy surface on sides or bottom . 

indicates that the plywood has buckled a oe a . The full 

but the layers have not separated, the - “é = 

framing or backing of the panels is in- : : a. Smmart : > . 

adequate. Here it is often possible to : ' - m. leita will be lineal 

work in extra sets of frames between the ie 8 ie some day. 

originals, fastening them to long fore - - : ; 

and aft members such as inwales, chines, 

and keel, then screwing planking to Uutil then 

them. It is seldom possible to work such al 


waves completely out, but this reén- 


forcement will at least stop the trouble : : 
from spreading. 

Rot is seldom a problem in open ply- 
wood boats. The glue used in making 

the plywood seems to protect it from 

rot, while the framework itself is gen- 

erally so well ventilated that decay im w=“ 


seldom starts if the wood is kept covered 


with paint or varnish so it cannot soak S 
up water. Where rot has set in (usually 
decause faulty material was used for the 


framework) all you can do is to chisel 

out more than enough wood to take in Copyright 1944, M4 
the bad spot (even removing the com- 
plete member if it is a small one) then 
itin a new part. Fasten it securely to 
adjacent framework members and secure 


it to plywood. MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, Inc. 


Trouble may crop up in the surface 
nish of your boat unless a coat of oS ee we ‘iain tinea ali 
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trolling or traveling speeds. 


benefit of our war 


<a 02 Ry MOLLE, 














More shaves; 

better shaves 
from every blade 

Allegro —that’s the name of this clever 


device from Switzerland—and it will give you 
a brand new idea of shaving comfort. For 
Allegro will put a perfect, professional cut- 
ting edge on a double-edge blade in 30 sec- 
onds. Firse it homes on a regular honing 
stone; then it strops. Just snap the blade in 
place and stroke back and forth. 

Strongly built for years of service. $6.50 
at leading cutlery stores. If not available lo- 
cally, we send postpaid on receipt of $6.50. 

Graef & Schmidt. Inc., Dept. 38, 381 4th Ave., NewYork 16, N.Y. 


The fighting millions on the battlefronts 
have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays 
are also the order of the day for the 
working millions. 


Collapsible Boats! 


Holds 4 men. About 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide. When 
deflated, packs into carrying kit 3 ft. long. weigh- 
ing about 32 lbs. Made to rigid Government speci- 
fications, these are used oats, not new, but 
entirely overhauled, repaired and _ tested Easy 
to inflate with hand pump or garage hose. Ideal 
for fishermen, duck hunters, yacht tenders, swim- 
ming pools and summer homes. Similar to the boats 
in which Eddie Rickenbacker and his mates drifted 
for 21 days. Worth $300.000 when new. these 
reconditioned rubber boats are a sensational bar- 
gain at only $39.50 No accessories included 
New Collapsible oars $6.00 pair. OTHER TYPES— 
New, unused, obsolete or rejected two-man rubber 
boats without accessories, $59.50—New, unused 
obsolete or rejected four-man type without acces- 
sories, $79.50—New, unused, obsolete or rejected 
seven-man type without accessories, $99.50. Re- 
conditioned one-man type $19.50—Reconditioned 
two-man type $29.50. Limited quantities only for 
immediate shipment Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Shipped C.O.D. subject to examina- 
tion. Send for descriptive literature 
KARL ORT, Department O01, York, Penna. 


Precision-Built 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


CHAMPION OUTBOARD MOTORS COMPANY 


2633 TWENTY-SEVENTH AVENUE SOUTH DEPT. €-5 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 





primer or sealer preceded the paint or 
varnish. Paint, if applied to bare fir 
plywood, has a tendency to check, or 
take on a crackled appearance. Repaint- 
ing will not conceal this fault; the check- 
ing will continue through new layers of 
paint. If the condition is bad you'll have 


| to remove the finish with paint and var- 


nish remover, then sand the wood to lay 


| any fuzz. A primer can then be applied, 


and while it may not be as efficacious as 
if used in the beginning it will usually 
seal the wood enough to prevent future 
checking. Some primers not only seal 
the wood but also tend to soften the 
wild grain effects of fir plywood, equal- 
izing light and- dark areas to give a 
handsomer varnish job. 


NY boat is liable to accidental damage, 
but repairs are perhaps easier to 
make on plywood boats than on craft of 
ordinary construction. This goes for 
both panel and molded-plywood boats. 
Most common damage is a gouge that 
merely scars the outer surface; this sel- 
dom impairs the strength of the ply- 
wood but it may look bad. To smooth 
off such a bruise, clean the paint or var- 
nish out of the scar, cut away any loose 
slivers and fill with some plastic mate- 
rial like plastic wood, lacquer putty 
(generally used for dents in automobile 
fenders), or trowel cement (a marine 
product which, like lacquer putty, hard- 
ens quickly instead of remaining semi- 
plastic). If you can’t obtain one of these 
preparations, white-lead putty or a mix- 
ture of equal parts of white-lead paste 
and common putty will do. Plastic wood 
and lacquer putty adhere best to bare 
wood, while trowel cement or regular 
putty should be applied over a priming 
coat of paint or varnish. For best re- 
sults fill the scar more than flush then 
(after the filler hardens) sand the spot 
down flush with the surrounding sur- 
face. 

Where the boat has an otherwise per- 
fect finish, perhaps varnished, it will be 
worth while to proceed somewhat differ- 
ently. Mark off a square or rectangle 
around the scar and cut this out with a 
sharp knife and a chisel. But do not cut 
entirely through the plywood; merely 
remove one or two outer layers. A piece 
of thinner plywood or planed-down ply- 
wood the exact size of the depression is 
forced in place after all touching sur- 
faces are coated with waterproof adhe- 
sive (such as powdered resin glue mixed 
with water). Clamp pressure should be 
applied, or at least props and wedges 
used to hold the piece securely in place 
until the glue has set. A little final sand- 
ing should make the patch almost un- 
noticeable. Of course, the job should be 
so done that the outer side of the ply- 
wood patch faces out. 


F A MORE serious blow should knock 
a hole right through the plywood you 
can repair it by fitting a piece of ply- 
wood or ordinary wood inside the boat 
behind the damage. But such an acci- 
dent usually causes a bulge inside the 
boat, which complicates the repair job. 
In this case, run a bolt through the 
puncture and through blocks of wood 
inside and outside the boat. (If neces- 
sary, drill a hole in the damaged spot). 
Tighten the bolt and allow the pressure 
to remain on over night. By morning 
the spot should be flat and ready for the 
rest of the work. Repair the damage 
with filler, as outlined before, then fas- 
ten the backing block to the inside of 
the hull, using both screws and marine 
glue or white-lead paste. 





Where damage is greater a portion of 
the plywood planking may have to be 
cut out, not merely partially through, 
but completely, and a piece of plywood 
the same thickness as the planking 
made the exact size of the opening. This 
may be backed by a larger block or by 
strips around the edges inside the boat 

-in either case fastened with screws 
and bedded over glue or paint-soaked 
cloth. The fitting of a large patch is 
usually complicated by the curve of the 
bottom or side; the backing material es- 
pecially must be thin enough to take the 
bend but strong enough to hold the fas- 
tenings through the patch. Oak is a 
good wood for this purpose. 

In the remote case of damage involv- 
ing a complete side or bottom panel it 
may be easier to replace an entire panel 
than to put several patches on the orizi- 
nal. If the boat is screw fastened it is 
usually an easy matter to remove the 
old piece to use as a pattern for the new 
one, but if nails have been used these 
must generally be chiseled around and 
the original panel pretty well broken up 
in removal. A piece of ordinary ply- 
wood, worked down until it fits perfect- 
ly, can be used as a model! for the actual 
piece of more expensive waterproof ma- 
terial—to make sure you get it right 
Before starting such extensive repairs 
in these times find out if you can get 
truly waterproof plywood. Pieces large 
enough for small patches and backing 
blocks are still lying in many dealers’ 
old stock, but panels are generally un- 
obtainable. Do not be tempted to use 
ordinary plywood for even the smallest 
repairs. Rather than that, rely on thin 
pieces of ordinary wood or, if necessary, 
make temporary repairs which will last 
until waterproof plywood is again avail- 
able. 


OU may also be called on to make 

temporary repairs while out on camp- 
ing and fishing trips—generally simple 
patches to keep the boat from leaking 
until you get home. For this purpose, 
carry a repair kit consisting of a 50-cent 
can of hard marine or canoe glue and a 


few tacks and pieces of canvas. If the 
glue is heated and sweated in with a 
hot iron according to directions given 


on the can, and a few tacks used also 
you can put on a canvas patch that will 
stop up most any ordinary damage 
J. A. Emmett. 


Boat-deck Lantern Holder 





i HOLD a lantern securely on the 
deck of your boat, and yet have it eas- 
ily removable when needed for othe! 
purposes, slit a short length of garden 
hose along one side and tack it to the 
deck in the shape of a horseshoe-—just 
large enough to accommodate the flange 
at the base of the lantern. This simple 
shock-absorbing holder will keep the 
lantern in place no matter what the 
weather.—G. E. Hendrickson 
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CIGHTER MOMENTS | wish fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Keep your eye on the Infa iry the doughboy 


does it!” Ile’s the one who fina has te 











“When you said bring in a prisoner for questioning, sir, | 
thought | might as well get one who knew all the answers!” 





Answers to Boating Fans 


Choosing Oars 


What length oars should I buy for 
It is 45 
W. S., 


Question: 
a9 ft., 8 in. rowboat I recently built? 
in. wide from oarlock to oarlock.—E. 
Ohio 


Answer: Six-ft. oars will be found about 
right. Several pointers occur to me which may 
be helpful to you: You'll find spruce oars much 
easier to handle than others, and it’s a good 
jea to fit them with leathers. Wrap an 8-in. 
strip of leather around each oar at the point 
where it passeg through the lock, then wind a 
%4-in. strip several times around the inboard 
end of the leather, and tack it securely. Protect 
tips of the blades by tacking on copper sheeting, 
and if you paint the oars, leave the handles 
are—to afford a better grip. New oars should 
oe put away carefully after using, at least until 
they've had time to season. If not stored flat, 
Properly supported their entire length, they are 
ikely to warp.—J. A. 


Repainting a Canoe 


Question: Will you please tell me how to go 
dou nting my canoe. The canvas is in good 
Condition, but 


tr 


another coat of paint would 
righten it up.—R. H., New York. 
Answer: When you repaint your canoe be 
areful t to built up too thick a coat which 


might fault of 


ause checking—the worst 
anvas-covered construction If you want a 
‘gh gloss, and you think one coat will suffice, 
‘se regular canoe enamel. If two coats seem to 
e required, use a marine-grade deck paint, pref- 
erably emigloss, under the enamel. However, 
‘o my y of thinking, a duller finish is more 
Pract unlike enamel it does not tend to 
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build up so thick a coat, and each time you 
wash it a little of it chalks off to show cleaner 
paint beneath. Also it stands up well enough 
to require merely repainting each spring. Which- 
ever you use—paint or enamel—the important 
thing is to get a marine grade 

Before you paint, give the canvas a thorough 
washing as it may have an imperceptible coat 
of oil or grease that will prevent the paint from 
adhering properly. When the canvas dries, go 
over it with medium and fine sandpaper, taking 
care not to cut through the cloth—especially at 
places where it may be raised from beneath by 
fastenings or plank edges. 

For small repairs that may be required before 
painting, use hard marine canoe glue. Place a 
small piece of it over the rip or hole. Then lay 
a patch of common muslin—not canvas—over 
the glue and smooth it on with a hot iron. This 
glue comes in dark and light shades to match 
roughly the color of the paint. Shellacking the 
patch before painting helps hide it.—J. A. E. 


Calking Rowboat 


just been given a rowboat 
that has been out of water for 2 years. It un- 
doubtedly leaks and needs a coat of paint. Wish 
you'd tell me how to put it in shape.—C. B. S., 
New Jersey 


Question: I have 


After a boat's 
best to set it 


Answer: been put up for so 
long I believe it's back in the 
water before working on it—in order to get an 
idea of what's required. Otherwise, you are like- 
ly to fill seams which may swell tight when the 
boat gets wet, either forcing out the filling or, 
worse yet, buckling the wood 


Leave the boat in the water a week, then 
bale it out, marking any leaks. Haul the boat 
ashore and give it 4 or 5 days to dry out. Now 
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man to man with the enem 


see a war won 


STOP AND THINK before blaming your dealer 
for being out of 
teries. He hasn't 
Forces have, and because 
essential war industries 
have. Nearly all we 
make have been going to 
these two most important 


customers of ours. 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
thedate line => 
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“A Chest X-ray—In War, a Patriotic Duty—In 
Peace, Plain Common Sense” is the slogan of 
the 1944 Early Diagnosis 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 


Campaign of the 








IF YOU'RE A 
REAL SPORTSMAN 
—YOU’'LL WANT A 





RUNABOUTS AND 
CRUISERS FROM 


19'%2* TO 62’ 


MODERN AS TOMORROW 
PRACTICAL AS TODAY 


NORTH AMERICAN MOTOR MARINE, INC. 
610 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















RE-SOLE your 


BOOTS 


with $o-Lo 


@ WATERPROOF 
@ FLEXIBLE 

@ NON-SKID 

@ LONG-WEARING 


tw news! Athome, you can fix 
your old huating boots with 
So-Lo. Quick, easy—just spread 
on like butter. Dries tough over- 
night. Fills cracks and holes. 
So-Lo repairs anything made of 
rubber, leather, cloth; cuts in 
tires, Faincoats, etc. Flexible. 
Non-skid. Waterproof. Won't 
come off—guaranteed. 


MEND the HOLE for 


Also Mends Every- ¢ 
thing of RUBBER, 






SEATH ER, CLOTH 








AT ANY HARDWARE 
AND 10c STORE 

















NIAGARA 
FALLS 


ine LHS pipes are made of genuine 


mported Mediterranean Briar. . 


A master- 

piece of 

the pipemoakers’ craft. 

Banded with Sterling 

Silver. 

Smooth ~ —- 

and Sy 

Antique eD AT 

Finish. Many hand- Alt 
GooD 


some models. * 
' DEALERS 


Brior espe- 
cially selected 
for beauty of 

grain. 14K gold 


band. ‘$750 


<Oy STERNCRESTICD 


SORRY — You may not always find the LHS 
of your choice as many pipes are going to 
the armed services. 


L.&H STERN, Inc., Stern Bidg.. 


Also mokers of LHS 


60 Peart St.. 


Ultra Fine . 
Certified Purex ‘3. 50 


Bhiyn - 8 





fill any seams that remain open. A little calk- 
ing cotton, worked in with a putty knife, then 
filled over with white-lead putty or seam com- 
position should do the trick. 

Where bottom planks have buckled or drawn 
away from the chines, drive new fastenings 
(preferably the same as the original ones) be- 
tween the old ones. If water seeps through the 
wood itself, such planks are, of course, rotted 
and must be replaced. 

Before painting, sand the old paint smooth, 
or, if the original coat is in bad shape, better 
remove it completely with a blowtorch. Use a 
marine paint, not a house grade, and apply it 
in not-too-thick coats.—/J. A. E. 


Sculling Boat for Fly Casting 


Question: Perhaps you can help me. I’m 
looking for a very light, one-man boat for fly 
casting. I'd like it to have a square stern so 
that it could be sculled with a bent oar; and I 
don’t want a wooden boat, since it will be in 
the water only week-ends, and might shrink up 
and leak. Any suggestions?—L. J. R., Mo. 


Answer: For the use you have in mind, I'd 
recommend either a canvas-covered boat or one 
built of waterproof plywood. The latter would 
cost less and withstand snags and rocks, but the 
former would be better looking and lighter in 
weight. Eight to 10 ft. would be about right for 
one man, depending on whether you buy a pram 
type or a regular sharp-stem boat. 

I don’t know where you'd get a bent oar for 
sculling. Why not use a short straight oar in a 
sculling notch cut in the top of the transom? 
That should be satisfactory.—J. A. E 


Registering Motorboat 


Question: A friend and I 
open motorboat, which will be about 18 ft. 


are building an 
long. 


How should we go about registering her, and 
how much does it cost? Also, do you think we 
can have the boat registered in both our 


names?—J. K., New York. 


Answer: To register your boat, write the 
nearest Coast Guard office, asking for forms 
which you will have to fill out and return to 
them. It might be a good idea, at the same time, 
to request a copy of the latest regulations as to 
equipment you will be required to carry. There 
is no charge for these services, but I do not know 
whether you will be able to register the boat 
under two names. 


If you don’t know where the nearest office is 
write the U. S. Coast Guard, Washington, D. C,, 
for its location. The forms used to be issued 
by collectors of customs, but the Coast Guard 
recently took over the work.—J. A. E. 





More sportsmen will emerge from the 
armed forces than went into them. Men 
who have been taught to handle fine 
rifles in war service will naturally turn 
to hunting after the war. Men who have 
learned the pleasures of fishing in far. 
flung waters will want to keep right on 
fishing. It’s up to us to make sure there 
will be plenty of fish and game to go 
around when these boys return home 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you don’t expect to use it. |t 
will help support work of conservation 





Auto Engine for Boat 


Question: Does an automobile engine 
satisfactory service when installed in a boat, or 
would I do better to buy a used marine er 
—F. R. P., Va. 


Answer: If you are mechanically inc 
and able to detect and remedy trouble before it 
becomes serious, you may get fair satisfactior 
from an auto engine. Of course, it would hav 
to be in good shape to begin with, and be c 
verted and installed correctly. Some 
get along quite well with auto engines, but 
you'll notice they are always working on them 
and changing blocks, and seldom use them for 
long runs. 

On the other hand, factory conversions of 
new car blocks can be relied on and factory 
converted used blocks can also be had. I’d much 
rather put the same money in the latter or in a 
used marine engine—preferably a facto 
dealer-overhauled job. However, if you do de 
cide.to go ahead with the home-converted auto- 
engine idea, you'll find that many fi 
conversion kits, mostly for Ford engines. An 
these kits offer the best solution to the problem 
—/J. A. E. 


fishermen 


S get 





This Sea Anchor Will Help Your Fishing 


—_ i ] =a 
SS : — Ti 
1 





OES your skiff ever drift so rapidly 

that it runs over your lure while you 
are retrieving? You can prevent this by 
taking along a sea anchor. To make the 
model illustrated, get a 5-gal. can with 
one end open, and punch small outlet 
holes in the other end. Solder two small, 
sealed cans along one side to keep the 
drag afloat, then punch four equidistant 
holes around the rim of the open end of 
the big can, and secure a piece of rope 
about 2 ft. long to each hole. Use sturdy 
metal hooks to fasten the ropes to the 
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a 
5-GALLON CAN 





can (then bend them clos: 
to prevent the sharp tin f! 
chafing the lines. Tie the f 
loose ends together and 
tach them to the line that 
run to the boat. 

You will find a number ol! 
uses for this drag, depe: 
on the part of the boat 
which attached. You can drift 
broadside, at an angle, so two or « 
three persons can cast at the same tl! 
Or, when still-fishing, and with a bow 
anchor overboard, it can be attache 
the stern to keep the boat from swin g 
around with the wind. Aside fron 
use as an aid to fishing, a sea 
good safety equipment on a small 


it’s 


ancl 





venturing far from shore — shou 
storm come up, it can be used to I 
the bow into the wind.—Dr. Julian A 
Gehrung. 
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rom Puerto Rico. 
jewel of the Caribbean, 
comes this finer-flavored 


a 
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OLD SENTRY BOX 
dating back to the 16th century, 
at El Morro Fortress, Puerto Rico 






Iv. mountain distilling that accounts for the delicious flavor of Ron Merito 





the rum we discovered in a remote Puerto Rican mountain district where 
Nature has provided perfect rum-distilling conditions. Make your next 
rum drink with Ron Merito. See how much better it tastes! And remember 
—with a superb rum like this you can mix a delicious Old Fashioned, 
Manhattan or Sour, in addition to the traditional rum drinks. Try Ron 


Merito, the “mountain distilled” rum — today. 


“ MERITO 


able in Gold Label and White Label, 86 Proof. Write for free recipe booklet. National Distillers Products Corporation, Dept. 02, P.O. Box 12, Wall Street Station, New York, N.Y. 
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From mud-spattered postal carts to 


V-Mail ‘Round the World 








186 MAIL FROM HOME followed 
the armies in the War 







he per ayn Between the States by mule cart. 
om ay af al a Although fighting in this country, 
oo sometimes near home, soldiers’ mail 
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ye was slow and uncertain in Corby’s 


third year as a fine whiskey name. 










a 
1917 FRENCH RAILROADS transfer 

Yank mail to trucks. Dis- 
tribution of mail convoyed from 
America in slow ships was heavy 
work, letters took weeks to reach 
the front in Corby’s 59th year asa 
grand old Canadian whiskey name. 
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A GRAND OLD CANADIAN NAME 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A, under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 


You can help save valuable ship cargo space by 
writing service people through V-Mail. And for 





those quiet moments with pen and ink you may 


enjoy your favorite drink made with Corby’s, the 194 V-MAIL IS ALWAYS AIR 
light, sociable blend. There is enough Corby’s MAIL for service men and 
available to enable you to buy a “sample” bottle women on five continents—fast, sure 
: of delivery. Thirty-four million 
° . . ° service letters will go overseas every 
now may grow to lasting prefe rence after victory: week in this year, which is Corby’s 





Join 
the tight 
bur 
WAR BONDS 






occasionally. An occasional “sampling” of Corby’s 






86 Proof—68.4% Fruit and Grain Neutral Spirits 86th as a great whiskey name. 


Jas. Barclay & Co., ltd., Peoria, Ill 
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Novel mountings have 
been worked out for 
rubber boats. Even 
the little 33'/-lb. out- 
board (right) can 
handle a heavy load 


OW an _  out- 
|. board behaves 

pushinga 
boatload of Yanks 
onto a European 
beachhead may 
have distinct bear- 
ing on the kind of motor you'll be buy- 
ing when peace comes. For the war is 
an immense proving ground for out- 
board motors, just as for many other 
items of outdoor equipment. Experi- 
ences which manufacturers are gaining 
under the stress of wartime will even- 
tually go into better models for pleasure 
use. 

Nor should there be any long wait 
after victory before outboards reappear 
on the market. Retooling will hardly be 
necessary, for the improvements which 
have been worked out for the Army, 
Navy, and Coast Guard are just what 
sportsmen will want also. Ruggedness, 
easy starting, full reversing, ability to 
consume standard fuels and lubricants, 
practical mounting, and proper controls 

these are all features which the armed 


forees demand and which sportsmen 
will be glad to inherit. 
Outboard motors of all makes and 


sizes propel an almost limitless variety 
of military craft. Special mountings 
and drives have been devised to adapt 
them to rubber boats—small collapsible 
| dinghies, rearmament and_ refueling 
| craft, and 25-ft., personnel barges. Fifty- 
}| horsepower motors move the Army En- 
gineers’ famous “storm boat,” a photo- 
graph of which appears in this month’s 
| Picture section. 
| Equally revolutionary is the Navy’s 
| 32-ft. surf-landing boat, a plastic craft 





weighing only half as much as an or- 
dinary lifeboat. Propelled by a sizable 
outboard mounted in a stern well, it 
carries about 15 men at a speed of from 
12 to 14 miles an hour. Mountings like 
this point to an increased use of stern 
Wells in postwar pleasure craft—good 
hews to many boat owners, since this 
‘rrangement makes it possible to bring 
the motor inboard where it is protected 
‘rom the weather and can be easily 
| Sizes of military outboards run all 


I 4) 
ne 


y from 1.1 horsepower to the 
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giant 125-horsepower unit which propels 


heavy barges. 
less fitted with a reduction gear—an 
idea that may well interest the owners 
of heavy cruisers and hard-to-drive 
hulls. Reduction gears permit the use 
of extra-large propellers, and extra- 
length shafts can be provided to give 
them proper bury. 

A minimum of 5 horsepower seems to 
be required for most general military 
service, but 3-horsepower motors are 
used on many Navy lifeboats. Motors 
of 7.5 horsepower are used on the Army’s 
LWL offshore rescue boats and on res- 
cue craft at Naval air bases. The Army 
Corps of Engineers use 22-horsepower 
units on slow-moving craft employed in 
bridging and ferrying operations. 

Yes, out of the experiences of war 
we can look forward, come victory, to 
peacetime motors for a wider range of 
use than ever before. We can also ex- 
pect more mechanical perfection. After 
all, most of the boats in military serv- 
ice are doing their stuff in salt water, 
so manufacturers should be storing up 
some pretty good ideas as to which 
metals to use for long life. Quiet per- 
formance is something else we may 
look forward to. Four hundred under- 
water-muffled motors are said to have 
been produced here for the British Com- 
mandos—and those lads would insist on 
the last word in noiselessness. 

We can also hope for improvements 
in the service and repair set-up. As an 
emergency measure, at least one man- 
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Better Outboards After the War 





This big fellow is doubt- | 


ufacturer enlarged its training school | 


to give enlisted men four weeks of in- | 


struction in the use of outboard motors. 
This course was followed by a period of 
training under simulated battle condi- 
tions. It is not too much to hope that 
courses like this (minus the battle 
conditions, of course) will be retained to 
provide a greater number of competent 
men to handle the work of dealers and 
service stations.—J. A. E. 
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| DUNPHY BOAT CORP., 322 Broad Si., Oshkosh, Wis. 


VACATIONISTS 





—get rid of that Musty 
Smell—and the Mold and 
Mildew that cause it! 








Ten to one, that kill-joy smell is caused by mil- 
dew—a destructive fungous growth which keeps 
spreading. KILL IT with MIL-DU-RID—instant death 
to household mold and mildew. Concentrated— 
you dilute MIL-DU-RID liberally with water. Easy 
to use. SPRAY—Mattresses, Bedding, Clothing, 
Furniture; WIPE—Shoes, Books, Luggage, Floors, 
Walls, etc. 

Mildew Thrives in Closed-Up Houses. Give 
your summer home a MIL-DU-RID treatment be- 
fore closing it up for the season, 


la 3 To kill mildew on leather—wipe 
with a cloth moistened with a 
Mil-Du-Rid and water solution. 









Spray mildewed mattresses 
with Mil-Du-Rid and you 
not only kill the mildew, 
but get rid of that unpleas- 
ant musty smell, 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATIONs 

TRADE SALES DIVISION 

FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY, DEPT. 0-84 
Please send folder: ‘“‘What“ts Mildew? How to 


Prevent it 
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When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


SAILBOATS ‘= 
foliyg-tey ¥ ie) Plan now for those happy 


days ahead. Select the Dun- 
ROWBOATS phy boat that will best fit 


your needs. Write for cata- 











| Experts Count Wildlife 


(Continued from page 15) 


devised for determining the number of 
cottontail rabbits in a sizable district 
but in some type of cover drives } 
been found satisfactory for censu 
the population of small areas. In Pen 
sylvania more than 30,000 rabbits a ) 
are box trapped, tagged, and release 
other areas, and considerable info: bird 
tion useful in determining popula 
trends is obtained from reports of t¢! 


killing of tagged rabbits and from th: ti he 

+ en F retrapping of such animals. R. L. Tri; i 

Water-tight Life-Saver Lights powered by peneee, of the Undvenaiiy of Bich * t 

dry Batteries have meant the difference is experimenting with a censusing§ ang ¢ 
between life and death for many of our method based on dyeing the feet off op 


trapped cottontails with soluble st 
so that their tracks may be identified 
there are less Burgess Batteries on the There are several methods of est 
home front. Preserve your present sup- ing the numbers of jack rabbits, w 
live in open country. One is to cour 
necessary keep them cool and dry : om jacks seen ona strip 500 feet wide fr 
amuumu=ua’’°° = ai Bs ; slowly moving car, determine the 

age number of rabbits an acre on that 
strip, and find the population of 
desired area by multiplication. An: 

is to count both the cattle and the 
rabbits seen on a small area, dete: 
the ratio of jacks to cows, and comput 
the rabbit population by multiplying t! 
ratio by the Known number of cattl: 
the range. 

Upland game birds are difficult 
census, but game-management men 
worked out a number of method 
getting accurate counts on small : 
and from them estimating the nu 
of birds in counties or other sizable d 
tricts with a fair degree of accura 

Some years ago the Iowa State < 
servation Commission needed reliat 
information about the state-wide 
supply on which to base its decisi 
whether or not to open the season tt 
fall. During the month of September fi 
conservation officers who had good bi! 
dogs and knew how to handle the 


ESS BATTERIES censused quail ranges in the northe! 
BU RG central, and southern sections of « 
IN THE NATION’S SERVICE county. No effort was made to estimat 
the number of quail in the state 
On the Fighting Front— On the Home Front birds were found on four fifths 
FREE BATTERY HINTS—Write BURGESS BATTERY CO.Dept. 44, FREEPORT, ILL. ranges and the season was opened. Rey runn 
sults proved that the picture painted bi— cloth 
the bird-dog census had been a true one §§ arms 

Other methods of quail censusin§j Bef 
which have been successful involve dr pen 
ing small areas and counting the cove 
flushed, and counting bobwhite track 
seen in light snow. A good idea of th his | 
relative abundance of quail often m 
be obtained by interviewing farn 
most of them love quail and feed t! 
and know pretty accurately how 
are around. 

A few years ago Pierce E. R 
made a close estimate of the n 
of ringneck pheasants in a sect 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, by drivin: 
over twenty miles of gravel roa 
tween 6 and 8 o’clock every m 
during September and Octobe! 
counting the birds he saw. One 
indicated a population of one ri! 
to 19 acres; 2 a mile a population 
to 7 to 9 acres; and 8 to 10 birds a mile? 
population of one pheasant to or ° 
acres. This method can be usec @ 
early in the morning, when the ce’ tea 
drenched birds come out into the op 7 
fields to dry off. 


merchant seamen . . . another reason why 





ply by using them only when absolutely 
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G-T THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


s 








Your Watch with a Broken Crystal Is Useless 
— Exposed to Damage from Glass and Dust. 
PROTECT YOUR WATCH—Avoid 










Here's streamlined shaving... smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new ty pe one-piece razor head, scien- 


tific balance — these assure vou effortless, feather- costly repairs—Go to any jeweler—ask 
penal cel Blade clicks into razor ence like for a G-S FLEXO CRYSTAL 100% 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves BREAK-PROOF— Any size — Any 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, shape. Can be fitted while you wait. 


soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- Mfgrs. of military water- prool washer. gauges, An accurate census method for ruffe 
ess eve ah ». Swite o easier shavi R TALS eo - ah 7 ©omyr 
ound ovate Cane. Een to cotee ane. instruments Oe wae OOF. FLEXO CRYS grouse has been developed by Ra'ph ‘. 





Mail $2.50 today. Supply limited. No C.O.D.’s. King. An area is laid off with compa" 4. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 


Inquiries invited from manufacturers. 
GERMANOW-SIMON MACH. CO. Rochester, N. Y. 
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1 lines marked on trees, forming a 
rid system. A man then walks these 
ines, recording on a field map each 
ird he flushes. Birds flushed near the 

ne spot are counted only once. 

Even the woodcock, our most mysteri- 

3 game bird, is being worked on with 

ne success by the wildlife census tak- 

Study areas are maintained by the 

sh and Wildlife Service in Maine, Nova 

scotia, and Prince Edward Island, and 

record is kept of the number of male 

irds heard on their singing grounds on 
spring evenings. 

Timber-doodle enthusiasts will be glad 
to hear that the number of woodcock 
strutting their stuff this spring was con- 
siderably larger than had been expected, 
and that there is a good chance for an 
open season this fall. 


Shatani Prowls No More 


(Continued from page 38) 


shoots. His reddish coat showed up 
brilliantly against the dark background 
of rocks, trees, and bushes. How had this 
foolhardy young animal escaped the 
claws of Shatani? 

Unconscious of our presence, the buck 
moved closer as he picked a few choice 
morsels here and there. Suddenly he 
threw up his head to test the air. Na- 
ture must have flashed a vague warning 
through that mysterious sixth sense of 
all wild things. As he stood there poised, 
disaster struck from an unexpected 
source. With a bark he leaped high in the 
air, gave a couple of jumps, and col- 
lapsed, with his muzzle plowing the sod. 
An arrow had lodged behind his shoulder. 

An arrow! That meant a human, and 
humans had been far from our thoughts. 
Yet we stifled our impulse to dash from 
our screened cover, for whoever had 
loosed the deadly missile was hunting in 
open defiance of the law. 

Then, from behind our shelter, came a 
horrible scream, and the sound of savage 
snarling. For seconds we were unnerved, 
frozen to the spot. But there was no 
time to lose; a human life was at stake. 
We dashed around the ledge and plunged 
through a mass of brush and thorny 
runners. We never heard the ripping of 
clothes, never felt the scratches on bared 
arms and legs. 

Before us, thirty feet away, on a scanty 
§ open inclosure, a big leopard was slash- 
5 tearing the prostrate form of a native. 

Nadja, the murderer, the fugitive, in 
his bow-and-arrow hunt for food, had 
drawn upon himself Shatani’s vengeance. 
Enraged at our intrusion, the cat twice 
more sank his claws fiercely into the 


sf dead body. And then, still with a look 


of hate, the beast charged toward us. 
Two times the combination gun dis- 
charged its No. 3 pellets, stopping the 
man-killer short. Achheso, standing 
solid as the rocks about us, finished 
him off with my light Springfield rifle. 
We approached very cautiously; how- 
ever; and not until my gun bearer lifted 
the left front paw were we satisfied 
that the Ndareda district was freed from 
its Scourge. 

prearranged signal a dozen na- 
me running from the camp. The 
i just vanished when we took the 
‘ail with the bodies of Nadja, 

and the bushbuck. 
nal Case No. 132 of 1937, filed in 
ilu police court by the district 
ioner, Capt. Trevor, and known 
vs. Nadja Homai, was closed. 

itani was no more. 
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BOY! WHAT A RELIEF 
TO BE RID OF 


INSECT REPELLENT 


drives away 
MOSQUITOES, x 
BITING FLIES, | @& 


Runs 


CHIGGERS... | ~ 


gives hours of protection 


SKAT literally drives insects away before they bite. 
This scientific repellent is easy to apply, pleasant to use. 
Take along a bottle on your next fishing or hunting trip. 
Just one application gives up to 3 hours’ protection! 


Manufactured by Gallowhur Chemical Corporation, Windsor, V1....Distributed by Sko! Company, Inc., New York, N.Y, 














Rules for Better Meals 


OME campers are good cooks. They 
prepare tasty sustaining meals with 
but little effort or fuss. Others, how- 
ever, will work for hours, and then 

serve food underdone, burned, or badly 
seasoned. This difference has encour- 
aged a belief, which is untrue, that one 
must be specially gifted to cook good 
outdoor meals. Every example of bad 
cooking I've encountered could be laid 
to a single cause—the chef failed to ob- 
serve some common-sense rule or meth- 
od which would have enabled him to do 
a better job. 

For instance, a fishing guide in Minne- 
sota made the worst fried potatoes I've 
ever tried to swallow. He put the sliced 
spuds and a hunk of lard 
in a cold frying pan and 
set it over the fire. That 
grease-soaked food brought 
on nightmares and dyspep- 
sia. It lay heavy in one’s 
stomach even during an ac 
tive day with paddle and Tad 
bait rod. 

Another cook, who offi- re 
ciated on a pack-horse trip 
into northern Arizona, al- 


ways salted his steaks be- * 
fore they went into the a 
pan. That drew the flavor- <~ b 


ing juices out before the 
heat could sear the meat 
and seal them inside. This 
cook’s gravy was. swell 
stuff, but his steaks were 
flat and dry. 

These men ignored, per- 
haps unconsciously, two 
simple principles of cooking. Possibly 
you are familiar with cooking funda- 
mentals, but in case you aren’t or have 
forgotten some, a review of the most 
useful follows. If you adopt them your 
job as cook will be easier. and your com- 
panions happier, because good eats are 
always a substantial part of the fun we 
have when camping. 

The skillet is probably a camp cook’s 
most-used tool. Meat can be cooked in 
it with very little grease or with quite a 
lot. The former is actually sautéing, and 
steaks and chops should be sautéed 
whenever possible to break the usual 
monotony of fried foods. 

To sauté meat get the skillet so hot it 
smokes when you rub a little fat over 
the bottom. Use a piece of suet or bacon 
and coat the bottom thinly. Remove the 
fat, put in the meat, press it against the 
pan for a few seconds to sear, then turn 
it over with a knife or pancake turner. 
Don’t pierce the meat with a fork since 
punctures permit the juices to escape, 





.and that is the very thing you are try- 


ing to avoid. 


When both sides have seared, move 


the pan over a slightly lower heat, and 
turn the meat several times. The exact 
cooking time depends on how you like it. 
Sometimes just the searing will cook 
a %-in. steak medium rare. Two much 
cooking or insufficient heat when sear- 
ing will make sautéed meat tough and 
leathery. Properly cooked steaks are 
moist inside and have excellent flavor. 

For regular frying, the grease must be 
hot enough to send up little puffs of 
smoke before you put in the food. But 
not so hot it smokes continuously. If a 
bread crumb crisps immediately in the 
grease, it is hot enough to fry steaks, 
chops, and fritters. 

Meat should be cut into smaller pieces 


en) 




















than for sautéing, dusted with flour, and 
laid in the skillet one at a time so the 
grease will not cool below its quick- 
searing temperature. As a rule, steaks 
are more tender if fried quickly and in 
very hot fat than when cooked slowly 
and for a longer time. 

Tough meat can be tenderized some 
by pounding with the ax head, back of a 
knife, or edge of a plate. Both sautéed 
and fried meats should be salted just be- 
fore they are moved from skillet to the 
table, and dotting them with bits of 
butter improves the flavor. 

The rule for salting meat is to use one 
level teaspoon for each pound. This is 
the minimum. It’s not enough to offend 
any palate and if anyone wants more, 
that extra can be added on his plate. 

Grease left in the skillet after cooking 
meat makes spendid gravy. You'll ap- 
preciate it when butter is scarce in 
camp. If the pan contains pure grease, 
put in almost half as much dry flour, 
and stir over heat until the flour is 
mixed in smooth and has slightly 
browned. Then dump in about 2 cups 
water or milk, or a mixture of the two, 
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"Wouldn't it be nice if we could have some beans!" 


and stir vigorously. The stuff may 
pear hopelessly lumpy at first | 
soon smooths out like velvet 
liquid can be added if gravy get 
thick. 

If water is mixed with the 
grease you must first stir the flour 
a little cold water so as to make a 
paste. Add this, a little at a time, t 
grease and stir fast. Salt and peppe 
gravy just before taking from the 


Salted and smoked meats do not 
quire searing. Slice bacon and ham t 
Bacon can 


and remove the rind. 
started in a cold skillet over a slov 


Ham slices can be put in a modera 


fore 


ton 


int 


th 


+ 
t 


fy 


hot skillet with just a little grease t 


prevent burning. Remen- 


ber, the salty grea 
ham and bacon burns ¢ 
so don’t use too muc} 

Prick link sausages 
a fork so they won't 
with steam, and t 
Cook slowly and tur: 


a moderate 
otherwise they may 


done in a thin metal 
For variety in fried 
use just a little grease 


then put in a few 
spoons of hot water 
skillet and steam 
minutes more. 

When frying fish uss 
enough grease to ke 
from sticking. Have the pan hot e: 


quently to brown all sides 
Eggs should be frie: 
temperatu! 


until edges begin to bro 


and stick, especially when 


to smoke a little, and be sure to wi 
the fish dry. Cook first on one side, thi 
on the other, making one turn suffi 

If some in your party don’t like fri 
food, while others demand their mé 
and fish cooked that way, dip the piect 
in regular fritter batter and fr 
rather deep fat. The finicky ones ¢ 
then flake off the brown, crisp she 
which has soaked up some of the fat 
and discard it—the exposed meat wi! 
be quite free of grease. 

Broiling is a quick and excellent w4 
to cook meat. Broiled steaks, chops, an¢ 
halved or quartered small-game anima: 
and birds are well within the scope o 
any cook who carries a wire grill 
toaster to camp. The meat should n 
be salted first, and it must be wipee 
dry. Rub grease over wires of grill § 
meat won't stick to them. 

A deep bed of live coals makes the 
ideal broiling heat, but clear flames W 
serve if necessary. In either case, 5é€3 
the meat quickly by holding close ' 
the coals or in the flames, then mov 

ex: 


to slightly lower heat. Too mu 
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osure to flame may smudge the food 
rith smoke, so don’t use any pinelike 
fuel. Don’t overbroil, either. Meat 1 in. 
hick should broil 5 minutes, 1%-in. 
needs 10 minutes, and 2-in. cuts, 20. 
furn just often enough to prevent the 
down” side from burning. 

Baste lean meat occasionally with a 
piece of bacon tied to a stick or with a 
rag dipped in barbecue sauce. When 
ione the meat is salted and spread with 
bits of butter. Broil only tender cuts, 
ind, for best results, they should be at 
least 1 in. thick. Small, thin pieces of 
fish, however, will broil nicely, but watch 
them to prevent burning. Baste fish 
with a mixture of lemon juice or vinegar, 
ind melted butter, but don’t use enough 
to catch fire. When fish flakes easily 
with a fork it is done. 

Boiling. It takes about 2 hours to boil 
1 5-lb. piece of meat, longer if the cut 
; a tough one, so start your meat suffi- 
ciently early. A 10-lb. piece requires 
Imost twice as long to cook. Start fresh 
meat in boiling water, cook hard for 
») minutes, then use just enough heat 
to keep the water simmering steadily. 
Hard boiling throughout makes tougher, 
harder-to-digest food. Start cured meats 
in cold water, bring slowly to a boil, then 
change the water and simmer until done. 
Meat should be boiled until it separates 
from the bone or is easily pierced with a 
fork. If water must be added to pre- 
vent burning, use hot, not cold. Season 
fresh boiled meat a few minutes before 
it is done. 

Meat for soup or stew should be cut 
in rather small pieces, and the bones 
cracked so the marrow will cook out. 
Salt at the start, since you want to draw 
out its juices to give flavor to the vege- 
tables. Cook meat alone until nearly 
tender, then add vegetables. Potatoes 
cook in about half an hour, carrots and 
onions, in about twice that time. Brown- 
ing the stew meat in hot fat before boil- 
ing makes a better tasting stew. 

Boiled fish are a welcome change from 
fried, but usually one boils only the 
large or coarse kind. Wrap fish in 
parchment or a cloth bag to keep it from 
falling to pieces, drop in boiling salted 
water, and cook 8 minutes to the pound 
for thick fish, 5 minutes to the pound 
for thin pieces. Boiled fish needs plenty 
of seasoning, so be liberal with salt, 
melted butter, and lemon juice or vine- 
gar. The vinegar from a bottle of pickles 
is good. 

It’s easy to boil vegetables; just use 
enough water so they won’t stick, keep 
pot covered to retard evaporation, and 
use only enough heat to boil slowly. 
Hard cooking extracts more vitamins. 
Salting the water will hurry vegetables 
ilong some. Use water in which pota- 
toes have boiled to make gravy, soup, 
or stew. 

When cooking cereals, you can elimi- 
nate much watching and stirring by 
using a double boiler. Just set a small 
pot inside a larger one, and separate 
their bottoms with several pebbles or 
bits of wood. Start cereals in boiling 
salted water—', tsp. salt to each cup 
water. Use half as much oatmeal as 
water. Always carry the quick-cooking 
kind, it will be done in 3 minutes, al- 
though longer cooking doesn’t hurt it. 

[f you like rice cooked so its grains 
are separate, use a single pot. Wash the 
ice thoroughly, bring 2 qt. water to a 
boil, and slowly shake in 1 cup rice. The 


~ 


boiling must not slacken. Leave pot un- 


ce rered and cook until grains are tender. 
The tumbling action of the water pre- 
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3 Wil Gaines \ This distillery is devoted 100% to the government alcohol 
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ALL sportsmen know 
the value of foot comfort ial 
and how important it id - or te 
matter what the +g : 
ge ae eal “all-wool structure, 
poe ] quality. dankle hugging fit. There ; 
curon he wat Sock for every type of ao 
rt si’ right now Uncle Sam takes most ¢ 
mone ‘output. When —_ 
you'll find them in popular > 


ONLY AT YOUR DEALER 


form—no 


WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 





FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO + APPLETON + WIS 





demands let uP, 
hops every’ here. 


| vents the kernels from sticking to the 
| bottom. Then drain off surplus water 
and set pot where it will stay warm. 
Save the liquid for soups or gravies. 

If you plan to bake in camp try to 
carry either a reflector or a Dutch oven. 
| The former is best for light-outfit trips, 
the latter, because of its weight, is most 
practical in permanent camps or when 
horses or big lake canoes carry the load. 
An oven permits a greater variety in 
camp menus, and saves the cook’s time 
since complete meals can often be cooked 
in it with minimum attention. Also, 
baked dishes are generally more whole- 
some than fried. 

The trick in using a reflector oven is 
to get equal heat at both top and bottom 
of its food-holding shelf. Sometimes you 
can build a small fire on a mound of 
earth, and thus obtain equal heat, or you 
might place the oven in a shallow hole. 
Lifting the oven’s rear so it slopes for- 
ward may also help. A good way to 
learn reflector baking is with camp 
breads. When you bake meats, keep a 
little water in the pan and baste oc- 
casionally with it. Turn the meat over 
if the top browns to a hard crust. Lean 
meat should be covered with a few strips 
of bacon or salt pork. So should fish. 

The Dutch oven is surprisingly versa- 
tile. It will bake quick camp breads and 
simmer very tough meats tender. Com- 
binations like meat and vegetables or 
meat and dumplings—even meat and a 
fruit pudding can be handled at the 
same time. The pudding, of course, 
needs a separate inside pan, but the 
other combinations will cook together. 


Your main concern is to supply a fair] 
steady, even heat. The oven should b 
well heated before food is put in. Ther 
if you’re baking biscuits or bread, greas 

the inside of oven, set food on the bo 

tom, and heap coals and ashes unde 

around, and on top of the vessel. Son 

ovens have a rimmed lid to help hold 
embers on their tops. If the food r: 
quires long baking, renew the coa 

when they cool off. 

When baking meats, use the Dutc 
oven first as a skillet, and brown tl 
meat on both sides. Brown an onion « 
garlic clove too, if you wish. After me 
is well seared, salt it, add about 2 cu; 
water, put lid back on and pack wit 
embers. More water may be needed lat: 
—when the embers are changed. Ther 
must be some ashes mixed with tl 
coals, otherwise the food may burn; 
little experience will show the right pr 
portion. Bake meat for from 3 to 6 
hours—the latter for very tough cuts. 

For a one-dish dinner put whole pot 
toes, onions, carrots, and turnips (01 
what you have) on top of the meat afte: 
it has browned. Sprinkle vegetables wit 
salt, and add only about 1 cup wate 
Start the dish in the morning and you 
won’t have to bother with it until it 
ready to be eaten. Another method is t 
cook the meat perhaps an hour or two 
and put the vegetables in them. But 
either way, don’t try to hurry Dutch oven 
dishes with much fire. Two or thr 
trials will give you all the experien 
you need to gauge time and heat cor- 
rectly. But always start the Dutch-ovs 
dinner early.—Maurice H. Decker. 





Caribou on Coffin Top 


(Continued from page 23) 


out single animals here and there. In 
the valley half a mile below, a grizzly 
stalked across an opening and disap- 
peared. As I walked back to report, I 
saw a billy goat walking majestically 
along right at the edge of the cliff about 
a quarter mile away. The one shot had 
disturbed him and he was changing bed- 
rooms. We were right on the continental 
divide, and on every side giant snow- 
covered peaks rose straight into the sky. 

After we had eaten our sandwiches 
we hunted along the cliffs and saw in 
|all about a dozen goats. Some of them 
were on the British Columbia side of 
the mountain, and I wanted a good hide 
for a rug, but any one of them, if shot, 
would have fallen half a mile. We con- 
tented ourselves by climbing partway 
down the face of that incredible cliff 
and taking pictures of them. 

Half an hour later we were on the 
saddle between the two mountains, siz- 
ing up the caribou with glasses. The herd 
I had previously seen bedded on the big 
glacier was still doing business there, 
and so were the bulls in the basin. One 
very good bull was trotting along below 
us, and the glasses showed he had a 
double shovel and heavy palmated ant- 
lers. About a dozen bulls were in sight 
at from 600 to 1,500 yards. 

Then a big bull walked out of some 
shin-tangle and lay down on a patch of 
snow about 600 yards away. He was 
some bull, noticeably larger of body and 
longer of antler than any we had seen. 

I handed the glasses to Isaac. “What 
do you think of that head?” I asked. 

“Best we've seen on the trip,” was his 


quick verdict. “It'll go fifty inches easy 

“T’ll take him, then!” I said. 

We held a council of war. Jack wanted 
to go over and photograph the caribou 
on the glacier, and I promised not to 
shoot until I saw him there. He and 
Roy set out. 

When Roy and Jack had disappeared 
from sight over the ridge, we worked 
quietly downhill to a bench somewher 
between 400 and 500 yards from the bull 
—as close as we could safely go. I put 
a cartridge in the chamber of my .270 
in case I’d have to shoot quickly, and 
waited. We were in no hurry, since the 
wind was blowing our scent well past 
the bull and we were above him and 
out of range of his indifferent vision 

After what seemed like an age, wi 
saw Jack and Roy on the glacier snea 
ing up out of sight of the herd. Th 
would soon be in photographic range, 
things were going nicély. 

Then some cows which had trotted 
out of a _ timber-filled creek bott 
spotted our bull and went over to p 
a call on him. The mating season w 
about to begin, and from the looks of 
things the cows were more enthusiast 
about the prospect than the bull, w! 
was an old fellow and doubtless h 
been a few places. He got to his fé 
politely when they approached, but 
they frisked around him he regarded 
them with a cold and fishy eye. I could 
practically read his thoughts: “I 
chased prettier dames away with rock 

Rebuffed by the cynical bull, one 
the cows began to gaze around her. 5 
spotted Isaac and me above on 
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stiffened. Then the 
Tails up, heads 


and 


mountainside 
twvo other cows saw us. 
bick, they began to circle to catch our 
nd. 
Oh, oh!” I said. 
The big bull’s head went up 


“Here we go!” 

He re- 
Then he 
directly 


rded us long and intently. 
gan trotting smoothly along, 
ross our line of vision. 
had decided that the bull was some- 
ere between 400 and 500 yards away, 
d I had already planned to hold just 
er his back, since the .270 was sighted 
r 300 yards. I settled down into a 
od prone position, and let the bull 
move along with his back just under the 
horizontal cross hairs. Swinging with 
m, I got the shot off with the vertical 
iir about a length in front of his nose. 
“Right over his back!” Isaac, who had 
the glasses on him, said. 
used the same lead on the next shot 
but held right on top of the bull’s back. 
He went down as if the earth had been 
jerked from under him, and I don’t 
believe he even twitched. It was one of 
the quickest kills I have ever seen and 


surely the quickest on an animal the 
size of a big bull mountain caribou. 
Later, when we skinned him, we found 
the 130-grain Silvertip bullet, perfectly 
mushroomed, under the hide on the far 


side of the chest cavity. That bullet, I 
found, gives deeper penetration on heavy 
game than does Winchester’s regular 
pointed expanding bullet of the same 
weight and kills the big stuff more 
quickly. 

While Isaac 
hide off 
Jack and 
They’d got those 
were after. 


and I were taking the 
the bull for a leather 
Roy came riding up. 
caribou pictures they 


whole 


jacket, 


The sun was sliding down behind 
Coffin Top when we headed for camp 
with the two caribou heads, the scalps, 
and the hide on the pack horse. We 
thought the day’s hunt was over. It 
wasn’t. We were down in the timber 
once more when, across a ravine some- 


where around 250 yards away, we saw 
a four-point buck mule deer and a two- 
pointer. 

“Want him, Jack?” I asked 

“No; I want the big guy on the moun- 
tain!” 

It was the first chance I'd had to bag 
a far-northern mule deer without dis- 
turbing game higher up on the “must” 
list, so I got quietly off the horse, pulled 
the .270 out of the scabbard, and sat 
down. The two bucks continued to stare 
at u The cross hairs came to rest low 
ind the buck’s foreleg, and when I 
ished the squeeze he gave a tremen- 
dous leap into the air, then dropped from 
sight We found him where he had 
en. The Silvertip had taken him 
right where the cross hairs had rested, 
ibout an inch behind the heart. He was 
welcome addition to the larder, since 
we had finished devouring our moun- 
ta mutton and we couldn't get too en- 


thusiastic about moose and caribou. 
While the others rode on I dressed him, 
propped open the belly cavity with a 
Stick, and marked the spot with a 

I could bring him to 


handkerchief so 
mp in the morning. 

at night the creeks froze solid, but 

it warmed up when the sun was well in 


the sky. Isaac and I rode over to skin 
inc quarter my buck. We could see 
Jack’s big buck—still feeding quietly 
above timber line on Coffin Top, about 


wh e 
da 


I had jumped him the previous 


hen Isaac and I got into camp with 
the buck, Jack and Roy had cooked up 
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a plot. They would go up the mountain | 
to the big buck’s range while Isaac and 
I stayed in camp to act as a signal corps. | 
We would be able to see the buck when- | 
ever he was in one of the little open 
glades between patches of shin-tangle, 
whereas he would be out of their sight. 
Whenever we saw the men looking down 
we'd signal the buck’s whereabouts with 
a towel. 

About 4 o’clock they pulled out, and 
shortly afterward we saw the big buck 
come out in the open to begin to feed. 
Presently we saw the hunters moving 
half a mile below and signaled that the 
buck was above them. I believe that 
hunt was the most exciting I have ever 
been on, even though I hunted by proxy 
and was more than a mile from the 
game. Guided by our signals the hunters 
gradually moved closer to the feeding 
buck, until finally they were separated 
only by 100 yards of those thick timber- 
line trees 

Then the buck must have heard them 
for he ran up toward the coffin on the 
very top of the mountain. Unaware that 
their game had scrammed, Jack and 
Roy still sneaked through the timber. 
Finally we saw Jack look down toward 
camp with the glasses and we signaled 
frantically. The hunters ran out, and 
through the glasses we saw Jack flop to 
a prone position. The buck was now at 
least 600, more probably 700, yards away 
—a shot so long as to be almost hopeless 

Then we saw the buck stagger. Present- 
ly we heard the boom of the .270 and the 
plop of the striking bullet. Three more 
shots were misses, then the fifth knocked 
the buck flat. But he was up again and 
moving off. I knew that Jack had gone 
up with the magazine and chamber of 
his rifle full but with no other cartridges 
That meant he had only one left, and the 
suspense almost killed me. I could see 
the tiny gray figure of the buck flounder- 
ing up toward safety and behind it the 
equally tiny figures of the two hunters. 
Closer and closer they came. Finally the 
buck sank down and lay stili—and the 
roar of the .270 when it reached us, came 
almost as an anticlimax. 

An hour later, just as dusk gave way 
to darkness, Roy and Jack came riding 
in with a very fine mule-deer head, a 
hind quarter, and two backstraps. They 
both wore grins at least six inches wide. 

The next day when we rode off with the 
pack train, Jack looked back at the moun- 
tain, practically with tears in his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s good-by to Coffin 
Top. But believe me, that mountain 
doesn’t owe us anything!” 


New Fuel for Sportsmen 


OW do you like the idea of carrying 
the fuel for a four-day camping trip 
in a tube or can small enough to fit your 
pocket? That’s what you'll be doing 
after the war. The fuel is a solidified 
gas—one of the many inventions now on 
war duty that will add joy and comfort 
to the sportsman’'s peacetime world. 
No need to worry about having to eat 
cold meals if the gas should spill, for its 
jellylike consistency precludes that pos 
sibility. In addition, the preparation is 
safe and easy to handle, and it does not 
melt as it burns 


Right now it is being used in stills 
such as lifeboats carry to transform salt 
water into fresh 3ut the day draws 


closer when it will be available for cook- 
ing outdoors and in boats and trailers 
and there'll be handy little stoves to go 
with it. An affiliate of the Standard Oil | 
Co. of New Jersey makes the product 
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' When our Armored Forces 
! converge on Berlin, Sherrill 
Precision Compasses, mir- 
i in modern plastic, 
! will have guided many of 
: them to their goal. And 
| ifter Victory a Sherrill 
! Compass will be available 
to you too, battle-tested 
I for precision service on 
; land, on sea and in the air. 
' : -» = 
j GATTLE COMPASSES TODAY! 
Sem ts la 
1 


AuTO PLANE AND BOAT 
COMPASSES TOMORROW 


SHERRILL 
COMPASS 


SHERRILL RESEARCH CORP. 





COMMANDO KNIVES HELPED 
CUT OUR WAY INTO NORMANDY 


Paratroopers 


with Commando knives, 


making their perilous jumps behind 
enemy lines, knew that for infighting 
they had what it took. It’s the knife 


f 


10 


I 


portsmen tomorrow. 


Sam 





O/ FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY .. . 
/O WITH THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 


CUTLERY COMPA 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY 

CITATION TO THESE MANUFACTURERS 

OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT NOW DOING 
WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINNE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
BILL DEWITT BAITS 

ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 

THE HORTON MFG. CO. 

LYON & COULSON, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. 

OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 
SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. lL. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MiILL CO. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUBAK CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & 
BOAT DIVISION 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 
LE JAY MFG. COMPANY 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION | 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGELEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 











GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Jambalaya 


The dish is just as good as its intrigu- 
ing name suggests. 


1% cups cold cooked meat 
1 cup cooked rice 

1% cups stewed tomatoes 
14 cup finely cut celery 

1 large onion chopped 

1 green pepper chopped 
Salt and pepper. 


Cut meat—lamb, veal, or chicken—in 
thin slices, mix with rice, then add 
other ingredients. Put into a greased 
baking dish, add %-in. layer of buttered 
bread crumbs, and bake at 400 degrees F 
for 50 minutes. Serves four or five 
persons. 


Pork Noodle Stew 


» lb. ground lean pork 


* cup chopped celery 


1 

1 

1% cup chopped carrots 
1 


6 green pepper chopped fine 

2 small onions, grated 

1 cup canned tomatoes 

1 tbsp. catchup 

14 lb. egg noodles 

Salt and pepper 

Fry pork brown in its own fat, add 

vegetables and seasonings. Simmer for 
*% hour. Meantime drop noodles in boiling 
salted water and cook until tender 
Drain and add to meat, then simmer 
the mixture 10 minutes and _ serve 
Makes enough for two. 


Rhubarb Shortcake 


Few foods taste better than fresh rhu- 
barb. Here’s a festive way to serve it 
First cook 3 cups diced rhubarb in 6 tbsp 
water until rhubarb is tender. Then blend 
1% cups flour, 1 cup sugar, and % tsp 
salt, and add to rhubarb. Cook about 5 
minutes or until flour thickens, and put 
in 3 tbsp. butter. Make the shortcake 
from: 


2% cups flour 

5 tsp. baking powder 
4 tbsp. sugar 

5 tbsp. butter 

24 cup milk 

1 tsp. salt. 


Sift dry ingredients together, cream 
butter in with a fork. Beat egg light, mix 
it with the milk, and stir that in toc 
Roll dough about % in. thick and bake 
in a hot oven for 10 minutes. When cake 
is lightly browned remove from oven, 
split in halves, butter the lower half and 
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ead with rhubarb sauce. Put balance 

rhubarb on top, and serve with plain 
whipped cream. Enough for four or 
persons. 


Cooking Wieners Outdoors 


fine way to roast wieners is to wrap 
ral of them in a corn husk, tie it 
ed with a string or piece of bark, then 
t the husk and bury it under hot ashes. 
p some red-hot coals over the ashes 
i let the husks stay under the coals at 
st half an hour. 


Stewed Striped Bass 


‘se a medium-size or large bass or any 
solid flaky-fleshed fish. Roll fish in flour 
place in a skillet containing bacon 
drippings, shortening, or butter. Salt and 
pepper, and brown both sides thoroughly. 
Add a large sliced onion, and some cubed 
potatoes. Pour about a cup of water in 
the skillet, and cover with a tight-fitting 
lid. Simmer about “% hour, taking care 
to replenish water if it cooks away as the 
gravy is delicious. 


Baked Acorn Squash 


If you don’t like ordinary baked 
squash, chances are you'll change your 
mind after trying this recipe. Cut the 
small squash in halves lengthwise, re- 
move seeds, put in a baking pan, and 





A century ago Audubon watched pas- 
senger pigeons alighting in trees in 
such numbers that the limbs sometimes 
gave way under their weight. Yet in 
fifty years the passenger pigeon had 
been exterminated and a reward of 
$1,000 for evidence that a single 
specimen still existed went unclaimed. 

Don't let the rest of our game birds 
go the way this one did. 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel that there will be no 
chance of using it this year. It will 
help in the vital work of conservation. 





sprinkle with a@ very little salt and pep- 
per. Then put a pat of sausage meat in 
each squash, pour % cup water in pan, 
cover it, and cook in hot oven (400 de- 
grees F.) 1 hour. Serve half a squash per 


person, 
Campfire Toast 


This method is quick and easy. Rake 
out a pile of red-hot coals. Drop a slice 
of bread upon them and pick it off as 
quickly as you can. Repeat with the other 
side, and you'll have delicious toast in 
‘ess than half a minute. 


Baked Maple Custard 


Beat 3 whole eggs; add \ tsp. salt, and 
2 Cup maple sirup (or any pancake sirup 
seasoned with maple flavoring), then 
slowly add 2 cups scalded milk. Pour into 
greased custard cups, and set the cups in 
+ pan of hot water and bake at 375 de- 
srees about 25 minutes. Custards are 
done when a knife blade pushed into the 
Center comes out clean. Makes six serv- 
Ings.—-Don Richards. 
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Born under the Puerto 
Rican sun... distilled 
with consummate skill 
...Don Q brings 
you the true fla- 
vor of the trop- 
deli- 
cious. ‘I ry Don 
8 in cocktails 


drinks. 


ics. It’s 


or tall 


86 PROOF 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 


WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 

Mixture would read like that of 

any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn't 

tell you why so many pipe smokers 

try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 

ever after. It is indescribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it 

1% oz... 15¢ 


lMozm .. 25¢ 
8 oz. - $1.10 


344 0z. . 50¢ 


l6 oz... . $2.10 


“For Lasting Friendship” smoke 


Lunidliys Wuviure 


On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 


Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 














HAVE YOU HEARD THE 
ONE ABOUT THE RED HEAD 
...SPORT SHIRT? axa 


>" 


Your business executive who is accustomed to 
making after-dinner speeches . . . is just as much 
at home in a Red Head Sport Shirt. Because Red 
Head Sport Shirts have all the snap and style the 
well dressed man demands. For over twenty years 
Red Head has served the in-and-out outdoorsman 
the city born and bred sportsman who prefers 
roughing it in comfort whose outfit is usually 
the envy of every hardy mountaineer, lumberjack 
or backwoods guids 
loday, and until victory, our armed forces have 
first call on the fine fabrics that go into the making 
of Red Head Sport Shirts . . . so buy war bonds 
now and write Red Head atop your post-war 
shopping list. 


RED HEAD 


“SPORT TOGS TO FIT THE SPORT” 
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Three Real All-rounders | 






ERTAIN breeds of dogs, while not 
officially classed as sporting, have 
very definite abilities in the field. 
Some of them, both in this coun- 

try and abroad, have been and still are 
occasionally used in the pursuit and 
capture of game. Among these border- 
liners are the Airedale terrier, the Dal- 


matian and the so-called farm collie. 
Practically all the small terriers are 
sporting dogs, too, in the sense that 


they were originally bred, not only to 
serve as killers of rats and other vermin 
but, in many cases, for the highly spe- 
cialized job of “going to earth” and 
driving back into the open various kinds 
of furred game—such as foxes and 
otters—that had been “holed” by the 
hounds. Even that gorgeous sour mug, 
the English bulldog, and the more rangy 
and agile pit bull terrier were developed 
for sporting purposes—-if we are willing 
to admit that bull baiting and dog fight- 
ing deserve that classification. 

However, for the present, we'll stick 
to the three border-liners we have men- 
tioned. For this trio, unlike the small 
terriers, the bull terrier, and the Eng- 
lish bulldog, is not infrequently drafted 
to do the work of bird dogs or hounds, 
or both; and since my mail brings me 
many questions concerning the _per- 
formance of these breeds when so draft- 
ed, I'll do my best to supply some of the 
answers. 

As for the Airedale, his 
American dogdom has me _ guessing. 
Here’s a devil-may-care -fellow that's 
tough as a nut, quick as a cat, and game 
to the core; a rough-and-ready hunter 
with a good nose, a keen desire to tackle 
anything that runs or flies and, last but 
not least, a disposition and tempera- 
ment you can depend on day in and day 
out. He’s big enough to be practical in 
any kind of country or cover, yet not so 
big as to be, like Eugene Field’s “tike,” 


position in 


always in the way. In his native York- 
shire he was originally bred to hunt 
badgers, weasels and other furred game. 
Later on he was crossed with 
the otter hound to give him a 
keener nose and a willingness to 
work in the water. Still later, as 
you will remember, “Teddy” 
Roosevelt and other less distinguished 
huntsmen, helped him make a name for 
himself as a big-game dog in Africa, 
India, Canada, the U. S. A., and various 
other countries too numerous to men- 
tion. But his bag of tricks was by no 
means exhausted even when emptied of 
these exceptional talents. Strange as it 
may seem, this courageous and colorful 
scrapper has been known to turn in a 
creditable day’s work on upland game 
birds—-quail, pheasants, and even ruffed 
grouse. Add the fact that he’s an ideal 
watchdog, a fine farm dog, and that his 
dependability and good nature make 
him an A-1 family companion and chil- 
dren’s guardian and pet, and it would 
seem he should be just what the doctor 
ordered for the man who wants an all- 
purpose dog. 

So his almost instant rise to high 
favor when he first arrived in this coun- 
try is in no way surprising. What is 
surprising is the fact that he has not 
only failed to increase that popularity, 
but has been slowly and steadily losing 
it for a number of years. The answer is 
not easy to find. One possibility is that 
he has been bred down somewhat in size 
and also shows a “fineness” in general 
appearance that some of the grand old- 
timers like Champion Geelong Cadet 
lacked. This refinement in type may 
make our modern Airedales more at- 
tractive in the show ring, but they have 
certainly lost the businesslike look that 
was a characteris- 
tic of their prede- 
cessors. 

After all, for 
most of us out- 
doorsmen, the old 
wheeze still holds 
—a dog must be 
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more than good; he must be good for 
something. And that something must 
include, if only as a sideline, a certain 
amount of ability as a gun dog or 
hound. Our early American Airedales 
were very definitely outdoor dogs and 
became popular as such. Here’s hoping 
the sponsors of the breed will realize 
that fact and take the knowledge to 
heart. Surely it cannot be too late to 





put their favorites back where they be- 
long—not as true sporting dogs, but as 
something so gol-durn close to it that, 
with their other good qualities, they 
could do their share toward filling that 
long-felt want we hear so much about 

Turning now to the Dalmatian, we 
find him in a totally different position 
in so far as popularity with the public 
in general or the sportsman in particu- 
lar is concerned. Most of us know him 
as a coach dog, but he has plenty of 
other names. Carriage dog, plum-pud- 
ding dog, fire-house dog, and Spotted 
Dick are a few of them. The very num- 
ber of these nicknames testifies to the 
fact that, at one time or another, he has 
been well and favorably known; but he 
has never won the widespread reputa- 
tion enjoyed by the Airedale when the 
latter’s popularity was at its peak. Hé 
differs from the Airedale, too, in that he 
is almost universally considered a spe 
cialist, in sharp distinction from the 
husky terrier from Scotland. 

That this opinion is essentially cor 
rect cannot be denied. Horses like this 
lithe, smooth-going dog instinctively and 
he, in turn, takes to horses like a scared 
squirrel to a tall tree. His love for 
coaching is inborn and has been care 
fully cultivated for many years. Origt 
nally he was trained to run ahead of an 

















DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
--»>MANGE...DIET! 
If your dog or cat itches, 
scratchescontinually,it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
'NGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
to science, It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
> scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 
rt inears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
us results—costly corre tie total loss. Now a noted 
ialist’s discovery —-SULFADENE oa externally, 
ps itching in minutes ...clears up scales and sores in 
tew days. Only $1.00 in” stores or order direct. Money 
ck Guarantee. Address: 
SULFAD ENE, Box #-18,BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


aces SULFADENE 








TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


... you can free your dog of all these worms 


with PL LVEX 
COMBINATION WORM CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 














BLOODHOUNDS 


Marvelous dogs for 
man-trailing or hunt- 
ing—big or small game, 
fresh or cold trails. 
Wonderfully intelli- 
gent, trustworthy, af- 
fectionate companions. 
Pedigreed puperes 
available now am- 
ion British-American 
loodlines. 


LEWIS LAYTON 
160-L N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Illinois 





Ask your 

dealer, or send 

$1 for 10 lbs. Meat 

Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 

Rockies oad FREE 32-pg. book 
‘*‘Feeding & Care of ors. 


| PERFECTION FOODS CoO. 
2 Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 





‘White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send dime for 
illustrated booklet 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 








He Barks! He N 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
cogs at large. Insurance 
ainst killing sheep and poultry. S 
ade in 3 sises, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra jaree Dose over 60 Ibs.—$1.50, as 
gainst Barking Doge 


Decisions A 
ARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.,Dept. .. Norwich, Conn. 











PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 





JUST APPLY TO ONE SPOT 








old-time tallyho, barking and dashing 
from one side of the road to the other 
to warn smaller vehicles and careless 
pedestrians to get out of the way. Or 
he ran close behind the big lumbering 
coach, as a sort of rear guard and to 
add impressiveness to the picture as the 
elaborate turnout passed by. Later on 
he developed a much more difficult, if 
somewhat less spectacular, technique. 
| This was to travel directly beneath the 
front or rear axle or—what was even 
more of a stunt—under the pole be- 
| tween the leaders and wheelers. In each 
|of these positions he kept his proper 
place with the surprising skill that won 
for him the title of the only recognized 
carriage dog in the world. 

But that by no means covers all this 
clever fellow’s accomplishments. He is 
plenty “rough on rats” and other ver- 
min, was formerly used as a wartime 
sentinel on the borders of Dalmatia 
and Croatia, and did his bit as a sheep 
and draft dog in these same countries. 
Not satisfied with mere “manual” labor 
of this kind, in certain cases he went in 
| for a career on the stage or in the circus 
lring, where his spotted coat, aptitude 
for learning tricks, and exceptionally re- 
tentive memory made him a worthy 
rival of the French poodle. 

Then, too, he has proved himself re- 
markably adaptable and has kept in 
step with the march of progress and the 
trend of the times. For the former coach 
dog has become a modern smoke eater, 
and even though he now rides to fires in- 
stead of running beneath the wheels, 
seems no less in his element, and re- 
mains an integral part of the glamor- 
ous fire-fighting picture. 

But clever and versatile as these ac- 
complishments prove him to be, none 
of them would land the Dalmatian in 
the border-line class we’re considering. 
He belongs there because, even before 
he took up his specialty, he was used 
in his native land, and in other sections 
of Europe as well, as a bird dog, trail 
hound, aid retriever, or in packs for 
hunting the boar or stag. While in no 
way outstanding at any of these sports, 
he has certain natural qualifications for 
them all. He develops early, is easily 
trained and handled, has a fairly good 
nose, and is extremely hardy. With no 
tendency to pick a fight, he can put up 
a whale of a battle when necessary and 
is rarely the one to call quits. 

Under the circumstances it is surpris- 
ing he is not more often used as a sport- 
ing dog here in the States, where con- 
ditions so frequently call for the all- 
round watchdog, house pet, and gun dog 
we have already mentioned. As final 
points in his favor, he’s good to look at, 
exceedingly affectionate, and—what will 
appeal especially to the lady of the house 
—by nature one of the neatest and most 
cleanly of dogs. Although he’s popu- 
lar at the bench shows—especially when 
| appearing, as he often does, as one of 
|a group put through their paces by fire- 
|men in uniform—he’s still a practical 
“workman” and has lost little or noth- 
ing in size or sturdiness since his ar- 
rival on our shores. 

The third member of our trio, the 
collie, needs no introduction, no descrip- 
tion of his appearance, and no recital of 
what he can do and how he does it. I 
need only say that I’m making a dis- 
| tinction between the Scotch collie of the 
show ring and the Scotch collie of the 
farm and field, although both are as 
Scotch as haggis. Handsome as the 
show collie is, perfect gentleman that he 
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FLEAS IN MY 
EYEBROWS! 


They stop at nothing! They'll ruin 
1 dog’s coat, nerves and general con- 
dition, if you give them a chance. I 
don’t! 

I slaughter fleas with the ONE- 
TWO system. ONE—regular weekly 
dusting with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
Powder. It gets both fleas and eggs, 
and remains to kill new arrivals. And 
TW O—a bath with flea-killing SKIP- 
FLEA Soap—it cleans and soothes 
old itches, too. 

Let SKIP-FLEA relieve your dog 
of the torment of fleas—and keep him 
free of them. The Sergeant’s Dog 
Book tells about real flea control. Get 
it free at drug or pet stores—or with 
this coupon. 








Sergeant's, Dept. 26-H,Richmond 20, Va. 
Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant's Dog Baok to: 





Sergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


The fighting millions on the battlefronts 
have had chest X-rays. Chest X-rays 
are also the order of the day for the 
working millions. 


When 


YOUR DOG 


begins to 


SCRATCH 


You Owe Him 


Relief 


ther or arimal nature when 
nd sheds his coat continuously. 


yntinually affected by im 

restraint of domestic life 
c of itural exercise and impaired 
2 conditions act to set up an in 
the nerve endings of his skin. No 

ous. He is in torment. 

lp and you can give it— 


; Dog Powders in conven- 

’ ie blood tonic elements and a 

logs of all breeds, any age. Given 

lay each week they act to quickly 

jue to lack of proper conditioning 

loose coat, listlessness, poor ap- 

a nd skin irritations. They work to 

1 t pier, healthier and more contented 

“Rex Hunters Box Powders are for sale at leading 

Store Pet and Sport Shops. Their well-di- 

tion shou show a quick effect. You may 

w how fine your dog can be until you have 

1. Ask for Rex Hunters Dog Powders— 
Keep Dogs Fit. 

25c or $1.00 to 


e to obtain ldca end 
8. iieae & Co., ‘Dept. 766, Binghamton, N. Y. 





Keep Your Dog 
FREE FROM 


WORMS* 


It’s easy and safe when you 
use Rex Hunters dependable 
Worm Capsules. Large Round 
Worms and Hook Worms are 
quickly and thoroughly ex- 
pelled. For ape Worms use 
Rex Hunters special Tape Worm Tablets 
dog ‘‘perk up’’ when they are gone: 


Hunters effective Worm Capsules, No 
and cats, and No. 2 for dogs over 8 pounds 
When symptoms of tapeworm appear, 
Special Tapeworm Tablets. 50c per box at Drug Stores, 
Pet and Sport Shops 

If unable to obtain locally, accept no substitutes but 
order direct from us. We will send post paid on receipt 
of price. 
J. Hilgers & Co. 


*Send for Free Booklet 


in weight 


Dept. 56 


**Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun 





Watch your 
for worms are dan- 
gerous, sap his vigor, health and happiness. Use our Rex 


1 for small dogs 


use Rex Hunters 


Binghamton, N.Y. 





“A Stamp’s a bullet, 


A Bond’s a cun | department he has few equals and, as M | iN] K LABRADORS $40” ; 
, = } : _—* | fas as I know, no superiors. For that YUKONS [| 
Suy them both | reason alone he deserves honorable | all shipments made subject to 5 days inspection 


Till the War is Won.” 






















is, and popular as he is, he’s not the 
fellow I’m talking about right now. The 
dog I’m considering—and a whole lot 
of dog he is, too—is the one whose work 
on sheep and cattle gave him the name 
he usually goes by in the rural districts 
of Uncle Sam’s domain—where he’s al- 
most universally known as a shepherd 
dog. 

As a border-liner he tackles practical- 
ly every sort of vermin found on a 
farm. Woodchucks are his meat—both 
figuratively and literally—and he’ll do 
a quick and efficient job on a skunk 
when opportunity offers. Like the Aire- 
dale and the Dalmatian, he can be train- 
ed for work on birds, too. But his real 
claim to favor as a sporting dog is his 
ability to find and tree squirrels. In this 


mention—and usually gets it.—Wm. Cary 


Duncan. 








Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream @ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 











Most Beautiful Fur | 


Small Investment 
Large Profit 
& 


Free Illustrated Booklet 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R. D. 20, SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 











= KING of RABBITS | 








“EASTERNS ¢ 4 


The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
l have averaged approximately $18.00 per pelt for 
all the mink I have pelted during past 5 years 
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myooR = DUCK Hil HUNTING BOOK DOMESTIC MINK $1.00 ff fi 
, e ALL SPECIES OF PLATINUM FOX i 
¢ | PRICED ON REQUEST. BI 
Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N. ad v 
ee 23 years I've pep aquatic — I 
seeds and plants to other nurseries -_ t 
— I'm selltng direct. Write for MONEY!" IN RABBITS CAVIES Bl 
planting advice, stating conditions 
wee Xe | B le Ch Rabb Bi  amumnd-slinuiliony Cust--ieaae Ol ed 
JACK SPANBAUER i & ply — ais 
WINNEBAGO AQuaTIC [NURSERIES cagie ows a its WE BUY : and put you in touch with other 
226 Lark St. Oshkosh, Wis. firms, who continyously buy all 
= TT, Question: When a rabbit is shot in front of offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- == 
“AT TRACT rT WILD DUCKS, FISH azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- BI 
my 3-year-old beagle he jumps on it and chews ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price I 
Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results it, and would tear it to pieces if I didn’t take ® List and a 3 Mo.’s Subscription to the ing 
pore gy Bag Be By et | it away from him. We have a regular tug of AMERICAN SMALL Srock FARMER x 
ap Ag 5 Ay ag Bp | war every time. If I pat him with one hand Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. GO 
others adapted to all climates and and pull with the other he tugs all the harder. | __ 102 BV Read, _ Pear! River, N. Y. Ke 
waters, seversa nds 0 St me 
etenote fie Flaine fF How a" break him of eis babi —& °° Attract Wild Duck: % 
food for the ducks this Fall, described in 1 
free 50 page illustrated book. Write, describe 7 
area, -~ hay planting advice and book Answer: Try pressing your beagles’s lips —Terrell’s Legal 





oon, Naturalist 
SAME” FOo0 NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to 1942.) 

















Good Kennels Use 






























hard against his teeth when he starts chewing 
a rabbit. It will hurt him enough so that I 
doubt he will do much pulling and hauling 


to the surface. Then encourage the dog to pick 
it up and carry it.—W. C. D. 


If you care to go to the trouble, dress a TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
— dead rabbit and “plant” sharp wire nails in it Order Now For Fall Sowing. Complete Line 
with the points protruding through the skin | Describe Place — Planting Advice — Folder Free. 







PLANT NOW Foods To Attract 


Ducks NEXT FALL—Quick-growing 
DUCK MEAT, DUCK MILLET, COON- 
TAIL, ete.—Prompt Shipment. 


Block 


T E R R E L L z s OSHKOSH. wis. 


Wildlife Consultants 
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CLOVER | Snaps at Strangers | PHEASANTS & MALLARD|| © 
| , Ri 
CAPSULES for WORMS = J Question: My female spitz does not bark | D U Cc K Ss eee D e L U x E TH 
( when strangers come to the house, but she may Finest Stock for Every Requirement $2 
snap at them. Can she be taught better man- | WRITE FOR cmsees tria 
By ners? Also, she refuses to eat in the house— | a 
insists that her food be brought to her, out in CHAIN-O’-LAKES GAME FIELDS pe 
the yard.—P. B. F., District of Columbia. Box C 157 McHenry, Il. rab 
ee eI 
Hope My Master | Answer: The snapping, and what you tell me | mee - RA 
R TI ° Si po? | about her eating habits, leads me to believe that WAR S UABS BOOK FREE P 
eads us ign. | your dog is man-shy—a mighty difficult fault to A 
“es, S ie—if you could onl | cure. My advice is to avoid petting and coddling | Why meat worry? Squab meat easily and cheaply M 
bby aon tener sae like teen | her when she becomes frightened.—W. C. D. | raised for war-time food. If you sell, you get POUL- , 
we . hor ie ie Ol TRY TOPS for this poultry. Eaten or marketed on G 
, ‘geelet a ey pte . 2 | 2S days old. Write today for 1944 big free book. M 
: ete slove era food start l c e - 
Capsules to any other worm oo Old to Hunt: | methods oe saute tier Galan ron FI 
medicine. We're sure, like so 5 | portunities, success accounts writ- 
many Kennel owners, he would Question: I have used my 6-year-old basset ten by money-making breeders in 
never again give you anything but Ghowe’ s imperial | hound as a show and stud dog. Do you think he | every State. RICE FARM, 429 How. BLi 
Capsules.” Worms are among a dog’s worst ene- | can be trained for hunting?—C. J. M., Mich. | Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. - De 
mies! Yet, with Glover's Imperial Capsules, there | Wa 
io danger of toxic poisoning and violent af | Anmwer: Bassets, like most hounds, develop | ligaboo Black $49.00} 
slowly; many do not reach top hunting form M 
DOG F, ANCIERS until they are 8 years old. So give your dog a Yukon Breeders VE 
Kennel Owners—Dog Lovers—insist on ‘‘Glover’s’’ a a 8 not too late to start training him.— 7 
- + America’s leading dog medicines since 1876. 4 Selling 125 below pelt price, 
For Economy and Convenience, many Kennel Owners A 7 
order Glover's Imperial Capsules and other Glov- Dog for a Child Pens and pen material available. 
ers 26 See, in Lp FOS 
sizes. Send f 2 list 2 . . — ; , ” 
ete information, including wse- | Question: T am thinking of buying cither an | Joseph B. Forsyth Bay Head, Nui. BH 
ul Glover’s Dog SymptomChart. | English setter, a collie, or an Irish setter for [or 
Just Out — New Issue of “Our | ™y 5-year-old son. Which do you suggest?— Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE i” 
Dogs”’ —Interesting and Instruc- | F. J. S.. Il. K} 
_ Magazine for Dog Lovers. When Writing Advertisers : 
Jse coupon today for FREE copy. Answer: Considering disposition alone, I va 
* : think my preference would be: 1. English “a NEW FISHING SECRETS fr 
G L 8) V > R Ss setter, 2. Irish setter, 3. collie. But that’s just His NG Expert advice on every type o oes 
, , ae in general. I is always riuch a question of fishing. How to use natural baits = 
Imnerial DOG MEDICINES | the individual dog as breed. Whichever ' 25) and artificial lures. Hundreds 0 . 
hints for catching trout, sa!moo, 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept. 348 breed you select, be sure you don’t get a dog 








101 W. 3ist St.. New York f, N. Y. that’s man-sh ‘ : bass, panfish and many ofhefs E 
A . -shy—a dog that is nervous and scary = = Fully illustrated. 84 pages. Only 8 
Send me FREE copy of ‘‘Our Dogs’’, the new Magazine is undependable with children.—W. C. D. & ry Ser Fe ee ‘Thos. 7 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE IN THE 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at 
the rate of 30c A WORD PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ 
a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at 
once. Count each number and initial as separate 
words and count name and address. 
advertisement accepted, 


Minimum 
ten words. 

Cash must accompany order. New advertisers are 
requested to furnish two references with their first 
advertisement. Send your ad with remittance to 
Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. SEPTEMBER issue 
closes July 8. 
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tANG Airedale puppies, $35.00 up Shipped on on 
dere | Sportsmen’s Service. LaRue, Ohio. 
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I AGLES, Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
al. Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York Pa., 
B ite 3. “ 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 
—— Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Guy 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. wee 
BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, Broken. Choice, Qual- 
t Garrett Yinger, Hellam, Penna. erin 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Thoroughly broken. 
Trial. Puppies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Penna. 





i CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS 8 


BLACK CK Labradors, few very good female » pup- 
pies to offer for immediate delivery. Orders be- 
ing taken for male puppies for October delivery. 





Rodall Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln, 1, Nebr 
GOLD Retriever puppies offered by itionally 
known breeder. Reasonably priced. Shelter Cove 


Kennels, Battle Lake, Minn. _ 
DEN Labrador Retriever 
Fitzer, Rushville, Nebr. 





vuppies for sale. 
PI 








COON Hunters—I a am the Champion Coon Hunter 


of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 23 
years. I know what one is. Offer you I believe 
the best in Male or Female. Red-Bones; Blue- 


Ticks; Black-Tans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 
5 years old. Absolutely broke on any hunting 
ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. 

















N. 
Ryan Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 
FOR SALE. Well trained Coonhounds. Combina- 
tion treehounds and Foxhounds. Rabbithounds 
a Specialty. Dures Thomas, Albertville, Ala., 
Rou te 3. 
THE best lot of rabbithounds we ever owned, 
$25.00 each, on a money back guarantee 15 days 
trial Place that order now Grisham's Ken- 
nels, Baldwyn, Miss 
= K hounds. Two real coon hounds, 4 years 
d, on trail. Seventy-five dollars eacl Three 


ra abt it hounds Twenty Dollars each. D. L. Rogers, 








Wyandotte, Oklz 

RABBIT eaters Rabbit Hounds. I can offer 
you, I believe, the best lot of Rabbit Hounds. 
2 to 3 yous old. The right kind. Males and Fe- 
males. J. N. Ryan, Murry, Ky. 

AME RiGMS } Finest Registered long-eared Black- 


Tan ¢ Soonhound puppies. Illustrated Circular 10c. 





Grand Mere Farm Kennels, Dept. 50, R. 4, Niles 
Mich 

FIFTEEN three year olds Experienced on wild 

both open and silent $25.00 Each. Fifteen 

s trial. abel Camp, Lynn Grove, Kentucky 





famous 


BLOODHOUND pups, registered. From 
t Sutton, 


hunting and man-trailing strains. J 
Decatur, Mich 











WANT to buy good tree barking coon dogs. Want 
M ll yours? Lakeland Fur Exchange, Salem, 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds pup- 
pies. cheap. Bert Stone. San Fernando, Cal 
HUNTING Hounds Cheap—Trial Literature 
IT Dixie Kennels Herrick, TIilinois 

YOUNG | foxhounds, ready to train. G. Higgins, 
et |. H. 

FOX oande— trained, trial young dogs. John 
Her! rt, » Bentley Springs, Marylan« i. 


IT Doc TRAINING EQUIP. ETC a 


KENNEL Bedding, Tenn. Cedar sawdust, De- 
_st bad odors, fleas. 60 lbs. $2 30x 288 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 


]MIsceLLANeous Docs || 


FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers 





Fox, Coon 








—. Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels. Berry, Ky 
NEWFOUNDLANDS. S8t. Bernards, Cockers. 
S gers, Fox Terriers. Stamped Envelope for 
Dorothy Birkey, St. Johns, Michigan 


(Continued in column 3) 





The Health of — 
YOUR DOG | 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem 


bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
t inarian should be consulted immediately. 


Tapeworms 
My dog, a /7-year-old 


tapeworms. What can I 


M., Pa 


Question: 
setter, has 
rid of them?—D 


English 
do to get 


Answer: In some cases tapeworms are rather 


difficult to get rid of. Give the dog two tablets 
of arecoline hydrobromide (1/20 gr. each) on 
an empty stomach. One hour later follow with 
an enema of 1 tsp. salt in 1 pt. warm water 
Repeat the treatment in 3 weeks if necessary 
—J. R.K 
Noisy Pup 

Question: Last winter I bought a beagle pup 

of 7 weeks. All through the cold weather we 


kept him in the cellar. When the warm weather 
came I fixed up a yard for the dog and put him 
out there each morning Now he barks and 
whines all day long; yet we hardly knew there 
was a dog around when we kept him in the 
cellar. I have tried everything I can think of 
to keep him quiet, but he always starts yelping 
as soon as I put him outdoors.—S. B. L., Pa 


Answer: A small kennel outdoors which the 
puppy can run in and out of might solve the 
problem. Also, give him a large knuckle or 
shank bone to gnaw on or something else to 
keep him interested. He is still quite young 
and probably wants company—he knew some- 
one was always around when he was in the 
cellar 

Be patient with him and speak to him when 
he starts barking. In time I believe you will 
get good results.—J. R. K 


Umbilical Hernia 


Question: My pedigreed English pointer has 
had an enlarged lump on her stomach ever since 
she was a little pup (she is now 11 months old) 
The swelling doesn’t seem to bother her, but I 
don’t want to take any chances.—G. P., Wis. 


Answer: If the enlargement increases in size, 
an operation will be necessary. Otherwise, I 
advise you to leave it alone unless it seems to 
bother the animal. It is apparently an um- 
bilical hernia.—J. R 


Follicular Mange 


Question: Our Irish setter, about 1% years 
old, is troubled with pimples forming under his 
chin and around his lips. When they come to a 
head they emit blood and water. We have 
given the dog various preparations and have 
bathed the affected parts with medicated soap, 
but don’t seem to have made any headway 
What would you advise us to do?—Mrs. H. S.S 
Calif. 


Answer: I believe the skin disorder can be 
corrected. Using cotton, apply a 5 percent solu- 
tion of tannic acid and salicylic acid in alcohol 
to the affected parts twice a day. Then apply 
white vaseline. Watch the animal for a few 
minutes afterward to make sure that he doesn’t 
try to rub the sore spots; if necessary make a 
large collar of stiff cardboard covered with old 
linen to prevent him from reaching the affected 
area—J. R. K 
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Pointers. 
approval. 


AIREDALES, Cockers 
pups $35.00 up 
men’s Service. LaRue. Ohic 

ST. BERNARD Pups E xceptional Beauties, 


Quality 
Sports- 


Shipped on 


“Reg- 





istered. $25.00 up ranklin Young, Riverhead, 

L. I., N. ¥ on 

BOXE R, Pug, Pomeranian Cockers. Pyrenees, 
Bernard, SI rd, Dachshund. Satisfaction 
iys Keegan nnels, Saco ‘Maine 








NGISTERED American Water Sp: iniels, Spring- 
: Dact Champion Studs. Puppies. 
Brogden Ru Wisconsin 
BE iL GL AN Sheepdogs, Puppies. Graene nd: 1el va 
Registered V J O'Keefe 938 North 
11 St Mi \ € Wisconsin 
M AH IGANY Red Irish Setter puppies. Cocker 
Spaniels puppies Blacks Reds, Buffs, one 
Wh t Killarney Kennels, Berlin Heights, Ohio 
NOR pp bo GI AN Elkhound, English Bulldogs, Scot- 
tish rs. Write Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mon- 
REGISTERED C h pups. $40 and $50. Kane 
<ennels nd I 
CHOICE Coac!} White Collis Al-o Sable and 
White Collie | s. Regal Kennels, Nevada, Ohi 
BEAUTIFUL YPDoberman Pinscher pups. Henry 
Knoll Jr Holland, Michigan R=1 
THIRTEE sa Bos 2 Studs $500.00 and 
$350.00 = R ahenkamp, Greensboro, N.- 








POINTEF Farm Raised, Whelped May 4, 





SE TTERS 
AND POINTERS 
= 








'44, Chi inky Creek Boy, Doctor Blue 
Willing Pilot, Bloodlines 50.00 each or 
Trad f fodern Guns. Harold Hemmelgarn, 
R.R. 1 1¢ Maria Stein, Ohio 
BEAUTIFUL English Setter Female Puppies. 
['wo Months. Mohawk Bloodlines. Trained Par- 
ents. $25.00. Papers. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois 
IRISH r I s Setters. Germans and Eng- 
sh pointers. Pups to some trained. 10c list and 
t ‘ ‘urcht Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 
Setter Pups Hunting and Bench 
I 25.00 Robert Hildyard, Hillcrest 
} New York 
I Setter pups. Florendale Lou’s Beaux 
Stagboro Bloodline William Mackenzie, North 
H n, Cor 
REGISTERED German Shorthair Pointer pups. 
Outstanding bloodlines. John W. Beck, Cedar 
is. Tow 
POINTER, Springer and Labrador puppies Eligi- 
ble Males $25.00. Females $20.00. Harley Ev- 
tt Atkinsor Neb 
IRISH Setter pups. Imported sires, Registered, 
Thirty-five dollars. Sporting Irish, Mt. Gilead, 
Oh 
WA N TED Bird dogs for training. Grouse, Pheas- 
A. E. Seide “Danville Penn 
BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 
B McGirk. Everett, Wash ; 
GERMAN Shorthair Pointer Pups. Pedigreed. 
Donaldson & Boyd, Austerlitz, New York 
POINTER puppies. Excellent breeding, registered. 
John Bolger, Shields, Sewickley, Penna. 


Puppies. Reserve now. 
Greeley, Colorado 


EXTRA 


ae 
rhree 


fine Irish Setters 
Peaks Kennels 


TE sranicis sda] 


SPR INGER ae iniel pups who make good in field 














show tate requirements fully. Kesterson’s 
Ker nels, Skamokawa, W: ashington 
COCKER Spaniel ippies. Reds and blacks 
Plenty of Red Cockers ready to go. Registered. 
$25.00 cl Mabe ( Sill, Corry, Pa. 
SPRINGER ini pups Stud services. Send 
tan prices. Ralph 


p for pict s pedigrees, 
French. Glen FE I 
COCKER puppie 


Se lids & P urtis. 12 Champions 











i four gen ons Clark Groff, Route 4, 
Ottumwa, Iow 
SPRINGER Spaniel Pups, Whelped May 11. Some 
older Hunting Stock Order Early. Marvin 
B iS€ Madisor South Dakota 
COCKERS and Springer pups. 3red Bitches. Ship 
) ipproval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, 
Pe nt 
LITTE R re registere springer puppies from hunt- 
s Pryor and Dosdall. Red Wing Minn. 
W litters. Cockers and Springers From 1 hunt- 
& parents. Three P eaks Kennels, Greeley, Colo. 
Registered Reasonable. On 


COCKER Puppies 


proval. Colony Ken Amana, lowa. 


nels 








ENGLISH Springer Spaniels for land and water. 
Herbert Altmann, Gibbon, Minn 

ENGLISH Springer, puppies and grown dogs. 
Charles White Batavia, Ohio 

BETTE R bred Brittanies F ame allest pointing bird 
dogs. Brittany Kennels, Mance elong i, Michigan. 

a tm , Terriers: Companions to work or loaf 


nley, White 


Post, Va. 
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FIREARMS 


PC CKET Comp iss 





3 shipped express charges collect 


SHOTGUN Shells 





QUICK iz ash_ for ‘Firearms, 


70. Wincheste r or 


purchase for cash or trade Luger 

and Colt Automatic K 

; Ship express prepaid 

for estimate Stoeger Arms Corp., 7 
v 


and parts for Kras 





Classified Adve 


WANTED: 100 .375 Magnum cartridges, 100 
270’s and 200 .357 Magnum revolver cartridges 
W. Brooks, 844 Malcolm Avenue, Los An- 


geles. 24 





AMMUNITION, all types wanted. State condi- 
tion, age and caliber. Highest prices paid. Make 
offer. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. ‘ 

FAIR } prices paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers 
Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. Ship for 
estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-69, 13 S. 
16th St. Phila. Pa 


LOAD your own Shotgun Ar nmunition. We s sup ply 
Shot, Wads, Powder and Primers for you to do 
so. Write for list of available stock and prices. 
Belding & Mull, Philipsburg, Penna 

USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
Sold, 



































USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, | 
Traded. ist, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 

THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 


War Relics. New Catalog 30c. 
Runnemede. New Jersey 

KENTUCKY Rifles & Shotguns, list 10c. Modern 
Shotguns, re & Pistols, list 10¢ Geo 
Brullesauer, 3957A Castleman 10, St. Louis, Mo 


WANTED me Cash, Factory Boxed Ammunition. 


Smith Gunshop, 




















any quantity, all calibres-—-Write: Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. L-69, 13 8 16th St., Phila., Pa 

GUN rebluing and re pe airing. Guaranteed work- 
manship. moderate prices. D. L. Parshall, Gay- 


lord, Mich 

GUN and Ammunition. 
dressed envelope. Alliance 
ance, Ohio 
FOR SALE 
man sights, 
ville, Penna 
WANTED. Fine Sharps and 


List for stamped self ad- 
Gun Exchange, Alli- 
‘Winchester Model 

sling. Geo. L 


75 like new, Ly- 
Bartlett Youngs- 


Ballard Creedmoor 


Target Rifles and Buffalo guns. M. C. Clark, 
Beverly Hills, Calif 

WANTED—Mannlicher Rifle Model 1924—30/06 
Cal. Will pay premium. C. E. Francis, 509 S.E. 


Portland, Oregon 
two Winchester M70 Rifles, One Deer 
_One Swift. Wilbur Martin, Gen. Delivery, Hunt- 
ington Park, California 

FOR Sale: Greener 12 gauge 
Simson over and inder 12 


Hawthorne, 
WANTED: 


Parker 16 gauge 
gauge Leonard 


Carleton, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 
WANTED—Ideal loading machine for 12 gauge 
shotshells. Carl A. Haberlein, McPherson, Kan- 
gas 

PISTOL Bluing—if it isn’t mirror finish mar free, 


it isn’t a Brownell Brownell, 


Montezuma, Iowa. 
HAND Made Choke 
705-725-755-$4.00 Each 
St Paul 2. Minn 

SEND 10 cents for list 100 used guns 
Willmar Minn 

TRADE your old sights for new. 
_Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 


Tidges. 33 page Catalog, 25c. 
hb. a 2 


job 3url grips 


tubes to fit Cutts, 12 gauge 
Dolan’s 608 W. 7th St. 


Frayseth’s, 











. Original 1 Sight- 








COLLECTORS cartridges 
Platt Monfort Huntington, L. 





~ also Mauser 





WANTED 270 and 257 “barrels, 

actions Vail, Vail, Warwick N. Y ; 
GUNS_Blued, Plated, Refinished. Bluing Salts. 
Gun Re Blu, 332 C Plant Tampa, Florida 








FOR Sale: #209 Staynless Battery Cup Shotgun 
Primers. Harry Sapp, Macomb, III 
w Cc POWL EY, Gunsmith. Ventilated Ribs 
Restoc king Rebluin :. Mifflintown, Penna 
CUSTOM Ammunition Licensed guns list, 
stamp. Emerson, Box 54 Aubyrn Mass 
WEAVERS. 330 T-Mount, $32.00. B Mount 37 
_1X $22.50. Hershey's. Orrville, Ohio 
“SHELLS, A-Plenty! Proven Method Dollar 


Hunters enterprise, Box 407 
FOR Sale: Mauser 
$160.00. Leo Galrtia 
SELL 32-20 

Rov Patton Paradise Pa 

2 SKEET Traps and 1 Straight Trap. Lock Box 
189, St. Albans, Vermont 
WEAVERS 29S $14 330 
Hershey's Orrville, Ohio 
FOR Sale: New 300 Savage rifle and 
Clarence P! ant Haas Ww ashingtor 
SELLING My ‘Collection | Shotgi Ins an ‘ Rifles with 
_Shells. Rodney Day, Bay Head N. 


[sinoc ARS, SCOPES, SIGHTS] | 


Stuttgart, Acp 
30-06 Scope 


Ammunition, 
Genesee, Pa. 1 


Savage repeater, with cartridges 


slightly used $25. 


ammunition 














~ Powerful Army type &-power 
ve ‘st aa ket size. Has scientifically ground 35mm 
lens. Length closed in open 74-in. Only 
$1.49 postpaid. Utiea Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle 


St Utica New Yor 
WEAVER Scopes X-hair or Post 330 S $29.70 
140 S $35.20 1X 2035. T Mounts $2.20 B Mounts 
$6.60 Stith Mounts $12.00 ($11.00 with scope). 
Trades Stanley Wentling, Palmyra, Penna 
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Maa anricue rincanms os |) 











HOSSTHIEF Gayzette #3 ready. Worse than 
#2. Many more old guns. Send stamped self ad 
dressed envelope marked #3. Wanted entire col 
lections or better than average singles. Miller 
3edford, New London, Ohio 

ANTIQUE Firearms, Swords. Il istrated ce 

25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington Ave 





445 Antique Firearms, Swords, Cartridges, Rifles 
Pistols, Flintlocks. #9 Catalog with Photograph 
10c. Heike, Wenona, IIl. 


[ae BIRDS #oe>.] 


RAISE your own meat—-also make money frais 
ing pigeons Booklet dime Gebhardt Farm 
Muscatine, Iowa. 











PURE Mongolian Pheasants and Chuker Part 
ridge for Restocking or Breeding. Order now 
Harry Warren 9959 Sepulreda Bivd., San Fer 


nando, Calif 

WILD geese, ducks, Peafow!, Pheasants, Pigeons 
Rabbits. Prices Free. Jewel Game Farm, Da 
ville, Ill. 


[FUR ano CAME ANIMALS 


MINK: Yukons and Eastern. Outstandi od 
ity Breeding Stock Available Details % r 
nished. Franklin Young, Riverhead, Long Island 
: ¥ 














RAISE Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool § 


pound. Plenty markets. Send 25c for Literatur: 
Instructions, Prices. White’s Rabbitry, Marior 
Ohio 


SELLING Out Account Health Extra dark Yul 





Mink, silver sable, and blonde type, ranch f 
sale. Reasonable prices. Acme Mink Farm, B 
14—-Veradale, Washington 
RABBITS: Flemish Giants, New Zealands. Re 
sonably priced Franklin Young Riverhea 
Long Island, New York 


Profitabl New Industr 
Write: Addis Kelley, M 


KARAKUL Sheep, 
Many Possibilities. 
wood, California. 
RAISE rabbits for us. We pay up to $18. eacl 
Illustrated Literature 10c. Hansens Rabbitr 
2744 So. State St., Salt Lake City 5, Utah 

500 Yukon Mink Kits at $35.00 for July, $40 
for Aug and $45.00 for Sept. Joaquin Fe 
nandez, Waseca, Minn 


RACCOON Cubs, Red fox for restocking. Chart 
Ranch, Jefferson Wisconsin 


BLUE Foxes, choice unrelated Strains Wr 
Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana. _ 

JUMBO Frogs, Fish, Cottontail Rabbit Pr 
able. Vol Brashears Be rryville, Arkans 


LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for Sale, Ed 
Kaminski, 1903-9th St. Columbus, Nebr 


FISHERMEN! Catch fish when others fail. T? 
Old Fishermen’s Guide Book is full of re 
formation and suggestions for the fisherm 
Over 75 bait and bait recipes best ever disc: 
ered. Easily prepared. Over 500 other hints, ti 
recipes and secrets, worm culture secret 
catching fish and how to attract them. Bool 
$1.00, two for $1.50, twelve for $6.00. Elect 
Fish Lure makes fish bite like hungry bears 
bottle, 3 for $1.00 postpaid. No C.O.D. Li 











Store. Delphos _Ohio 
$100.00 in War 3onds Given Away to tl fishe 
man catching the largest fish on Mac’s J 


Fishing Rod 
with treated wood reel 


which is 29 inches long, spring st 
Price 60c in War St 





Money or Money Order, postpaid. One §$2 
3ond wil be given away each of the follow 
months, August, September and October. Cont 
blank with each. The names of the winner 
appear in the December issue of this mag 

A. V. MeFerron 722315 Detroit Rd R 
River, 16, Ohio 

FLY Tying Mat erials. Tying Kits for 
Professional grade no trash or | < 


stamps for Materials Cat 
4083 Mission Rd., Los Ange 


feathers. 6c in 
Sierra Tackle Co. 
32 ‘a 
CHANNEL Catfish Bait 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo I 
la included. Formulas and Instructions $1 
Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Texas 


FLY, Lure Rod. M terials Catalog Free. ! 


Proved and acclain 











struction books ‘Fly Tying’ Fly Dict 
ary’’ Lure Making’’, ‘‘Rod Making’’, Each 1 
All for 30c. Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y 
FREE Valuable Circular—Net Making Supy 
Refinishing Lacquer, Fish Smoking, Range ! 
er, Fishworm Moss, etc. Netcraft, Toled 
Oni« 

SPECIAL Giant Rainbow and Steelhead tr 

on unobt — English Hooks. $2.00 set 
Hobsor Saler Oregon 

FISH getting Bucktail Streamers my v I 
terns $1.80 Doz assorted Freemans T e ¢ 


Bend, Ore 











ie al 














TE ABT ake a 














flytying materials. Rea- 


PLETE line quality 
E. Hille, 842 High, 


Free catalog 


coh 
sonable prices. 
Williamsport, Pa. 











FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalog. Perry Lures, 395 Campbell, West 
Ha Conn. Se ee Se 
BUCKTAILS, Hackles, Junglecock. Hofmann’s 
Flytieing Material, 993 Gates, Brooklyn, 21, 
N. Y Nem se nk 
NEV Wonder Weedless Plug for bass, pike. 
Postpaid one dollar. Koering Bait Company 
Pie Minnesota. P. _ ~ sp 
CESSFUL Red Worm Raising!’’ (Copy- 
! ted.) Pleasure or Profit. $1.00 Peoria 
WwW Ranch, Pe oria Illinois. 
FI Makers! Send for 1944 catalogue. Culver 
I s Company, Dept. 05, 1847 So. 14th Street, 
St iis 4, Missouri. 





WANTED. Good ‘condition : steel casting rod and 
I Fred Muller, Box 2. O.T.U. Naval Air 
Banana River, Florida. 


DESNAGGER easily recovers submerged snagged 


Station 











e and lost poles $1.00 postpaid. Goggin, 
26 West t Highland, Milwaukee. ’ 
WH LESALE Prices: Fly-tying materials 1943 
catalog—1 Fly description, 10c cash. Colby’s 
Amesbury, Mass 
Mi IRN Flycraft 1.25, Tells you how to make 
flies that catch fish. Binfords-Mort, Publishers, 
Por nd, Oregon 


SOILUTION” EARTHWORMS, Gardeners’ and 








F ermen’s ‘riends Wisconsin Earthworm 
Fa Oshkosh, Wisc 
HOW to Mount Fish as a Hobby. $1.00. I Er 
holm, 19 Newfield Street, Wollaston. Mass 
FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials Supreme 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas 
FAMOUS Mississippi—Catfish bait formula 25« 
€ Thom: is Mankate Minnesot 
ETS and Seines to order. Don Cowart, Clark 
Ridg Ark 
EE! Tails. for fly tying two for $1.00 Roy 
Patton Paradise, Pa. 


PROPERTIES. FOR “SALE ie 
OR 


FISHING—Hunting Northern 








-Trapping. 


sin. Wooded lakefront, 1 acres on chair 
ikes $290; $10 down, $10 monthly 10 acres on 
road near large lake $165: $10 down, $10 nthly 
Walter E. Risberg, Hayward, Wis« 
EL Vado Ranch on Chama River, Northern New 
Mex Over two miles of best trout fishing in 
R Mountain area. Kenneth Hero Chama 
Mexico 
RK Lands for all purposes Actual River 
tages, 5 acres $90.00 and upwards. Free list 





erature. Hubbard 
Kanes as City, Kansas 


255 Grossman Building 








BOW-Arrow-Hunting is great sport. Try it while 
guns and shells are scarce. Illustrated Catalogue 








Free. 90 Page Instruction Book only 50c Arch 
ery Sales Service 617 South State. Chicago 
FEATHERING ,Tool “$1.00. Bows, arrows, sup- 


plies. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo 





30, Mich 
ARCHE RY Equipment: : Catalogue Free. Mid- “West 
Arc hery. 2209-B East 75th. Chicago, 49. 








BOOKS > 


DICTIC TIONARIES for 60 lan guages. Catalog Free 
lept. 22. Schoenhof'’s, Harvard Square, Cam 
Mass. 


Pvidge 


(= oe 


YOU IR Deerakine made into gloves. C. K. Wood 
Jonnsto 











INDIAN CURIOS 





AN relics. Confederate bills, coins 








miners 
ssils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c 
0 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
prings, Ark 
oe relics, Coins, minerals tlassware 
( 5c. Sistershop, Northbranch, Kansas. 





i cor aro 





TTRACT 














ACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natura 
8s. Free Catalog. Game Food ries 
7 Oshkosh. Wisconsin 
ATTRACT Ducks This Fall—Plant Now Quick- 
F Foods They Love. Terrell’s, 579A, Osh- 
Kosh, _Wi consin. 
JUNGLE > Machetes, 22” blade, 27” overall, ideal 
Mahl men, farmers, etc., brand new $5.00 
qunting ves with leather sheaths, 4” blade 
29.00; 3S $4.00: 6”, $5.00: 7”, $6.00: 8”, $7.00. 
jcikirch Hardware, 755 Winton Rd. N., Ro- 
hester N.Y 
‘SLIPS inbow mixture. Breeders, Darwins, 
, as friumphs. 100 Large, averaging 4 to 
r= i circumference, $4.50; 100 Blooming 
ae, ng 1 inch diameter, $2.50. Postpaid. 
A. I nan, R. 3, Decoursey, Covington, Ky 






















SAVE: Used guarantes d parts all cars; trans 
mission specialists Describe needs fully; im- 
mediate repl) tory, 2439 Gunnison, Chi- 
cago 25. 

LIKE Horse Racing? Horse & Jockey Magazine 
is tops with turf fans everywhere. At all turf 
newsstands. Sampl ore previous issue, ‘ree 
Box Ten, Van Nuys lifornia 

USE ‘‘Go”’ forget about Mosquitos. Hours of 
freedom f biting insects. Not Oily. Pleasant 
odor, 50c ‘kill Drug Co., Sparkill yr. ¥ 
ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all metals. $1.00 
postpaid Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove 
Chicago 15 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river Write for par 
ticulars. Aschert Bros.. Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
LOWEST prices blades, silvertex, texide, apis 
X-cellos; many others. Free details. Star Prod 
ucts, Dept. U. Buffalo, N. Y 





RECEIVE mails magazines samples Your 


name in numerous mailing lists 10c. Howard 
396 Broadway. New York 

DETECTIVE Training Phillips Secret Service, 
1917-L, North Kenneth, Chicago 39, Illinois 


HOBBY Cata 
vira Specialties 
FOR Sale. 
gallon. N 


ogue 5c; Reptile Bulletin 5c; 
Winfield, Kansas 

No. 1 Vermont Maple Syrup $3.38 
Cramer, West Pawlet vt 


Qui 








*lson 





TRAP Fox and Coyote on bare ground or deep 
snow Learr diern tricks to outwit the sly 
furbearers. Fr lustrated circular. Q. Buncl 
Welch, Minn 


TRAPPING Hunting, Camping Equipme Cat 
ilog Howe I I Com} Coopers 

Mills. M. 

TR APPE R Drags, Traptags and Some Sizes 
Game Available. Send List. Stamp Please, 





Lorah’s Trading Post, Stevens, Pa. Route 1 


ELEVEN Good Bi 
30c. Weesho-Uci 


i 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Complete Blueprints, 


Detroit, Mich 


»x Traps 
Box 51, 


AMERAS 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


" equipn all 








types 


equipment of cam 

eras, film. darkroom supplies Write us your 
needs. Bleitz Camera c om} many, 5338 Hollywood 
sive Ho vood 27 Salif 
= Ae Movies 100’ 16MM $1.90; 25’ double 8MM 

25. Developing included 3ulk 8MM. Ambas 
Bs 479-A Quincy Street, B rooklyt I = 
ROLLS Dev ypped—Two beat tiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25 Century Photo Servi La 
Crosse, Wisconsir 
QU ALITY Photostamps $2.00 hundred 82-29 


60th Roa Road, Elmhurst, 2, New York. 


T Nov NOVELTIES. GAMES, MAGIC | | 


ART ty = 
Comic rds 











300ks 
with or- 


Booklets 
List 


Girls, 
$1.00 


Glai imour 
Assortment 








der ca. Frank Cardone, Box 6818, Pittsburgh 
> 

i 
PRETTY Gi! Art Pictures—Photos—Cards 
Pin-ups s00ks et Large Assortment $1.00 
ome pag illustrated Catalog 10c. Art 
well, Be D-1038, Chicago 54 Illinois 
ART Photog ‘nuine 5x7 Inch Glossy 
Prints. San ind ‘Complet e Lists $2,00 None 
Free. James Dept. OL-1, Hollis 7, N. Y¥ 
ART photos, beautiful models, thrilling poses 
large assortment $1.00. Judy Seller 30x 123, 
Terre _Haute Indiana. _ a! 
TRIC K Chalk Stunts. Catalog 10c 3alda, Chalk 


Artist, Oshkosh, Wis. 


| za "BOATS AND CAMPING i 
EQUIPMENT 

















NE Ww 12’ Postwar Plywood Boats Nc Now Available! 
Resin glue \ xd scre construction (used in 
making landing craft for armed forces) assures 
watertight h No caulking required Strong 
durable, lightweight, speedy; termite, rot proof 
Plastic faced transom reinforced to support 
heaviest motors 12 beam Floor boards oar- 
locks included. Open model (3 seats) $584.95; 36 
Deck model (2 seats) $94.50, F.O.B. Chicago, 
plus $3.00 for packing. Money-back guarantee 
Special! U.S. Navy Life Preserver Belts (re 
jects). Inflates automatically (carbon dioxide 
cartridges) o1 mouth Adjustable for 4 
$4.95 with 2 cartridges. Klein’s Sporting Goods 
505 BB. South Halsted, Chicago 7 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, biueprints 
$3.75 up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Lilustrated 
‘‘Build A Boat’’ catalog, 10c. ‘‘How to Build 
Boats’’ books. $1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint 
Co., Station -14. C leveland, Ohio. 
SAILS, Sailkits 100 feet $6 95. Boat covers, cur- 
tains. Copper bottom paints, airplane dope, can- 
vas cement soat supplies. Carbide lamps, Sleep- 
ing bags, messkits, canteens mAveqgRens, pup 
tents. Alan-Clarke 100 C hambers, N.Y 
WANTED Johnson Outboard Motors. Old and 
new models in good condition. Will send ship 
ping crate Write Fred Wehman Box 415, 
Charleston, s. C 
MAKE Simple Houseboat. Blueprint, 30c. Wee- 
sho-Uco, Box 51, Detroit Mich 
MAKE 12%’ Rowboat Plain lumber Blueprint, 
30c. Weesho-Uco., Box 51, Detroit, Mich. 
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MAKI 1¢€ Rowboat Plain 


0-Ucc Box 51, Detroit 


lumber. Blueprint, 


Mich 





HOME MOVIES 





wg 














GORGEOUS Girls--Big summer film sale. ‘‘Lor: 
nd ‘‘Saror Girls’’ Smm—50 ft. $1.50; 
16mn 100 ft $3.00 each, to August 15, ‘44 
Cr ly travel ig our films. List for 3c 
stam] Audet, | 6520-F, Philadelphia, Penn 
FREE Moy Cats mple films 10c New 
Items ilable ; Company Jacksor 
PRETTY Girl M e spe ! **Screen Up Girl’’ 
Sn $1.01 16 $2.00, prepaid. Lists, sam 
J Elmir: i, N. Ye 
: BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES a 
MEN and ‘Wome: Wanted for Old Rawleigh 
F es which e paid our Dealers big for 
y : Over 200 farm-home necessities. Old es 
t ished dem Low wholesale prices. Good 
cash profits. N« ige limits. No layous If you 
wi work stea for good pay, write. Give a 
references I ‘ ( Dept H-159-OL F 
I eport, | 
BIG B Big Profits. Men's used pants 
25c, s topcoats 75c, shoes 12'%.c. Over 
100 ; i ‘ Experience unnecessary) 
Free wholesa < Superior, 1250-BB Jeffer 
s( Chik £ 
$5000 Fr H ACI Growing Gingseng. Seed 
supplie Particulars 10c Associated 
s Dey O. St Norbert 


Manitoba. 


’, a 


Irving Wallace ; 


io o| 


and Hunting 






ipprovals 


FREE premium with 
4 se 


2332 Hollywood, Toledo, 6 





JUST uu Need “for Fishing : 
Cust P d Pants ‘‘water proot"’ 
In ta 2 1ediur d large only. Price $17.50 
Water i wind repellent Shirt: dark tan, size 
14 t l $4.95. P ts to match above, also w 
t sizes 32 to 44, price $5.95 
Se checl order to Elliott Gillespie, 
i816 S Aldrict \ Minneapolis 9 Min: 
Mor ll be efunded if you aren’t satisfied 
! i ire ret i in 5 days. Above prices 
anywhere in U.S.A. 


[est DECOYS tm| 


solid wo wood carved 


DUCK Decoy *attern 
feathers b bills $10.50 per dozen. Decoys 
Rubber by Dean, C plete with stabilizer, Inflat« 
i Deflate ir 3 weight of 1 doz, 3 Ibs 
fast colors in I tex, $9.00 per dozen. All Goods 
shipped express charges collect, or forward 
stamps for stage. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-69, 13 S. 16th St Phila a 
WING Flappi De s Ducks, Owls, Crows 
Write, Decoy |! t Forest Park, Illinois 
owL Decoy $9.50 meenene al "$27. Taxidermist 
} Brooklytr Y 


i PATENTS. AND > INVENTIONS ‘ 


Gates, 


INVENT ORS L now without obligati oblige ation 
how to protect and sell your invention. Secure 
Free R ecord of Ir vention”? for establishing date 
of invention—and Free ‘‘Patent Guide’’, contain 
ing complete information about patent procedure 
and selling ntions Write—Clarence A 
O’ Brie! nd Harve Jacobson, Registered Patent 
Attorney 148-G Adam Building, Washington, 
D>. 
INVENTORS~—-Before disclosing your invention 
nd for free ft Evidence of Conception” 
Schedule of G nment and Attorneys’ Fees’’, 
instructions. | caster, Allwine & Romme! 
Re tered Patent Attorney 166 Bowen Build 
ing. Washington 5, D. C 
MANY inventor be interested in our service 
Information < biect of obtaining a patent 
nd m eting ! vention supplied without 
ct ge Write us personaily. McMorrow & Be: 
na! Re tere Patent Attorneys, 204-L Albee 


“Washington, D. C. 











cach for certain § Lincoln 
$50.00 Dimes $1,000.00 
‘ral Coin Exchange, 8-OL, 
% size, 50c. $% size 7T5c 
{ 8S. Coins 10c. Norman 
sl 4 tz Ns) t T 2 € Ut in 
WE | chasse Indianhead pennies. Complete 
catalogue 10c. Waltman, 398 Broadway, New 








4m AUTO TRAILERS] | 


your own Trailer! Save Money! Have 
feature you want! Plans for House, Sport, 
‘amp and Utility trailers. Catalog describing 11 
ceadite 10c. Jim Dandy, Box 125-F, Wausau, 
Wisconsin 


fT tosacco.rires crc. _‘’) 


BUILD 


every 








GENUINE Imported Virgin Briar Pipes. § Pipes. Send 
for Free Catalog trial offer. Sidney Ram, 59 
West Monroe, P-62, Chicago 3, Illinois. 




















GIMMICKS Gus MAGER| 
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ee 
: 





yt 


MAIRZY DOATS ANDO DOAZY DOATS, BUT RABBITS 22. ANO SPEAKING OF TASTES, 
EAT POISON IVY/ WHAT'S MORE, THEY LIKE IT, NEARLY ALL GREAT HORNED OWLS REEK OF 
| OFTEN PREFERRING 'T TO LUSCIOUS GRASSES SKUNK. THESE FEATHERED DIVE BOMBERS 
AND JUICY #HERBS.... CONSIDER THE WOODS PUSSY TO BE AREAL DELICACY 


Fy 
2) S Uy FRESE SS. As so ERE Pz; : 
THE NARWHAL SPORTS A LONG, TWISTED TUSK OF 
| IVORY. THIS TUSK_.. REALLY A FRONT UPPER TOOTH.. 
| GROWS OUT OF THE LEFT SIDE OF THE JAW. THE 
RIGHT TOOTH NEVER CEVELOPS 


ae ‘ 





POLLS. 





. Ss No yg » ie 
A QUESTION THAT STUMPS THE SCIENTISTS: WHY DO | 
ALL COLD-WATER FLATFISHES HAVE THEI2 EYES 


AND COLOR ON THE RIGHT SIDE, WHEREAS WARM-~— 
WATER SPECIES HAVE THEIRS ON THE LEFT SIDE 








WooococK MOLT LATE IN JULY,ATWHICH TIME 
THEY ARE OFTEN UNABLE TO RAISE THEMSELVES 
ABOVE THE GROUND FOLIAGE. IN SEPTEMBER THEY 
ARE FIT AGAIN AND READY FOR THE MIGRATION 





New! 





STEP BY STEP THE LOBSTER MOLTS HIS 
OUTGROWN SHELL, FINALLY WITHDRAWING 
HIS PONDEROUS BIG CLAWS THROUGH THE 
TINY OPENINGS IN THE SBCONDARY JowTs/ 
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New! 


Ward t 
we ¢ 


Bentz! 


mut 


desigr 


easier 


packa 


your» 
friend 


Was this 


sich @ Crazy 


ONE NIGHT an aerial gunner named Joe hit 
the sack after a day of skeet shooting practice 
(they train ’em that way these days), and 
presently he found himself in a strange and 


wonderful situation... 


“NOW,” JOE CONTINUED, 
“How about some of those long- 
range Remington Express shells? 
And some Shur Shot?” “‘Cer- 
tainly, sir,”’ the salesman said. ‘‘A 
case of each, perhaps?” “Sure,” 
said Joe. ““Wrap everything 
up, and charge it.”” (You can 
ilways do such things in dreams. ) 


voking to- 
day when 
supply 2s-f 
ivilian am-@ 
mn, we've 
ed new, 
»-recognize 
for two of 
‘emington 


dreain 7 
| | & 





Ps THE WAR WAS OVER, and he was inspecting the biggest 
stock of sporting arms and ammunition he’d ever seen. 
“Got the shotgun I fell in love with in gunnery training?” 


he asked. ““This Remington Model 31?” the salesman said. 
“Yes,”’ said Joe, “the gun with the ‘ball bearing’ action... 


THEN, PRESTO!—Joe was in a veri- 
table hunters’ paradise, abounding 
with game of all sorts; and it was 
open season on everything, with 
nothing in the world to cramp his 
style or curb his delight. And, witha 
happy smile on his face Joe dreamed 


lf its Remington 
/ts Right 
LL 





Remington Model 31 pump action repeating shotgun, 


23, Shur Shot, Hi-Speed and Kleanbore are Reg. U.S. Pat. Of .; Core-Lokt is a trede mark of Remip 


on— bagging ducks, geese, pheasants, 
partridge, and rabbits at will with his 
Remington Model 31 shotgun and, 
needless to say, having the time of 
his life Wasn’t it a pity the 
bugler had to go and spoil this very 
un-crazy dream! 


Remington has produced vast military 
supplies. And soon—we hope—we will 
once more be able to furnish sportsmen 
with Remington shotguns and rifles, 
Remington Express and Shur Shot shells, 
Remington Hi-Speed .22’s with Klean- 
bore priming, and Remington big game 
cartridges with Core-Lokt bullets. Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
2, Conn, 
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light up a Camel 
and look natural!" 


Just seems that Camels are always “in 
the picture” wherever you go—and your 
taste and your throat will tell you why! 


OU CAN'T print the flavor of a cigarette. You can't 
snap it with a camera, paint it with a brush. Only 
R. J. Reynolds ; . your own taste can tell you which cigarette you like best. 
aston Salee Fe And only your own throat can decide which cigarette 
“likes you” best. Give your taste a chance to judge the 
rich, full, mellow flavor of Camel's superb blend of costlier 

tobaccos. Prove for yourself that Camel is still 


Camel. Give your throat a chance to experience 
Camel's mildness, coolness, and kindness. y 
Try Camels on your own T-Zone, T for taste, T for | Ri 
throat, the true proving ground for a cigarette. [at - 


Camels —Lirst in the Seruice 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on actual sales recor«'s.) 





